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S a prelude to the operations of Brigadier-General T. W. 
Schwan’s expedition from January to March, 1900, it 

will be just as well to give a general outline of the condi- 
tions existing in the Philippine Islands at that time, espe- 
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cially relating to the Island of Luzon. While it may be 
familiar to the majority of the readers of the JOURNAL, yet 
to a great many it is unknown, and a detailed account may 
not prove uninteresting even to those who have been active 
participants in the stirring events that took place in that far 
distant land, our new possessions in the Orient. 

This narrative will pertain more particularly to the work 
of the cavalry part of the expedition, in which it was legiti- 
mately used, with results worthy of this arm. 

The overrunning of the four provinces named, and the 
establishment of posts of infantry at different strategic 
points, the infantry following closely upon our horses’ heels 
and the cavalry pushing on ahead again until the circuit of 
the provinces was madé. 

Let me preface my remarks that they are made not with 
a view to glorify or exalt the actions of the cavalry above 
the infantry, nor to belittle the work of any, but to bring 
forward prominently that our arm properly used and worked 
in its own particular sphere, is just as important as ever it 
was——that we have lost nothing in prestige, and our useful- 
ness has not in the slightest degree been lowered —only this 
condition must be recognized by those who control the arm 
—I mean the chief in authority—that this arm has its 
proper role, and in that role alone must it be employed, not 
frittered away, doing any and all kinds of work, which de- 
stroys its usefulness, impairs its efficiency and renders it at 
the crucial time worthless, because it has been ruined. This 
condition is likely to occur again as it has in the past, in spite 
of all precedents, and it is proper to emphasize it once more, 
so the warning may be ever present. The sign board should 
always be marked: “N. B.—Do not ruin your cavalry in 
the beginning. Saveit until you have to ruin it if necessary, 
and then there will be no regrets whatever expressed by any 
true cavalry soldier, for we will have done what we could, and 
more no one could expect.” 

By December 1, 1899, the whole of central and a portion 
of northern Luzon had been invaded; the insurgents driven 
back into the mountains; their organized forces scattered ; 
some of their principal men captured; military departments 
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organized; the principal towns garrisoned, and preparations 
made to stamp out the guerrilla warfare instituted, whether 
by the recognized head of the so-called insurgent army, or 


' by the voluntary act of the head of each force in a province, 


is hard to determine, but the fact was evident that in the 
future such was to be the warfare waged. The conditions in 
the island, the nature and extent of the country to be trav- 
ersed, the condition of the so-called roads, mountain trails on 
which it was impossible to march on foot or horseback, ex- 
cept by file or trooper, with no chance to guard the column 
by flankers or other necessary military precautions, brought 
us face to face with a very difficult problem, the solution de- 
pending upon various quantities, time, number of troops 
available, and the strength and endurance of the personnel 
of the army subjected to the trying tropical climate. Mili- 
tary headquarters had been established at Vigan and at 
Bayombang, while Major-General Lawton had returned to 
Manila with the Fourth Cavalry, to make preparations for 
the expedition into southern Luzon. Before being carried 
out he was sent to clear that section of the country in the 
vicinity of San Mateo and Montalbon, the gateway of com- 
munication between the central and southern portions of the 
island. San Mateo had the distinction of being captured 
and abandoned as many times as Porac. This time it was to 
be taken for good, garrisoned, and in a manner, guard that 
pathway, making it useless, practically, as a means of con- 
venience to the organized and disorganized bands that were 
employed in that stage of the military problem. The place 
was taken, but with the loss of General Lawton, than whom 
no more brave and gallant officer ever lived or fought for us. 
His death seemed unnecessary, for he at all times exposed 
himself more than was necessary for one who held his rank. 
To speak in the vernacular, “took too many chances,” but he 
felt his presence was needed, and with that thought upper- 
most, he counted nothing too dangerous and hazardous, and 
in the thick of the fight he was always present to direct and 
give his orders. His was a great loss to pay at this stage of 
the solution of our difficult task—in the real beginning, as it 
were, of this hunting-down process we were to embark upon. 
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He was an ideal soldier and officer,andatrue cavalryman. It 
is meet and right in this, our journal, to give voice to his worth 
and splendid example, as an incentive to our young officers 
to emulate his energy, activity and untiring devotion of self 
to the task imposed upon him—to the mastering of all de- 
tails to enable him to carry out his plans. Ina word, pre- 
paredness—a motto for every officer, in whatever position, 
however unimportant it may seem to him. 

His plan, soI am informed, was to move a column along 
the east side of the Laguna de Bay, another to push from 
Manila Bay south, and with the aid of transports to take a 
force by water to Batangas, with the idea of converging to a 
common point, driving the forces in front of each column, 
thus enabling the other columns to capture or destroy what- 
ever each column may have driven back, then to garrison the 
important ,places, and by continued scouting from them as 
bases, to clean up the whole of the forces opposed to us. 

Not having the ear of those highest in authority, I do not 
pretend to say that this was really his plan, but from words 
and conversations gathered from time to time during the fall 
of 1899, the above is as close a guess as one can give, know- 
ing it is not ex-cathedra. It was talked about as his idea, that 
would be submitted for approval. Beyond this I cannot say 
more. His sad, untimely death ended his share in any future 
operations, and the plan as carried out followed closely on 
the above outline, and in every way was most successful so 
far as scattering all the forces and capturing:and holding the 
prominent places, but unsuccessful in destroying the enemy’s 
forces, yet compelling them to take to the mountains, from 
which advantageously selected places they worried and har- 
assed certain districts of country in these four provinces 
until the last man of prominence— Malvar—surrendered to 
General J. F. Bell, after his most vigorous, arduous, splendid 
campaign of this past year. The section of country embraced 
in these four provinces consists of lowlands, rising from the 
bay until the chain of mountains is met, which covers the 
interior of the section. The low lands on the Manila side, 
through the Cavite province, are rice fields, intersected by 
numerous mountain streams, which rise in the interior and 
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flow north to the bay, forming deep gorges, difficult to cross 
except on the one road that runs from Silang to Indang, 
which had been bridged very substantially by the Spanish; 
and had the retreating insurgents taken the time to destroy 
two or three of the eight or nine bridges on this road, the 
cavalry command would have been materially delayed and 
our rapid advance checked, as we would have had to make a 
trail down and across, and up the steep sides. Fortunately 
they were on the run, and-the idea of delaying the cavalry 
never was a factor, except to make a faint show at the crest 
of the hills nearest them and then fall back. In the other 
three provinces the mountains came closer to the water, with 
smaller extent of lowlands, making it difficult of access to us, 
and affording protection to small armed parties, which could 
be assembled for attack upon a small garrison, or an ambush 
against the wagon trains carrying supplies which was of fre- 
quent occurrence. Another feature was our inability to 
secure any reliable information about anything as to the 
roads and hostile forces. For the time being all were “ami- 
gos,” “no quiere combate;” yet if an opportunity offered, the 
next moment would be fighting us, then return to peaceful 
pursuits, to repeat the operation. Information from such 
sources was unreliable, of no value, so we had to depend upon 
what maps we had and on our own judgment. 

Cavite Province was the hot-bed of the insurrection, the 
home of Aguinaldo, with the best troops, with numbers any- 
where from a battalion to several thousand... We were told 
that these forces were brave, well organized, well officered, 
and would make a good fight, and we must be prepared fora 
stout resistance; that our task would be more difficult than 
any our troops had encountered before; that there would 
be more severe fighting. With this information we were 
prepared for a severe resistance, in that the insurgents would 
stand up and give us a good fight, but it proved a delusion 
and snare, with one or two exceptions. They would fire a 
few volleys from their trenches and scatter like a bevy of 
quail, to meet at some other point, and repeat. In this con- 
nection it is well to state for those who have not been in the 
Philippines, that in every trench, or series of trenches, there 
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was always an exit so that all could get out in time. There 
never was an idea in their minds to make a determined stand, 
and the possibility of an easy-get-away-hole was always pro- 
vided. Open fighting was not their forte, and in trenches, 
only so long as to give them cover for a few misdirected, harm- 
less voileys, at distances which it seemed impossible to miss. 
It was only necessary to put the gun on the parapet, point it in 
the proper direction and pull the trigger, even with their eyes 
shut, and somebody would be hurt, but fortunately for us 
their marksmanship was of the poorest, and very little dam- 
age was done. I have been told that in the trenches in front 
of Santiago, the trenches were dug, the men put in, and 
there they hadtostay. Would that the Filipinos had adopted 
that style, for we could have bagged all, or nearly all, the 
troops at each encounter. | 

By the time this expedition had finished its task there 
would have been very few fighting insurgents left. Again, 
the prestige born of being the head and front of all insurrec- 
tions against the Spaniards; that our troops had never pene- 
trated very far into the interior; that our attempts, although 
successful so far as they were carried out, but only to 
return and reoccupy our old position near Manila Bay, had 
also imbued the insurgents’ minds that they were able to 
hold their own, and Cavite Province was able to take care of 
itself, backed up by the other three provinces. It was nat- 
ural because the expedition in that province in the fall of 
1899 resulted in our losing several officers and quite a num- 
ber of men, pushing forward several miles and quietly return- 
ing to our former positions. I believe it was unnecessary, 
for we gained nothing and lost many lives. The time was 
not ripe then—there were not enough troops at that time to 
combine a southern expedition, in connection with Generals 
MacArthur and Lawton’s advance in central and northern 
Luzon, so things remained in statu quo there until the orga- 
nized movement was made, beginning in January, 1900, 
which brings us to the task assumed—the description of the 
work the cavalry performed. 

This southern campaign was for the subjugation of the _ 
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two expeditionary brigades under Generals Wheaton. and 
Schwan, under command of Major-General Bates of the 
Eighth Army Corps. The plan was for Schwan’s brigade, 
starting from San Pedro Macate, to push through Mun- 
tinlupa to Bifian on the Lake, thence west through Silang 
and Indang to Naic on Manila Bay, while General Wheaton’s 
brigade was to push south from Imus, attack and drive the in- 
surgents back, to permit Schwan’s forces to cut off their re- 
treat and finish the work. The plan was not carried out 
exactly as planned, for the attack by Wheaton's forces was 
made January 7th, a couple of days too soon to enable the 
enveloping column of our forces on the south to be near 
them when the fight was going on. Instead of retreating as 
a body, they broke up and scattered, many returning to their 
homes as “amigos,” having previously concealed their guns 
and ammunition. This fight demonstrated that the enemy’s 
forces in this section were no better than elsewhere, and the 
stand-up fighting was a myth, so we could expect at certain 
places a few volleys, then a scattering. The result would 
have been more disastrous and far reaching if this attack 


had been delayed, and had the insurgents retreated in an 
organized way. It illustrates how often troops, operating 
on different lines, with a combined movement in view, fail 
to fo make | the necessary steps to bring < about the most success- 


ful results, by not being at the right spot at the right time, 








or commencing an action ahead of the stipulated time. Gen- 
eral Schwan’s brigade was composed of the Thirtieth and 
Forty-sixth regiments of infantry, a battalion of Macabebe 
Scouts, a mountain battery, Headquarters Fourth Cavalry, 
with Troops A, B, C, and D, first squadron of the Fourth 
Cavalry, under Major J. A. Augur, one squadron Eleventh 
Cavalry (Troops C, F, I, and M) under command of Major 
D. E. Nolan, Eleventh Cavalry, Troop “I’’ Fourth Cavalry, 
as escort to the cavalry command, the cavalry under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant-Colonel E. M. Hayes, Fourth Cavalry. 
The Fourth Cavalry was in barracks at Pasay cavalry 
barracks, Manila, the squadron of the Eleventh Cavairy was 
in camp there, each with its own pack-train. The command 
left their station in the early afternoon of January 3d, and 
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marched to San Pedro Maeati, a distance of six miles, at 
which place the brigade was being concentrated. Due to 
the fact that the Fourth Cavalry pack-train had been received 
only a short time before our departure, the mules had a very 
hazy idea of what a pack was, and as fast as one was packed 
and turned loose he proceeded to lie down, as the most con- 
venient position to wait for the other mules, with the result 
that it took all the morning to properly pack them. Finally 
the train was started, but after reaching the Exposition 
Grounds in the city it had to be driven into the enclosure 
and repacked. The sad part of the affair was, that we waited 
in camp until after 9 P. M., and nearly all of the squadron 
went to bed supperless, saving what little lunch a few fortu- 
nate ones had stowed away in their saddle pockets. A good | 
rule to follow _is, however short the distance, never fail to_ 
have a bite to eat in your saddle pockets. 
~ ‘January 4thRemained in camp to make ready for the 
march the next day. To form an advance guard for the cay-— 
alry command, six selected m men were chosen to act as scouts 
from each troop, and placed under charge ot: an officer, Lieu- 
tenant J. H. Munro, Fourth Cavalry. This gave a force of 
fifty-four men, which was deemed sufficient to clear the way 
\,a¢ and to hold on until reinforced by the advance squadon 
first, and later by the rear squadron. This scheme worked 
beautifully, the men gaining experience every day in their 
hard, trying work, and finished by being as perfect a body 
of men for such work as one could desire. The men at the 
head, the point, were changed each day, so all had the ad- 
vantage of being at the front, the exposed position. This 
system was such a success that_it should be adopted by all 
cavalry commands, for we would always have a trained body 


a nace i 
of keen, active, intelligent n men for the the arduous duties of the. 


advance guard. They were excused from all guard and other 
Water and no taxtra work required of them. It has also the 
effect of stimulating the men and making them proud to be- 
long to such an organization. In peace this body could be 
formed and extra work given them, to learn their duties be- 


fore taking the field, then the field work, in actual operations, 
would complete their education. In this campaign, first 
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under Lieutenant Munro, and later under Lieutenant O. P. 
M. Hazzard, Eleventh Cavalry, the scouts deserved and re- 
ceived credit for their fine work throughout the campaign. 
Practically, except on two or three occasions, their work was 
sufficient to clear and open th the way. Their work was quick 
and decisive, for they knew they were well backed up, and 
would always be supported in good time, and there was 
never any hesitation in going into anything. Through the 
dense jungle on either side of the road or trail, never know- 
ing when a “blizzard” would be received, the extreme 
point of the scouts could not be called a very enviable or de- 
sirable position, that is, one would not, through choice, select 
it as a daily pastime. This much notice our scouts deserve, 
and I very gratefully record here the unanimous verdict of 
all officers of the cavalry command, the appreciation of the 
valuable services they rendered, recognizing their worth and 
value in their arduous duties. It should be an incentive to_ 
incorporate in each cavalry regiment a company of these 
most valuable men as an adjunct for field service. 

~~ The accompanying map will show clearly ‘the course fol- 
lowed. 

January 5th.—Left camp and marched to Muntinlupa 
without meeting any opposition, and camped. Distance 
marched, eighteen miles. Asmall reconnoitering party under 
Captain Hazzard, Eleventh Cavalry, encountered an out- 
post of the enemy, so we felt that we were in the zone of 
fighting and knew that the morrow would bring some oppo- 
sition. 

January 6th.—Our objective was Bifian. Colonel Hayes 
with the Fourth Cavalry and the Macabebes took the direct 
trail, followed by one battalion Forty-sixth Infantry ; Major 
Nolan with the Eleventh Cavalry took the right flank skirt- 
ing the hills, the rest of the infantry and wagon train the 
road along the lake shore. The only bridge across the 
stream was of stone, partially destroyed, so only one trooper 
could pass at a time, and with five troops in single file it can 
be seen how long it took to get across, and before the last 
man had crossed, the scouts had opened up the fight, with 
I Troop, Fourth Cavalry, and the Macabebes. The rest 
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of the squadron soon closed up, dismounting, C and D 
Troops were deployed on the right flank as support, but by 
the time they reached the scene the insurgents had retreated. 
During the night this outpost had been reinforced by two 
hundred men from Bifian. The squadron resumed the 
march, passing through Tunasan, where we were delayed by 
two bad crossings over the stream, belly deep in mud and 
water. As we approached Bifian, a distance of three miles 
at a fast trot, a battalion of the Thirtieth Infantry, which 
had passed us by bridges over the two streams, were de- 
ployed, and had a slight skirmish, with a few casualties. 
The cavalry trotted in and through the streets to the far end 
of the town, and later were assigned houses for the night. 
Lieutenant Davis with D Troop of the Fourth Cavalry, 
made a reconnaissance on the road to Carmona and de- 
veloped a small outpost. A march for the day of seven 
miles. Major Nolan, with his squadron, in the meantime 
encountered some of the enemy retreating from the morn- 
ing engagement and pursued, but as usual, they scattered 
through the high grass and bushes, reaching Bifian at 2 P. M. 
The country was such as to hamper the action of the mounted 
troops—rice fields, gulleys and impassable streams—so they 
were dismounted to do the fighting. 

January 7th.—Nolan’s squadron, with one battalion Forty- 
sixth Infantry, moved on Carmona; Hayes with the rest of 
the Fourth Cavalry and scouts, took the southerly road to 
join the other column at Carmona. The distance by both 
roads is practically the same, the map showing the roads join- 


ing at Carmona, but the map road and our direction was. 


wrong. Upon inquiry we learned there was no road to Car- 
mona, and securing a guide, the command was taken bya 
trail, over rice and cane fields, across two streams, when we 
finally arrived at the designated meeting place, to find that 
the command had passed on ahead of us. We finally over- 
took the command, to find that Nolan’s squadron had taken 
the lead and was on its way to Silang, meeting and encoun- 
tering the insurgents, capturing a small muzzle-loading can- 
non, and at Rio Muntin Ilog, overtook and had a spirited 
engagement, pursuing the insurgents, but owing to the deep 
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gorge, bad and narrow trail, considerable difficulty and delay 
was encountered, enabling the enemy to make a resistance at 
the crossing of the Tibyan at Silang, but the squadron soon 
dislodged them and entered the town. Colonel Hayes, with 
I Troop, overtook this squadron at Silang about | P. M., and 
the squadron Fourth Cavalry followed at about 2 p.M. The 
three crossings were very bad, the one over the Rio Grande 
especially, a deep gorge, with a narrow, dangerous trail, lead- 
ing down at a steep angle to the bottom, where the stream 
was crossed on slippery rocks, boulders and narrow ledges. 
The horses had to be led, and why everybody got through 
without accident to horse or man is quite marvelous. It can 
be surmised the delay and time it took the cavalry, each man 
leading his horse, for 600 men and horses to pass across, not 
one, but three, gorges. Such an exit, more especially that 
of the Rio Grande, could have been held by a small deter- 
mined force and prevented our crossing and compelled us to 
make a detour. On the trail leading into Silang, one horse 
of C Troop Fourth Cavalry got into a cleft and blocked the 
trail until the animal was extricated. This operation con- 
sumed valuable time. We passed the Fourth Cavalry pack- 
train in one of these gorges, and bade it good-bye for a time, 
as the rations were used for some one else. Colonel Hayes 
had started for Indang with the Eleventh Cavalry leading, 
and the Fourth Cavalry, with the pack-train of the Eleventh 
Cavalry, followed immediately. From Silang to Indang, 
about eleven miles, there is a good wagon road lined with 
dense forests and underbrush, a veritable jungle intersected 
by narrow trails, with sixteen streams to cross, some of them 
bridged very substantially over the deep gorges. Two had 
been partially destroyed, which delayed the advance, so the 
entrance into Indang was not made until about 6 P. M., after 
a spirited engagement between the insurgents (who were 
strongly posted on the heights of the town behind stone 
walls and in the convent grounds) and the scouts and Troops 
C and M, Eleventh Cavalry, under command of Major Nolan. 
The delay at the head of the column caused a much longer 
delay at the end of the column, so it was about 7:30 P. M. 
when Major Augur arrived with part of hissquadron. Later 
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the rest of the command arrived and the troops were quar- 
tered in the town, glad of the chance to rest after their hard 
day’s march of twenty-eight miles, from 7 A. M. to g P. M. 
It was a very tedious day’s march considering the distance 
made, over as mean and nasty a bit of country as could be 
pictured—trice and cane fields, gorges and gullies, riding, 
walking and leading horses over almost impassable places, 
with only a chance for a bite to eat; so, when our day’s 
work was ended, everyone felt relieved. We had finally 
reached a place where all could “turn in” and enjoy a good 
night’s rest. Each one cooked his own supper with his indi- 
vidual mess-kit, not a sumptuous repast, yet to us a most 
delightful meal. Nothing is so conducive to restore one’s 
spirits, and instill new life. into a drooping, tired anatomy 
of flesh and bones, than a good hot cup of coffee, bacon and 
hard-tack. We found palay, unhulled rice, which also gave 
the horses a good feed. 

January 8th.—With Troops A, B, C, and I, Fourth Cav- 
alry, and the scouts, Major Augur made a reconnaissance to 
Alfonso, through Mendez Nufiez, returning the saine day; 
distance marched, eighteen miles. The town was deserted 
save the padre and half a dozen wounded men in charge of 
a native surgeon and two hospital corps men. The men 
were wounded in the fights around Imus and in that vicinity, 
in November, 1899. The character of the country was simi- 
lar to the rest passed over, save the streams and gorges were 
less numerous. The country seemed bereft of all able bodied 
“hombres,” who had scattered and gone, where, we could 
not find out. The women and children were conspicuous by 
their absence, always a sure sign that you must be on the 
lookout for squalls, the zip of the Mauser or the rattle of a 
volley of Remingtons. 

January 9th.— Left Indang at 7:45 (a battalion of infan- 
try having arrived) for Naic on Manila Bay, a distance of 
thirteen miles by road. We had a fairly good road with but 
two stretches of mud and water to cross, reached a point 
about four miles from Naic when the scouts encountered 
quite a force of the enemy. Dismounting my four troops 
we formed line to the right front, through rice fields knee 
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deep in mud and water, and_after a short engagement cleared 
the front flank. During this operation Colonel Hayes took a 
portion of the Eleventh Cavalry and the scouts and marched 
to Naic, entering the town after a short resistance, the 
Fourth Cavalry coming in an hour later, and the command 
was quartered in houses and made themselves comfortable, 
for we were to have a rest, renew our supplies and shoe the 
horses. Just at dusk I took two hundred men dismounted 
from both squadrons and made a reconnaissance to the Tim- 
alan River, three miles, as artillery firing was heard in the 
north, but we encountered no one, and returned. Taking 
into account our dismounted work, the entire command had 
marched twenty-one miles. We remained here until 5 P. M., 
January 12th, receiving grain, supplies and making ready 
for our next move. The enjoyable part of our stay was, 
meeting the officers of the navy on the gun boat Wheel- 
ing, which had been ordered to this place to codperate with 
the land forces. To Captain Burwell and his officers, for 
their hospitality and kindness, I wish to extend our thanks. 
The dinner given us on board the day we left, still has many 
memories of good cheer and fellowship, and they may not 
know that the good effects of that substantial meal lasted us 
for many a day, and made us feel that scouting aboard ship 
was far more pleasant, enjoyable and less harassing a task 
than on foot or horseback; for with them there is always a 
comfortable room to sleep in, and the cook is always on time 
at each “mess call.” 

As I have mentioned previously, the attack by General 
Wheaton’s command was made on January 7th. If it had 
been delayed two days later our command would have been 
in their rear with more of a chance to cut off the retreating 
forces. We believed at the time that the column we encoun- 
tered was a portion of General Trias’s command from the 
north, but I am satisfied now, from knowledge gained later, 
when I was stationed at Naic, that it was the battalion of 
four companies that belonged to the forte stationed in this 
town. 

Our delightful rest of three days (which the horses en- 
joyed as much as we did, for they had grain for two days) 
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was broken into, the afternoon, of the 12th, as the command 
moved out at 4:45 Pp. M. A party of officers, who had just 
finished dinner and were enjoying a quiet smoke with our 
naval friends aboard the Wheeling, were signaled that the com- 
mand was under orders, and bidding them a good-bye, we 
were rowed ashore, to find everything in readiness, our horses 
saddled, so we had only to mount, and off we started, reaching 
Indang at 8:15 P. M., occttpying our houses of the 7th and 8th. 
One troop (C) was pushed on to Silang to report to the 
brigade commander. Nothing unusual occurred except that 
we were making camp at night, which makes it very disa- 
greeable for every one, especially when there is no provision 
or food for the animals, and it required hustling to collect 
enough palay for them. Our rations were carried in our 
saddle-bags, for the two pack-trains had gone on a side trip 
to carry rations for an infantry column on our right flank. 
It was to bea hard trip, so we inferred, and every one, officers 
and soldiers, made the best of their conditions, and during 
the whole trip there was a hearty, cheerful disposition shown, 
and everyone did their duty in the spirit of doing it as well 
as it could be done. 

The command marched the morning of the 13th over the 
road, to Silang, we marched on our advance, and as some 
of the bad places we had crossed a few days before had been 
repaired by the engineers, our march was more rapid. 
Reached Silang before noon and learned that the brigade 
commander had pushed on to Santo Tomas via Talisay. The 
division commander was here, and it is presumed that the 
orders for our future operations had been given and some- 
thing cut out for us, but we who had not sufficient rank to be 
consulted, did not learn very definitely the plan to be fol- 
lowed, except a hazy idea we were to go somewhere which 
in due time we would discover where. A short halt, a chance 
for a bite for everybody, and off we started for Talisay, 
reaching there about 5 p. M., and found some engineer sol- 
diers in the town. 

As we were marching along we espied an infantry battal- 
ion winding its way along the crest of a ridge, the same that 
had marched through Magallanes and Alfonso with our pack- 
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trains, and shortly afterwards as we raised the crest an unex 
pected sight met our eyes. Lake Bon-Bon, (Taal) with its 
beautiful waters, nestling two volcanoes in its placid bosom, 
away down below, a thousand feet or more, surrounded by 
mountains with tropical verdure. The sun, low down in the 
horizon, with its red rays touching the scene that opened so 
suddenly before our eyes, was a most beautiful picture, and, 
oh! for an artist on the spot to do justice, which this pen 
picture fails to convey to one who was not there. The after- 
math was not so pleasing, for after a long tedious descent, 
over a narrow, nasty trail, we reached the bottom of the valley 
and entered the town, we found orders to push on to Talaga 
in the vicinity of eight miles or more, which place we 
reached about 7:30 P. M.; found some palay for the horses 
and bivouacked, each officer and man cooking his own sup- 
per with his cup and meat can—a scant meal—for the water 
was poor and little of it, and hunting in the dark for some- 
thing to cook with, and not certain where to get it, is not 
very encouraging to a long fast. The other contretemp was 
the loss of four pack mules and their packs on the trail down 
to the lake, and the writer’s entire outfit on one of the miss- 
ing mules, soon, no doubt, was adorning an “amigo.” On 
this trail Lieutenant Shockley met his death the day before, 
as he, alone, ventured to make a reconnaissance; so it can be 
seen that everything was not the couleur-de-rose of the en- 
chanting picture spoken of. Our day’s march was thirty- 
three miles, and although the ground was a trifle harder 
than usual, we managed to get a fairly good night’s rest. 
January 14th.—Left for Santo Tomas, reaching there 
about 8 A. M., where Troop A Fourth Cavalry was detached 
as escort to General Schwan, and Troop C Fourth Cavalry, 
rejoined the squadron. Here we learned we were to go as far 
as Tiaon, twenty miles or more, and about 9:30 A. M. resumed 
our march, soon overtook a battalion of the Thirty-seventh 
Regiment, U. S. Volunteers, who were having a scrimmage, 
and we took up the trot for three miles, thinking to over- 
take the insurgents, but what few were left were quickly dis- 
persed by the scouts, and in a short time we entered 
Alaminos, met the padre and one or two “hombres,” the 
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only living things we saw. A half hour’s rest, with no in- 
formation obtained as to the enemy, but expecting to meet 
him, we again resumed our march on San Pablo. Two 
miles from there is a miry stream, clear running water, 
which by the time the leading squadron, the Eleventh Cav- 
alry, had gotten across was in such a condition that a horse 


in crossing sank to his withers, and several had to be pulled — 


out with lariats. The rear squadron Fourth Cavalry were 
delayed an hour in cutting down bamboo and banana trees 
before we could get over. While we were working like 
beavers, the scouts and Eleventh Cavalry were having quite 
a little ‘‘scrap”’ at San Pablo, and finished up the job hand- 
somely, driving the insurgents out of the town, killing four, 
wounding and capturing thirteen, taking twelve guns, a 
lieutenant-colonel and captain, while we were trying to cross 
a Filipino mud stream—very exasperating, but not to be 
avoided. Finally we got there and had a pow-pow with our 
prisoners and an agent of a foreign government, who had 
his country’s flag displayed over nearly every storehouse of 
copra in the town. He was not there for his health, and 


' subsequently he was tried by a military commission, with 


what result we have never heard. This was only a temporary 
halt, for about 4:30 P. M. we were in the saddle again headed 
for Tiaon, reaching the small town about 7:15 P. M., after 
the scouts had received a volley at the bridge on entering 
the town. D Troop, Fourth Cavalry, was left at San Pablo 
until relieved by a company of infantry, joining with the 
pack-train about midnight. The town was deserted and we 
chose our quarters for the night, finding a small feed of palay 
for the stock, for their meals were of the scanty order, yet 
there was no help for it. Distance for the day, twenty-five 
miles—a wearisome, annoying, tiresome march, making camp 
again after dark. The command remained until 3 Pp. M., Jan- 
uary 15th, and moved out to reach Rosario, After marching 





two miles the scouts, in turning a sharp bend of the road to 
cross a wide stream, heard the music begin with the crack of 
quite a number of Remingtons, and the “baile” was opened 
with a great vim. My squadron supporting the scouts, soon 
drove them from their position, killing several, wounding one 
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we knew of, and capturing three guns. So far, so well, but 
the bridge had been destroyed, and it was 6:20 P. M. before a 
new one was made and the command across. With the horses 
lined along the road and the scouts and two troops dismounted, 
fighting on foot, we had no men or horses wounded —this at 
a range of about sixty yards. We were grateful they had not 
graduated as sharp-shooters. They were simply “third class,”’ 
and we did not have to render an excuse for their classifica- 
tion. We finally reached Rosario at 9:30, another deserted 
hamlet, save for a detachment of “A” Troop, Fourth Cavalry, 
which had been sent from Lipa to meet us. We found ample 
quarters, but this thing of reaching our destination in the 
night hours, and having to hustle and rustle for “grub” for 
man and beast, was getting to be very monotonous, yet there 
seemed to be no help for it, as we were on the warpath, and 
had to accept the conditions as we met them—cheerfully, of 
course—as it lightened our task and made things much easier 
to do. Good humor is a potent factor for doing good work. 
’ January 16th.—Left Rosario; marched to Ibaan, and 
* reached Batangas to find it occupied by the Macabebe scouts 
and one battalion Thirty-eighth U.S. Volunteers, under com- 
mand of Major Muir, Thirty-eighth Infantry. The command 
remained there January 17th and 18th, getting supplies, re- 
fitting and sending back sick men and horses. The animals 
enjoyed the rest, for they received grain and hay. 

January 19th.—The cavalry command retraced its steps, 
as other work had been cut out for it, and marched to a stream 
near Tiaon, where we bivouacked in a rice field, with rice 
straw and palay for the horses. An incident occurred here 
which is well worth relating, for every one had a good hearty 
laugh, although it might have been a serious matter to the 
officer concerned. This officer, with his Filipino boy, went 
down to the stream to bathe. Undressing and carefully put- 
ting his clothing on the pebbly bank, he was having a fine 
bath. Upon looking up he espied two “hombres” with guns, 
coming to the ford. They hailed him in Spanish, to which 
the boy replied, ‘Buenos Filipinos,” but they kept coming 
on, and soon spying, in the dusk of the evening, the white 
skin of this officer, they began shooting, and he and the boy 
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made a break for camp, inno holiday attire, leaving his cloth- 
ing behind, appearing in our midst clad in a blanket picked 
up on their way back. The firing brought the outpost to the 
ford, but the “hombres” had disappeared, with ‘clothing, a 
gold watch, and $60.00 in gold. Don’t go bathing at such 
times. We had to outfit him, each one donating an article 
of dress, to give hima military appearance again. Our camp 
was not disturbed during the night. The ground for your 
night’s berth asa rule is not very soft, ‘but a Tice “paddy” 
for hardness and irregularities holds the palm. Many of my 
fellow-officers will vouch for the truth of this statement. 

January 20th.—Left camp, the Eleventh Cavalry squadron 
leading, each squadron alternating daily, marched to Tiaon, 
thence to Candelaria, where my squadron was fired upon. 
The other squadon dismounted not four hundred yards away, 
but no one was hurt. It was a pot shot from one of the 
houses. After a short halt the march was resumed, and 
‘ about four miles from Sariaya the scouts in crossing a rocky 
bed of a dry stream, encountered the enemy entrenched on 
the far side. The scottts became engaged and Major Nolan 
with his squadron deployed one troop on the right and left 
of the scouts, and moving forward, soon routed the enemy 
and they dispersed, and the squadron proceeded to Sariaya, 
followed shortly by Major Augur’s squadron, and the town 
was entered without any further resistance. The town was 
quite a nice one, but not a being in the place save one 
woman. We found an abundance of palay and some rice 
straw. The palay was ample for the animals then, what 
we could carry away, and still we found some on our re- 
turn, the 23d. Our loss was one private killed and two pri- 
vates mortally wounded, one sergeant and two privates 
wounded. The wounded and dead were brought in by an 
infantry company of the Thirty-eighth Infantry, which was 
following. The next day the dead men were buried in the 
church enclosure. 

January 21st.—The command left at 9 A. M., and with an 
insurgent as guide. Colonel Hayes with the entire com- 
mand, marched about three miles on, turned to the right, 
and directed Captain Hazzard, Eleventh Cavalry, with his 
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troop and pack-trains to keep the main road to Tayabas. 
The idea was to find a trail leading to the Lucena-Tayabas 
Road and take them in the rear. We found no cross trail, and 
soon found ourselves near Lucena, where the leading squad- 
ron of cavalry had a slight “scrap,” killing a few of the 
enemy, capturing a few guns, and crossing the river entered 
the town, finding only a few men. After a short halt we 
proceeded to Tayabas, nine miles distant, meeting no oppo- 
sition, to find that Captain Hazzard and his command had 
arrived after two small skirmishes, with no casualties. The 
entrenchments and pitfalls we met were quite elaborate and 
“newly thrown up, but our flank march had rendered them 
of no account. The object of our being sent here was to re- 
lease some of our own and Spanish prisoners known to be 
at Tayabas. As usual, this place was deserted. save two 
men. That evening some of the Spanish prisoners got away 
and came back, and the next day a few others with some 
women came in, but all of the others were taken off. Sub- 
sequently nearly all were taken by our troops. 

January 22d.—One hundred and sixty dismounted men 
and officers, under command of Major Nolan, were sent to 
reconnoiter to Lucban and the practicability of the trail for 
horses to Luisiana, Cavinti and Santa Cruz. A slight resis- 
tance was encountered, and the command reached its objec- 
tive at 4 P. M., stayed all night and returned to Tayabas at 
10:30 A. M. the next day. At this time General Schwan’s 
forces were in front of Majayjay, a strong position, well for- 
tified, south of Lucban, which was carried without any serious 
resistance, due in my opinion to the appearance of the dis- 
mounted cavalry force at Lucban, and this fact was noted as 
due the cavalry command. As our command was not fit to 
go through the difficult trails on account of the condition of 
the horses, a great many barefooted, and the physical condi- 
tion of the men, twenty per cent. unfit for hard marching, 
the commanding officer wisely determined to retrace his 
march to Tiaon, thence to San Pablo, reaching Santa Cruz on 
the Laguna, January 25th. Taking into account the trip to 
Lucban, the command marched 324 miles in seventeen march- 
ing days. Considering the character of the country passed 
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over, the trails, streams, dismounting to fight on foot, lack of 
sufficient food for man and beast, and at times none for the 
horses, makes the distance passed over in the time given a 
most creditable showing, and for the service rendered does 
compare most favorably with other work performed by the 
cavalry. This fact must also be taken into account. The 
five troops of the Fourth Cavalry, with only two weeks’ 
rest at Manila, started on this expedition after more than 
two months’ campaign with General Lawton in central and 
northern Luzon, in which officers and men were on half 
rations most of the time, and the horses getting every now 
and then only a feed of palay, living on the green rice 
cut by the men of the command after each day’s march. It 
can be seen we were rather handicapped, and while our actual 
loss from hostile bullets was very small, we suffered some- 
what from sickness among the men and a few of the horses 
giving out. The success was due to the celerity of our move- 
ments, causing g surprise, and never for a moment letting up 
‘after the enemy were on the run, in spite of good defensive _ 
“positions which, if they had been held by a small and deter- 
mined force, would have seriously delayed the command. 
They learned to have a deadly fear of the quick moving cav- 
alry, always on th their heels, giving them no time to rest. In_ 
this campaign, as no hieabeot could be used, and the com- 
mand marched in column of twos, Colonel Hayes directed, 
when an attack was made on one flank, all. ‘men on that flank 
should pass their reins to the man on the inner side, then dis- 
mount and form line toward the enemy either on the flank, 
or form line to the front, if the attack was from the front. 


It ‘Tequired 1 but a few seconds to have a well well established line 
for attack. If it was necessary to reinforce it, half of f the 
other troopers would link horses, and_soon give a good sup- 
porting force. Our drill regulations were simply modified to 
suit the peculiar conditions. The scheme worked admirably. 
The cavalry command was well handled, and Colonel Hayes 
performed his task and carried out his orders in a most satis- 
factory manner. There was no hitch; the cavalry was always 
ready, on time, and always reached its objective designated 
in the orders for the day. In thus recording in a manner 
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which hardly does justice to the splendid work performed by 
this cavalry command, it has been a great pleasure to me to 
write what was accomplished, in my feeble way, and place 
before the readers of the JOURNAL some recognition of the 
cavalry’s work, and to show that cavalry, when properly 
handled, is still in the ring and always ready when the occa- 
sion presents itself. Everyone felt that pride which is stirred 
up when doing good work, and considered themselves fortu- 
nate to have participated in this campaign. 
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THE GENERAL SERVICE AND STAFF COLLEGE. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH. 


HE steps taken at various times by the War Depart- 

ment for the establishment of an army school of practice 
for young officers of the army, which have evolved the 
present “General Service and Staff College,” are the subject 
of the following sketch. 

The first school of practice in the army was established 
for the artillery arm, under orders issued by the War De- 
partment April 5, 1824, directing ten companies of artillery 
to be stationed at Fortress Monroe, Va., to be organized as a 
regiment; and this was called the “Artillery Corps for In- 
struction.” 


In advocating the establishment of this school Quarter- 
master General Th. S. Jesup, wrote to the Secretary of War, 
the Hon. J. C. Calhoun, under date of November 5, 1823, as 
follows: 


“The importance of an army school of practice is too 
obvious to require demonstration. Without such an estab- 
lishment, uniformity of discipline cannot be expected, nor 
can the government be sufficiently acquainted with the char- 
acter, capacity, and attainments of its officers to be able to 
employ them with advantage in the event of war. In de- 
veloping character and talent, a school properly organized 
would have the same advantage in peace which active ser- 
vice would have in war. It should be organized on a liberal 
scale, and, so soon as the circumstances of the service shall 
permit, should embrace the theory and practical application 
of every branch of military science. In the present state of 
our army it would be difficult to form a school on a scale so 
extensive; but as regards a knowledge of the separate arms 
much might even now be done. 

“The regiments of infantry, if the officers were properly 
instructed in the elements of military science, would, for 
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that arm, present the best possible school, but unfortunately, 
very few of them have received even the rudiments of mili- 
tary education; of consequence, no advance is made by that 
arm beyond the mere parade and drill of a garrison.” 


In his annual report for 1826, Major-General Jac Brown, 
commanding the army, referring to the school of practice 
for the artillery, said: 


“The benefits which are believed naturally to spring 
from the system in question are important and manifold. 
Among them may be noted, in general terms, habits of uni- 
formity and accuracy in the practical routine of service, fresh 
incitement to the cultivation of military knowledge, emula- 
tion and esprit de corps among the troops, and mutual con- 
formity and general elevation of individual character among 
the officers. But by the enervating influence of a passive 
garrison life, influence which, without the adoption of this or 
a similar system, it is impossible to resist, these high quali- 
ties, so invaluable to an army, must in a measure be forfeited. 

“With this view of the subject, it has been thought de- 
sirable to extend the principle as far as possible for the in- 
fantry also. Duties of an active nature are, perhaps, more 
frequently enjoined on this arm of service than on the artil- 
lery, but it stands in no less need of the advantages to be 
derived from a school of practice. The numerical strength 
of our infantry regiments is indeed small, considering the 
wide extent of frontier which they are commissioned to de- 
fend, and detachments could not, perhaps, be permanently 
drawn from them without prejudice to the ulterior object of 
their maintenance; but while this objection would be effec- 
tually obviated by the increased efficiency which such an 
institution is calculated to produce, the salutary operation of 
it in other respects, it is hoped, will in time be generally felt 
and fairly appreciated.” 


The success of the school of practice for the artillery arm 
led the War Department to establish a similar school for the 
infantry in 1826, at a point ‘on the right bank of the 
Mississippi River,” and what is now known as Jefferson Bar- 
racks, Mo. 

This view of the need of a school for infantry was fol- 
lowed up by Secretary of War, the Hon. James Barbour, in 
his annual report for 1826, in the following : 
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“The dispersed situation of the infantry of the army in 
various garrisons, and frequently so reduced as rarely to ex- 
ceed a captain’s command at any one place, was attended 
with great inconvenience and injury to the service, and their 
utility had in many instances been superceded by our rapidly 
extending settlement. It was desirable to alter this state of 
things to effect it; a concentration of the army, as far as 
practicable, was ordered on the right bank of the Mississippi, 
a few miles below St. Louis, at the Cantonment Jefferson. 
The advantages of this position was obvious. The troops 
can be easily transported to the Eastern or Western frontier 
wherever the public exigencies may require their presence. 
In a salubrious and fertile region their health will be pre- 
served, and their supplies may be cheaply obtained and de- 
livered with facility; but the leading consideration remains 
to be noticed —the effect of the movement on the discipline 
and good character of the army. It is admitted by the most 
intelligent that both these desirable qualities are more gen- 
erally found in large masses of troops than in small detached 
commands. Profiting by the experience of officers of a supe- 
rior grade and greater professional skill—emulation excited 
by the presence and rivalry of so many aspirants for reputa- 
tion, and subjected to the wholesome control of the opinion 
of an increased number of brother officers, to whose eye the 
conduct of each is exposed, the discipline and morality must 
be greatly improved.” 

The site was selected by General Atkinson, then com- 
manding the Western Department, under orders of the War 
Department, dated March 4, 1826. Colonel Henry Leaven- 
worth, Third U.S. Infantry, was detailed as the first com- 
mandant of the school. He marched with a part of his regi- 
ment from Green Bay, Wis., to Cantonment Jefferson, and 
addressed himself to the task of building a post and setting 
up the first American school for infantry. The school was 
not long lived, and when it died, partly from inanition and 
partly from want of official encouragement and support, did 
not have a successor for more than fifty years, and at a post 
selected by Colonel Leavenworth, after whom it was named. 

Nothing was done by the Department looking towards 
the reéstablishment of a school for infantry until 1881, when 
the School of Application for Cavalry and Infantry was es- 
tablished at Fort Leavenworth. It was recognized soon 
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after the close of the Civil War that a school of practice for 
these two arms was needed, but the work of the army on the 
frontier was such that troops could not be spared to permit it. 

In his annual report for 1877, General John Pope, then 
commanding the department, in support of the establishment 
of such a school, said: 


“As time goes on there is less and less danger of Indian 
troubles on this frontier, and it becomes more and more ap- 
parent that every interest of the government and the army 
would be promoted by abandoning the small temporary 
posts west of this place, which no longer serve any military 
purpose except the mere sheltering of troops. A policy of 
concentration, it should seem, ought now to be begun, both 
for the discipline and instruction of the troops, and for the 
sake of economy. I have so often recommended this con- 
solidation of troops and posts that I dislike to urge it further; 
but it will be proper again to invite attention to the great 
advantage for such a purpose possessed by the military 
reservation at Fort Leavenworth. We have here a reserva- 
tion large enough for convenient accommodation of at least 
four regiments, situated at the intersection of many rail- 
roads, and easy of access and communication in every direc- 
tion ; in the midst of as fine an agricultural and stock raising 
country as there is in the United States; where troops can 
be supplied at a minimum cost, and be instructed under the 
most favorable circumstances, and where they would be con- 
veniently placed at a moment’s notice to be transferred to 
any point where they might be needed, and sent there in the 
best condition for duty. As a depot for troops, central 
enough to fulfill any demands for service at any point west 
of the Mississippi River, and, indeed, far east of it. I know 
of no place so suitable, and as the reservation belongs to the 
United States no expense would be involved, such as would 
be necessary to build barracks, which, with the labor of con- 
siderable number of military prisoners in confinement here, 
would be trifling as compared with the cost of building else- 
where. I need not point out the benefit to the service of 
having two or three regiments concentrated here for military 
instruction and exercises.” 


The persistency with which General Pope continued to 
urge the establishment of a school for practice and the selec- 
tion of Fort Leavenworth as the place, bore fruit in General 
Orders No. 42, War Department, May 7, 1881, which pro- 
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vided that the commanding general of the Department of 
the Missouri should, as soon as the requisite number of 
troops could be assembled at Fort. Leavenworth, take 
measures to establish a school for infantry and cavalry 
similar to that in operation at Fort Monroe for the artillery 
arm of the service. It fixed the minimum of the garrison at 
four companies of infantry, four of cavalry, and a light bat- 
tery. It directed the detail of one lieutenant for instruction 
from each of the infantry and cavalry regiments, fixed the 
number of field officers at three, and general instruction 
regarding organization and management. 

Colonel Elwell S. Otis, Twentieth Infantry, was assigned 
to its command. In its establishment considerable difficulty 
was experienced in so regulating the duties of the different 
organizations represented as to avoid conflict of action, and 
at the same time to have opportunity for necessary recita- 
tions and for the full performance of the necessary other 
duties devolving upon officers serving at a large garrison 
post. 

General W. T. Sherman, commanding the army, can 
rightfully be termed the “father of the school.” To him is 
due its establishment, and none took a greater pride in its 
progress. Ina letter to Lieutenant-General Philip H. Sher- 
idan, dated November 22, 1881, General Sherman writes : 


“My DEAR SHERIDAN:—I am just in receipt of your letter 
of the tgth, with the tabular list of the officers comprising 
the new School of Application at Leavenworth. 

“T need hardly say that I regard it as admirable, and I 
feel sure that this school will become the best practical mili- 
tary school of all in the United States. 

“T want this new school to start out with the doctrine 
that service with troops in the field in time of peace is the 
most honorable of all, and the best_ possible preparation for. 
high command when war does come, as it always does, sud- 
denly. I don’t want to meddle with this new school or to 
have it the subject of legislation, because if this is done it 
will, like West Point, be made political and taken out of our 

control. 

“The school should form a model post like Gibraltar, with 
duty done as though in actual war, and instruction by books 
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be made secondary to drill, guard duty, and the usual forms._.. 








of a well regulated garrison. ¥ 
~ “T want you and General Pope to feel that I am well 
pleased with all that has been done, and that I have abun- 
dant faith in the future. 
“As ever, your friend, 
“W. T. SHERMAN.” 





The troops assigned to duty at Fort Leavenworth, form- 
ing the first garrison under the command of Colonel Otis, 
consisted of headquarters, band, and Companies F and H, 
Twentieth Infantry; Company H, First Infantry; Company 
A, Fourth Infantry; Company G, Eleventh Infantry; Light 
Battery F, Second Artillery; Troop B. Third Cavalry; Troop 
L, Fourth Cavalry; Troop G, Seventh Cavalry; and Troop 
M, Eighth Cavalry, numbering all told, general staff included, 
thirty-nine officers and four hundred and fifty men. All of 
the lieutenants of the infantry and cavalry regiments, spe- 
cially detailed for instruction, reported before January Ist, 
with the exception of four, and the last one of the number 
arrived January 25th. 

In General Orders No. 8, Headquarters of the Army, Jan- 
uary 26, 1882, the General of the Army announced that “the 
garrison and detailed officers prescribed in General Orders 
No. 42, of 1881, having reached Fort Leavenworth, the School 
of Application for Cavalry and Infantry is now declared 
established.” 

In thus inaugurating and prescribing a moderate course 
of instruction General Sherman states that ‘To Colonel Otis 
the government looks to make this a school which will pre- 
pare future officers and generals. The staff are his assistants, 
and the more faithfully they assist him the higher the honor. 
Out of the experience of a few years will arise a set of regu- 
lations better adapted to the future than the wisest minds 
can now prescribe.”” The General believed it is better to 


attempt little and succeed than too much and fail. 
Concluding General Sherman says: =r 
“The rank of the officers concerned is determined by law, 


and cannot be modified or impaired by anything at this 
school. Yet it is well known that the superior officers of the 
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army are always most willing to advance young officers of 
special zeal, intelligence and acquirement; therefore the 
instructors will keep daily notes of application and progress, 
and about the first of January of each year there will be a 
public examination by the commanding officer. the staff of 
the school, and such detailed officers as have had charge of 
classes, at which examination the class will be arranged 
according to general merit, and special mention made of each 
officer who deserves it, a report in which also will be made 
and forwarded to the Adjutant General of the Army for publi- 
cation and such use as may hereafter be determined.” 


In a report submitted to the Adjutant General of the Army 
upon the close of the first school course Colonel Otis said: 


“The course here is not difficult for one who has received 
a fair English education, and who is disposed to make good 
use of his time, but the school presents no attractions for_ 
x demoralized and indolent gentlemen, Besides, the time ex- 
pended upon them is almost thrown away. They will carry 
very little away with them, and will be very apt, as soon as 
restraint is removed, to fall into their old habits.” 


In his report for 1884 Colonel Otis said: 


‘‘ Among so large an assemblage of officers as is gathered 
at this post, circumstanced as these officers are in the midst 
of many influences which are calculated to distract their at- 
tention from their legitimate occupations, it might not be 
considered strange if some fail to reach professional require- 
ments. There are such here, and there are also a very few, 
who, in my opinion, are totally devoid of a wish to acquit 
themselves well or to render any assistance to government. 
Sent here for instruction, their aim is apparently to escape 
it. Artful dodgers betwixt the moralities which stay civi- 
lized society, they mingle with the outside world and bring 
into ill-repute the profession which they represent. Impor- 
tant and worthy of regard only because of the uniform they 
wear, they bring discredit on the school in the estimation of 
those who are unacquainted with its workings.” 


To Colonel Otis, more than to any other officer of the 
army, belongs the credit for making this school the success 
claimed for it by the authorities. No assignment, in time of 
peace, ever befell an officer who was beset with so many 
trying situations. He knew how to combat these better than 
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any other man in the service. Endowed with a high order 
of administrative ability, sound in judgment, cautious and 
prudent in the highest degree when called on to decide im- 
portant questions, an untiring worker, he faced every duty 
imposed upon him as commandant of the school, which he 
created and nursed to success, with that soldierly courage 
and determination to succeed so thoroughly characteristic of 
this officer. The high plane upon which he placed the school 
will remain an enduring monument to his untiring efforts to 
meet every requirement of duty imposed, and which higher 
authorities knew he was well fitted to perform. 

June 29, 1885, Colonel Otis was relieved by Colonel Thos. 
H. Ruger, Eighteenth Infantry. The latter’s stay was a brief 
one. Not quite a year as commandant he was appointed a 
brigadier- general, but even this brief period caused the school 
to advance in importance and usefulness. Up to this time no 
system of general regulations for the conduct of the school 
had been adopted. It was not until 1887 that a board of offi- 
cers was assembled for the purpose of formulating such regu- 
lations, and of this board General Ruger was made presi- 
dent. Its report recommended, among other important 
changes, a change in name from “School of Application for 
Cavalry and Infantry” to the “United States Infantry and 
Cavalry School.” 

Colonel A. McD. McCook, Sixth Infantry, succeeded to 
the command of the school, and on May 13, 1886, assumed the 
duties. In this officer the school found an enthusiastic sup- 
porter. During the four years of his administration it made 
rapid strides, and to his persistency in placing before the 
department the school’s needs, great credit is due. In his 
first annual report Colonel McCook made many important 
recommendations, particularly in connection with creating a 
department of engineering, under the control of regular engi- 
neer officers, and the assignment of a company of engineers 
to duty at the school. He also recommended that “if during 
any period of the course a student officer becomes neglectful 
of his studies, failing to pass the stated examinations, he 
should, upon the recommendation of the staff and comman- 
dant of the school, be returned to his regiment with a proper 
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reprimand from the Lieutenant-General, to be published to 
the army in General Orders. 

In closing his last annual report Colonel McCook made 
this recommendation: 

“For the welfare and still further progress of this institu- 
tion it is recommended that the control of the school and the 
post of Fort Leavenworth be segregated from the Department 
of the Missouri placing it under the immediate direction of the 
General commanding the army. The school and the post are 
so mutually dependent upon each other, that what affects one 
influences the other. They should enjoy like advantages 
with West Point, the Engineer School at Willett’s Point, and 
Artillery School at Fort Monroe.” 


In 1890 Colonel McCook, like his predecessor, was ad- 
vanced to the grade of brigadier-general, and relieved from 
duty by Colonel E. F. Townsend, Twelfth Infantry. 

Colonel Townsend assumed command of the school in 
July, 1900, and remained on duty as commandant for four 
years. Colonel Townsend applied himself studiously to the 
work of increasing the importance of the school. That he 
gave it an able administration, those who were serving at the 
school as instructors and students fully recognized. In his 
report for the first two years of his administration, Colonel 
Townsend says: 

“It is with great satisfaction that I can certify to the ex- 
ceptionally high standard of efficiency attained by the last 
class, the first four members of which reached an average of 
over ninety-eight per cent. for the two years’ course of study, 
and the next of over ninety-seven per cent.” 


Colonel Townsend continued on duty as commandant 
until October, 1894, being relieved by Colonel Hamilton S. 
Hawkins, Twentieth Infantry. 

Colonel Hawkins’ reputation as an administrator was well 
sustained as commandant of the school, and those who served 
under him will never fail to credit him with a full share of 
the good done for the institution by the men who have been 
its commandants. Colonel Hawkins, as an ideal soldier, in- 
spired the two classes under his control with a spirit at once 
worthy of the true qualities of all that goes to make up the 
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sum and substance of the real soldier, officer and gentleman. 

Colonel Hawkins remained in command of the school 
until April, 1898, war having been declared by the United 
States against Spain. The entire command of the post, in- 
cluding the Twentieth Infantry and four troops of cavalry, 
were transferred to the South and participated in the en- 
gagements of the American forces on the island of Cuba. 
Major Jacob A. Augur, Fourth Cavalry, was assigned to the 
command of the post, but the school was closed and so re- 
mained until September 1, 1902. 

The Spanish-American War made a complete revolution 
in the army. Many of the younger officers were promoted, 
and an increase of the army resulted in a large influx in the 
number of officers not well grounded in professional require- 
ments. 

In his annual report for 1901, the Secretary of War, the 
Hon. Elihu Root, referring tothe subject of military education, 
said : 


“Existing conditions make this subject one of primary 
importance at the present time. The imperative demand 


for the service of all our officers since the spring of 1898 
has caused a practical cessation of all systematic education 
of commissioned officers for nearly four years. Inthe mean- 
time, the ordinary additions to the number of second lieu- 
tenants have been, roughly speaking, about one-third from 
West Point and about two-thirds from the ranks and civil 
life. Inthe reorganization of the enlarged army about 1,000 
new officers have been added from the volunteer force, so 
that more than one-third of all the officers of the army have 
been without any opportunity whatever for systematic study 
of the science of war. On the other hand, the rapid advance 
of military science; changes of tactics required by the 
changes in weapons; our own experience in the difficulty of 
working out problems of transportation, supply, and hygiene; 
the wide range of responsibilities which we have seen de- 
volving upon officers charged with the civil government of 
occupied territory; the delicate relations which constantly 
arise between military and civil authority; the manifest 
necessity that the soldier, above all others, should be familiar 
with the history and imbued with the spirit of our institu- 
tions—all indicate the great importance of thorough and 
broad education for military officers. 
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“It is acommon observation, and a true one, that practical 
qualities in a soldier are more important than a knowledge _ 
of theory. But this truth has often been made the excuse 
for indolence and indifference, which, except in rare and 
gifted individuals, destroys practical efficiency. It is also 
true that, other things being equal, the officer who keeps his 
mind alert by intellectual exercise, and who systematically 
studies the reasons of action and the materials and conditions 
and difficulties with which he may have to deal, will be the 
stronger practical man and the better soldier. 

“T can not speak too highly of the work done in our ser- 
vice schools for a number of years before the war with Spain. 
It was intelligent, devoted, and effective, and produced a 
high standard of individual excellence, which has been dem- 
onstrated by many officers in the active service of the past 
four years. There was, however, no general system of edu- 
cation. The number of officers who could avail themselves 
of: the very limited accommodations afforded was compara- 
tively small. The great body of officers were confined to 
the advantages offered by the post schools, called ‘lyceums,’ 
which were, in general, unsatisfactory and futile, There 
was no effective method by which the individual excellence 
demonstrated could be effectively recognized, or the results 
attained be utilized. 

“After careful consideration and study of the subject, a 
general scheme of instruction has been matured and em- 
bodied in an order, the general provisions of which are as 


follows: 





INSTRUCTION OF OFFICERS. 

With a view to maintaining the high standard of instruction and general 
training of the officers of the army, and for the establishment of a coherent 
plan by which the work may be made progressive, the Secretary of War directs 
that the following general scheme be announced for the information and guid- 
ance of all concerned: 

THE SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION. 

There shall be, besides the Military Academy at West Point, the following 
schools for the instruction of officers in the army: 

1. At each military post an officers’ school for elementary instruction in 
theory and practice. 

2. Special service schools: 

(a) The Artillery School at Fort Monroe, Va. 

(6) The Engineer School of Application, Washington Barracks, D. C. 

(c) The School of Submarine Defense, Fort Totten, N.Y. 

(@) The School of Application for Cavalry and Field Artillery, at Fort 

Riley, Kansas. 

(e) The Army Medical School, Washington, D.C. 

The special service schools will be open to officers of the National Guard 
and former officers of volunteers who shall furnish evidence to the War De- 
partment of such preliminary education as to enable them to benefit by the 
courses of instruction. 
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The college staff at the General Service and Staff College, Fort Leaven- 
worth, will make report to the Secretary of War of qualifications of officers of 
the National Guard, ex-volunteers, and graduates of military schools and col- 
leges, who shall have attended the college or shall apply for examination, and 
shall further certify whether or not they are qualified for service as officers of 
volunteers, specifying character of the service, whether line or staff, for which 
they are specially qualified. 

A special register of the names of persons so reported as qualified will be 


kept in the War Department. 
A register shall also be kept in the War Department in which shall be 
entered the names of officers of the regular army below the grade of colonel, 

as follows: 

First. Officers who have heretofore exhibited superior capacity, applica- 
tion and devotion to duty, the names to be selected by a board of officers con- 
vened for that purpose. 

Second. Officers who shall be reported as doing especially meritorious 
work in the above mentioned schools, other than the officers’ schools at posts. 

Third. Officers who at any time specially distinguish themselves by ex- 
ceptionally meritorious service. 

It will be the aim of the Department to make this register the basis of 
selection for details as staff officers, military attachés, and for special service 
requiring a high degree of professional capacity. 

3. A General Service and Staff College, at Fort Leavenworth, Kan. 

4. A War College, for the most advanced instruction, at Washington Bar- 
racks, D. C. 

The War College shall be under the immediate direction of a board of five 
officers detailed from the army at large and the following ex-officio members : 
The Chief of Engineers, the Chief of Artillery, the Superintendent of the 
Military Academy, the commanding officer of the General Service and Staff 
College. 

The War College Board shall exercise general supervision and inspection 
of all the different schools above enumerated, and shall be charged with the 
duty of maintaining through them a complete system of military education, in 
which each separate school shall perform its proper part. Such officers as 
shall be requisite to assist the board in performing its duties will be detailed 
from time to time for that purpose. It should be kept constantly in mind that 
the object and_ultimate aim of_all this preparatory work is to train officers to 
command men in war. Theory must not, therefore, be allowed to displace 
DAcucaLALsicACn. = Cee 

The officers’ schools at military posts and the General Service and Staff 
College will be open for instruction to officers of the National Guard of the 
several States, to former officers of Volunteers, and to graduates of military 
schools and colleges which have had officers of the army as instructors. 


“This order, if loyally and persistently followed, will result 
in the building up of what is practically a university system 
of military education. The principal advantages which it 
is designed to secure are: 

(1) The bringing of all the different branches of military 
education into one system, under direct supervision and in- 
spection by a body of officers, whose special business it will 
be to make every part of the system effective. 

(2) The establishment of definite required courses of in- 
struction in the officers’ schools, which will be the foundation 
of the whole system, in the place of the very loosely regu- 
lated lyceums, which in most cases were not schools at all. 
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(3) The establishment of the General Service and Staff 
College, upon the foundation of the Infantry and Cavalry 
School at Fort Leavenworth, so that every officer who dis- 
plays superior qualities in the lower schools may be instructed 
there in every branch of military service. 

(4) The completion of the series of instruction by the 
War College, which will ultimately be in effect a post- 
graduate course for the study of the greater problems of mil- 
itary science and national defense. 

(5) The establishment of a record in the War Department, 
on which shall appear the names of officers who have exhib- 
ited special capacity, in order that they may be known by the 
Commander-in-Chief, and by the country whenever special 
service is required, and so that, although under the law mer- 
itorious service cannot be rewarded by increase of rank or 
pay below the grade of general, it may receive the reward of 
recognition and honor and opportunity, to which it is entitled. 
This record will be made by a board of officers instructed and 
bound to select the names of those who are worthy, without 
reference to any consideration but their military records. 

(6) The throwing open of the schools to the officers of 
the National Guard, of the former volunteers and the gradu- 
ates of military colleges and schools for instruction by and 
with the officers of the regular army. 

“The courses, both of the officers’ schools at the posts and 
the General Service and Staff College, will be arranged so 
that the young men wishing to fit themselves for volunteer 
commissions may spend their vacations in military study. 
It is particularly desirable that a large number of young 
men should be made competent to perform the duties of vol- 
unteer officers in the staff and supply departments. Without 
such a class at the outbreak of a war, with a large volunteer 
force called into being, there will always be confusion, waste, 
delay and suffering, because untrained quartermasters and 
commissaries of subsistence cannot properly perform their 
duties. If the war lasts long enough they will learn in time, 
but at a frightful cost. There are thousands of young men 
in the country engaged in various kinds of civil business 
which make them thoroughly familiar with the subject- 
matter of quartermasters’ and commissaries’ duties, and who, 
with a little timely iustruction and practice, could learn to 
apply their business knowledge in military affairs so as to be 
useful quartermasters and commissaries whenever called into 
the volunteer service. 

“Tt is hoped that if the gentlemen to whom instruction is 
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thus offered avail themselves of the opportunity in consider- 
able numbers, laws may be enacted under which their proved 
fitness for volunteer commissions will carry a right to receive 
commissions whenever a volunteer force is called out, and ~ 
that a selection upon the ground of ascertained competency 
may thus take the place of the necessarily indiscriminate 
appointment of volunteer officers concerning whose fitness 
the appointing power can not possibly be informed.” 


The system of military education prepared by Secretary 
Root, was carried out in General Orders No. 155, Headquarters 
of the Army, series of 1901, under which the General Service 
and Staff College is established, taking the place of the U. S. 
Infantry and Cavalry School. The provisions of this order 
relating to the establishment of the college are as follows: 


“The Infantry and Cavalry School at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kan., shall be enlarged and developed into a General Service 
and Staff College, and shall be a school of instruction for all 
arms of the service, to which shall be sent officers, preferably 
of the grade of lieutenant, who have been recommended for 
proficiency attained in the officers’ schools conducted in the 
various posts 

“The college will be opened September 1, 1902, and for 
the present the instruction will be limited to a period of one 
year, and such additional time as may be necessary to com- 
plete the annual maneuvers, which it is contemplated shall be 
carried out each autumn conjointly with such garrisons as 
may be assembled for the purpose. The permanent garrison 
for the General Service and Staff College will consist of four 
companies of engineers, four troops of cavalry, three batteries 
of field artillery, twelve companies of infantry, a band, Signal 
Corps detachment, Hospital Corps detachment, post non- 
commissioned staff, and such field officers, instructors, and 
student officers, in addition to those belonging to the organi- 
zations serving at the post, as may be ordered from time to 
time. 

* % % x 


‘Upon the conclusion of the annual examinations the 
college staff will recommend such student officers as have 
especially distinguished themselves, for further instruction 
in the War College. Such recommendations will make men- 
tion of any special qualifications or attainments of individual 
officers.” 
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The last named order was followed with another, General 
Order No. 89, August 1, 1902, in which the regulations and 
program of instruction for the government of the College 
are published. 

The strength of the command at Fort Leavenworth under 
the plan adopted will consist of 3,006 men, not including 
officers. Brigadier-General J. Franklin Bell, U.S. Army, has 
been assigned to the command of the post, and as the com- 
mandant of the General Service and Staff College. 

From September Ist to September 11, 1902, Colonel J. A. 
Augur was temporarily commandant of the college, and in- 
augurated the course for the first class of students. Since 
September 11th, Colonel C. W. Miner, Sixth Infantry, has 
been in command of the post and commandant of the col- 
lege. Inthe present class, the first to take the course are 
twenty-nine cavalry and sixty-five infantry officers, chosen 
from the head of the lists of first and second lieutenants. 


REGULATIONS AND PROGRAM OF INSTRUCTION OF THE GENERAL 
SERVICE AND STAFF COLLEGE. 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
GENERAL ORDERS, } WASHINGTON, August I, 1902. 
No. 89. 5 

The accompanying Regulations and Program of Instruc- 
tion for the government of the General Service and Staff 
College, at Fort Leavenworth, Kan., are published for the 
information and guidance of all concerned: 


REGULATIONS. 
OFFICIAL DESIGNATION, ORGANIZATION, AND ADMINISTRATION, 

1. The College is officially designated the General Service and Staff 
College. 

2. The commanding officer of the post of Fort Leavenworth, Kan., shall 
be the Commandant of the College. 

3. The senior officer on duty with the College, pursuant to orders from 
the War Department, shall be the Assistant Commandant of the College. 


4. The Staff of the College shall consist of the Assistant Commandant 
and the Instructors in charge of departments. A majority thereof shall con- 
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stitute a quorum for business. All deliberations, discussions, and individual 
votes of the Staff are to be regarded as confidential. 

5. There shall be a Secretary of the College, appointed by the Com- 
mandant. 

6. The Instructors shall be assisted by such number of Assistant Instruc- 
tors, designated by the Commandant, as may be required. 

7. When practicable the Instructors and Assistant Instructors shall be 
senior in rank to the officers of the student class; but when officers assigned as 
Instructors or Assistant Instructors are junior in rank to officers of the student 
class, they shall, in the execution of such duty, be respected accordingly. 

8. The Instructors and Assistant Instructors shall, as far as practicable in 
the judgment of the Commandant, be exempt from all- duties which would 
interfere with the performance of duty as Instructors or Assistant Instructors. 

g. The officers and the enlisted force and equipment of the several organi- 
zations on duty at the post shall be available for the practical instruction of 
officers of the student class in field operations and drill regulations, at such 
times as may be determined by the Commandant. 

10. The officers designated as members of the student class shall be 
detailed in orders from the War Department. As soon as a list of the officers 
so selected has been furnished to the Commandant of the College, he shall 
cause the program of instruction and the list of authorized text-books to be 
sent to them. 

DISCIPLINE. 


11. The College shall be governed by the rules of discipline prescribed 
for military posts and by the regulations of the College. In matters pertain- 
ing to the College and the course of instruction, it shall be exclusively subject to 
the control of the War College Board. 


COMMANDANT OF THE COLLEGE, 


12. The Commandant shall from time to time apply to the War Depart- 
ment for the detail of officers for duty at the College, and from them he shall 


assign the Assistant Commandant, the Instructors, the Assistant Instructors, 
and the Secretary. 

The Commandant shall make application to the War Department for 
such articles of engineer, ordnance, and signal property as may be necessary. 


13. 


14. The Commandant shall make annual report to the Adjutant-General 
of the Army of the progress and wants of the College after each yearly exami- 
nation. 

15. The Commandant is authorized to order the expenditure of such quan- 
tity of ammunition for field guns, machine guns, and small arms as he may 
deem necessary for proper instruction. 


ASSISTANT COMMANDANT OF THE COLLEGE, 


16. ‘The Assistant Commandant shall preside at the meetings of the Staff 
in the absence of the Commandant. 

17. The Assistant Commandant shall inspect the methods of instruction 
in the several departments, and shall frequently visit the section rooms during 
recitations or lectures. He shall make report in writing to the Secretary of 
the College from time to time, for the information of the Commandant. If 
occasion should arise, he will make immediate report. 

THE SECRETARY OF THE COLLEGE. 

18. The Secretary shall be the custodian of the records. He is responsi- 

ble for the College fund and for all property purchased therefrom. 


1g. All official correspondence relating to the College from members 
thereof shall be addressed to the Secretary. 
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: DEPARTMENTS. 

20. The course of instruction shall be embraced in four departments, as 
follows : 

First—Department of Tactics. 

Second—Department of Engineering. 

Third—Department of Law. 

Fourth—Department of Military Sanitation and Hygiene. 

The Instructors assigned by the Commandant shall have charge of these 
departments respectively. The chief medical officer at the Post shall have 
charge of the Departmen: of Military Sanitation and Hygiene. 

21. The departments shall include the courses of study as follows: 

Department of Tactics: The course of tactics and minor tactics, organi- 
zation of armies, field exercises with and without troops, hippology, equita- 
tion, small-arms firing regulations, lectures on the principles of strategy, and 
drill regulations of the different arms. 

Department of Engineering: The course of military topography and 
sketching, field fortification, and field engineering. 

Department of Law: The courses of law and military administration. 

Department of Military Sanitation and Hygiene: ‘The course of military 
sanitation and hygiene. 

INSTRUCTION. 

22. The course of instruction shall be as provided for in the program of 
instruction, covering one year consisting of two terms. 

23. The first term’s course shall begin on the 1st of September, unless 
that date fall on Saturday or Sunday, in which case the course shall begin the 
following Monday. It shall end on the 21st of December, concluding with the 
semi-annual examination. 

The second term’s course shall embrace the period from the 4th day of 
January to the 30th day of June following, concluding with the final examina- 
tions. 

24. The month of July following the final examinations shall be devoted 
to such practical exercises in the field as may be ordered by the Commandant. 

25. Recitations, including exercises in application, shall be held daily ex- 
cepting Saturdays, Sundays and holidays. The period from December 22d to 
January 4th, both dates inclusive, shall also be excepted. 

At stated intervals, to be determined by the Commandant, during the 
course of instruction in each department, these shall be prepared by the stu- 
dent officers in addition to their regular classroom work. The subjects shall 
be assigned by the respective instructors with the approval of the Comman- 
dant. They shall be germane to the subject under instruction and shall be 
such as will not involve unreasonable laborin preparation. In determining the 
merit of such work stress shall be laid, not merely upon soundness of conclu- 
sions, but also upon combined clearness and terseness of statement and of 
reasoning. The aim shall be to make them models of military memoranda, 
as complete and in as few words as will clearly express the ideas. 

26. All student officers shall be embraced in one class, which shall be 
divided into sections of convenient size and adaptation. 

27. Record shall be kept of all recitations and exercises, and weekly re- 
port of the same shall be made through the instructors to the Commandant. 

28. Recitations shall be classified as “satisfactory” or “unsatisfactory.” 
Each unsatisfactory recitation shall be at once reported to the Commandant, 
who will require an explanation in writing from the officer reported. 

29. The study of text-books and recitations therefrom shall be supple- 
mented by lectures and exercises in application. Recitations shall not as a 
tule exceed one hour for each section, but this time limitation shall not apply 
to practical exercises. 

30. The allotment of time for instruction in each department shall be 
fixed upon the recommendation of the Staff, approved by the Commandant. 
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Each instructor shall devote to practical instruction as much as possible of the 
time allotted to his department. - 

31. Instructors and Assistant Instructors shall report in writing, on the 
day of occurrence, all student officers late or absent from recitation or exer- 
cise, or neglecting to make proper preparation for the same. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

32. Examinations shall be held in the months of December and June. 

3. All examinations shall be written and shall be conducted under the 
supervision of the Staff. 

34. When any subject upon which a student is to be graded is weighted, 
its value shall be announced before the examination work 1s begun. 

35. The Instructor and his assistants in any one department shall assign 
to the student a mark on his examination papers, the mark varying between 
“o” for a complete failure, and “3” fora perfect paper. The average of the 
marks given by the Instructor and his assistants shall constitute the examina- 
tion mark in their department. The Instructor shall then submit to the Com- 
mandant lists of the students under his instruction, arranged in order of 
merit by marks received (a) in examination and (4) in practical exercises 
which have been held during the previous term. 

36. In determining the order of merit in any subject, due credit shall be 
given for problems, maps, and results of practical work pertaining to such 
subject and required of student officers during the course of instruction. 

37. All members of the class shall be given identical questions and re- 
quired to draw the same maps and diagrams in examination. In case of an 
officer not examined with his class owing to sickness or other cause, he shall 
be examined as soon as practicable after his return to duty. For this exami- 
nation the topics and questions shall be similar to, but not identical with, 
those given in the general examination. 

38. The examination papers, maps, problems, etc., with such exceptions 
as the Staff may designate, shall, after action by the Staff, be filed with the 
records of the College. 

39. The assist in fixing the relative proficiency of officers the Instructor 
in the Department of Tactics and his assistants shall note the manner in 
which students perform their duties in all military exercises. The ability to 
impart instruction, to command, to see what is required, and the soldierly 
bearing of an officer—all shall be considered in marking, according to the 
rule prescribed for examination. 

4o.. The maximum values assigned to the different departments in ascer- 
taining the figure of merit shall be as follows: 

Department of Tactics (350) : 
Practical work Fe Or peor stn TGS 


Department of Engineering (300): 
Practical work 
Theoretical work . 
Department of Law 
Department of Military Sanitation and Hygiene 2 
40. For record at the College and at the War Department, the class upon 
graduation shall be arranged in order of merit, special proficiency in any sub- 
ject to be noted; but publication of the class standing shall be limited to an 
alphabetical arrangement in two grades, viz: 
(1) Distinguished. 
(2) Proficient. 
In determining the order of merit the marks received upon original ex- 
amination shall be considered. 
42. Relative standing in the thory of the different subjects taught in 
each department shall be based solely upon the examinations, but all practi- 
cal work marks shall be considered in determining the order of merit as con- 
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templated in paragraph 41, as well as in deciding upon the proficiency or de- 
ficiency of an officer at the close of each term. 
. An officer failing to pass a satisfactory examination in any subject 

(by which shall be understood the attainment of 70 per cent. of the maximum 
in the examination, as well as 70 per cent. of the maximum in the practical 
work of the previous half year) shall be re-examined either in theory, in prac- 
tice, or in both, at the discretion of the Staff of the College, after such equitable 
time as may be fixed by it, and, if then declared deficient, he shall be specially 
reported to the War Department, with a statement by the Commandant as to 
the cause of failure as determined by the Staff, and with a view to his being 
returned to his regiment: Provdded, That if the deficiency occur at the sem1- 
annual examination, the officer may be conditioned by the Staff until the final 
examination, at which he shall be examined on the whole year’s course of that 
subject in which the deficiency occurred. 

44. The Commandant shall forward to the War Department a report of 
the final action of the Staff at each examination. 


GRADUATION, 


45. The Staff shall note the names of the students who may have shown 
marked proficiency in any branch, and shall state the professional employ- 
ments for which any of them appear to be specially qualified. The staff shall 
also note the names of officers of the distinguished grade, if any, not to exceed 
five, to be borne upon the Army Register as “honor graduates.” 

46. Officers who pass successfully through the entire course of instruction 
shall receive a diploma setting forth their proficiency. This diploma shall be 
signed by the Commandant, the Assistant Commandant, and the Staff. 

47. When an officer has graduated in the distinguished class, that fact, 
with a transcript from the records of the College, setting forth the branches in 
which he has been especially distinguished and the recommendations given 
in his case by the Staff of the College, shall be communicated to the colonel of 
his regiment, who shall publish the same in a regimental order. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

48. Disbursements of the funds shall be made only upon the written 
order of the Commandant, and vouchers shall be taken for all expenditures, 
one copy of which shall be filed with the College records. 

49. The College library, consisting for the most part of professional 
books, maps, and scientific periodicals, shall be maintained separate and apart 
from the Post library, and for the convenience and improvement of officers. 

50. In case of loss or damage to any book, periodical, map, or other prop- 
erty belonging to the College, the person responsible for such loss or damage 
shall make the same good by the payment of the amount of the damage or 
actual cost of the article lost or destroyed. The damage shall be assessed by 
the Secretary of the College, whose action, when approved by the Comman- 
dant, shall be final. 

51. The authorized text-books and books of reference shall be selected 
upon the recommendation of the Staff of the College and with approval of 
the Commandant, but Instructors and Assistant Instructors shall, when 
required to do so, prepare essays on the subject-matter of their courses of 
instruction, which, when recommended by the Staff and approved by the Com- 
mandant, shall become authorized text-books and be printed at the College. 

52. Student officers shall be required to purchase their text-books. 

53. Instructors and Assistant Instructors shall submit to the College Staff, 
immediately after the final examination, any suggestions or recommendations 
they may have with regard to the course of instruction and the text-books used 
in their respective departments. 
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PROGRAM OF INSTRUCTION. 
DEPARTMENT OF TACTICS. 
Program of the Course in Tactics. 


The course in Tactics is divided into ten parts, and embraces lessons, lec- 
tures, and practical exercises with and without troops. 
Part I. Infantry Drill Regulations. 
Part II. Small Arms Firing Regulations, supplemented by lectures on 
Fire Discipline. 
Part III. Cavalry Drill Regulations. 
Part IV. Equitation and Hippology. 
Part V. Demonstrations of Field Artillery. 
Part VI. Manual of Guard Duty. 
Part VII. Troops in Campaign. 
Part VIII. Security and Information. 
Part IX. Organization and Tactics. 
Part X. Practical Work in the Study and Application of the Principles 
of Minor Tactics. 
DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING. 
Program of the Course of Engineering. 
The course of engineering is divided into three parts and consists of les- 
sons, lectures, and exercises in application, as follows : 
Part I. Military topography and sketching. 


Part II. Temporary or field fortifications. 
Part III. Military field engineering. 


DEPARTMENT OF LAW. 


Program of the Course of Law. 


The course of law is divided into three parts, and consists of lessons in the 
section room supplemented by lectures. 

Part I. Military law and Constitution of the United States. 

Part II. International law. 

Part III. Administration. 


DEPARTMENT OF MILITARY SANITATION AND HYGIENE. 
Program of the Course of Military Sanitation and Hygiene. 


The course of military sanitation and h gee consists of theoretical 
studies of the authorized text-book (Woodhull’s ), practically illustrated and 
explained by lectures, drawings, microphotographs, models. 
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COMMANDANT, SCHOOL STAFF, INSTRUCTORS AND STUDENT 
OFFICERS PRESENT AT OPENING OF SCHOOL IN 1881. 


To find the names of the officers whose excellent likenesses are presented in the 
double page half tone read below from left to right, commencing at top of picture. 


First Row.—Second Lieut. H. D. Reed, 25th Infantry; rst Lieut. M. B. 
Hughes, gth Cavalry; 1st Lieut. John H. Gifford, 2d Artillery; 2d Lieut. Her- 
bert J. Slocum, 7th Cavalry. 

Srconp Row.—Second Lieut. W. A. Kimball, 14th Infantry; 1st Lieut. 
Josiah R. King, 8th Cavalry; 2d Lieut. R. J.C. Irvine, 11th Infantry; rst 
Lieut. Rufus P. Brown, 4th Infantry; 2d Lieut. Charles Dodge, Jr., 24th In- 
fantry ; 2d Lieut. W. C. Brown, 1st Cavalry; 1st Lieut. B. H. Cheever, 6th 
Cavalry. 

TuirD Row.—Second Lieut. D. M. Defrees, 5th Infantry; 2d Lieut. J. E. 
McCoy, 7th Infantry; 2d Lieut. C. W. Abbott, Jr., r2th Infantry; rst Lieut. 
Cunliffe H. Murray, 4th Cavalry; 2d Lieut. J. B. Erwin, 4th Cavalry; rst Lieut. 
J. J. Crittenden, 22d Infantry ; rst Lieut. Otho W. Budd, 4th Cavalry. 

FourtH Row.—Second Lieut. E. H. Weber, 20th Infantry; rst Lieut. 
Henry A. Reed, 2d Artillery; Capt. John N. Coe, 2oth Infantry; Maj. B. E. 
Fryer, Surgeon, U.S. Army; Capt. S. B. M. Young, 8th Cavalry; Capt. T. M. 
Tolman, tst Infantry ; Capt. J. B. Johnson, 3d Cavalry ; rst Lieut. George D. 
Wallace, 7th Cavalry; 2d Lieut. Charles Byrne, 6th Infantry. 

Firru Row.— First Lieut. Victor Biart, Assistant Surgeon, U.S. Army; 
Capt. Theodore J. Wint, 4th Cavalry ; rst Lieut. John B. Rodman, Adjutant 2oth 
Infantry; Maj. Caleb R. Layton, 20th Infantry; Col. E.S. Otis, 20th Infantry ; 
Maj. J. J. Upham, 5th Cavalry; rst Lieut. Thomas W. Lord, Quartermaster, 
zoth Infantry ; Post Chaplain T. W. Barry; Acting Assistant Surgeon W. J. 
Barbour. , 

S1xtH Row.—First Lieut. T. E. True, 4th Infantry; 2d Lieut. L’H. Slo- 
cum, 18th Infantry; 1st Lieut. Frank H. Edmunds, rst Infantry ; Capt. Theo- 
dore Schwan, 11th Infantry; Maj. J. S. Poland, 21st Infantry; Capt. E. B. 
Williston, 2d Artillery ; Capt. J. S. McNaught, 20th Infantry ; 2d Lieut. Arthur 
Williams, 3d Infantry ; rst Lieut. Charles M. O’Connor, 8th Cavalry ; 2d Lieut. 
Vasa E. Stolbrand, 13th Infantry. 

SEVENTH Row.—Second Lieut. Silas A. Woolfe, 4th Infantry; 2d Lieut. 
Thomas J. Clay, roth Infantry; rst Lieut. Paul Harwood, 2oth Infantry; 1st 
Lieut. Lewis Merriam, 4th Infantry; 2d Lieut. Henry A. Greene, 20th Infan- 
try; 1st Lieut. Alfred Reynolds, 2oth Infantry; rst Lieut. Leon Matile, r1th 
Infantry ; 2d Lieut. Joseph T. Dickman, 3d Cavalry; 1st Lieut. C. M. Rock- 
feller, gth Infantry. 

E1cutu Row.—Second Lieut. F. D. Rucker, 2d Cavalry; 2d Lieut. Ed- 
win St. John Greble, 2d Artillery; 2d Lieut. A. F. Handforth, 11th Infantry ; 
2d Lieut. John A. Lockwood, 17th Infantry; 2d Lieut. H. W. Wheeler, 5th 
Cavalry ; 2d Lieut. E. H. Brooke, 21st Infantry; 2d Lieut. Eugene Cushman, 
16th Infantry ; 2d Lieut. Thomas Connolly, rst Infantry. 

NintH Row.—Second Lieut. William C. Muhlenberg, 2d Infantry; rst 
Lieut. C. H. Heyl, 23d Infantry; 2d Lieut. John M. Cunningham, roth Infan- 
try; 2d Lieut. Leighton Finley, roth Cavalry; rst Lieut. D. D. Mitchell, 15th 
Infantry ; 2d Lieut. H. Johnson, Jr., 8th Infantry. 





CHINA NOTES (1900). 


By Caprain CHAS. D. RHODES, Srxtu U. S. Cavatry. 


HESE notes are jottings made in a diminutive diary 
from day to day while participating in the China relief 
expedition. If they prove at all interesting to the readers 
of the CAVALRY JOURNAL, it will be because they were made 
on the spot, with little subsequent revision or amplification. 
No literary merit whatever is claimed for them. 

June 30th.—After one day’s notice I took up my quarters 
as quartermaster on the United States chartered transport 
Leelanaw and worked very hard all day, loading horses and 
stores, and otherwise preparing for sea. Have 252 horses of 
the Sixth Cavalry aboard, and one private horse of Major E., 
to be delivered at Honolulu. Have thirty-one soldiers of 
my regiment, and one hospital attendant. Lieutenant S. 
and Dr. R., with Veterinary Surgeons G. and D., are to be 
my companions of the voyage. At 5:30 this evening we 
pulled out and anchored off shore, San Francisco Harbor, 
awaiting sailing orders. We are as yet ignorant of our des- 
tination, but expect to go to Nagasaki, via Honolulu and 
Kobe, and there receive instructions as to final destination, 
China or the Philippines. 

July 1st.— Waited all the morning for sailing orders. Sent 
Lieutenant S. ashore for salt-water soap and thermometers 
to hang in lower holds. He returned with clinical thermom- 
eters about 12 M., saying our sailing orders had been pre- 
pared and would soon be aboard. When I came aboard at 
such short notice, I found the Zeelanaw loaded with thou- 
sands of dollars worth of stores, and was handed invoices and 
receipts to sign for property said to be buried in the bowels 
of the ship. It is needless to say that I refused to receipt 
under such circumstances. At 1:30 P. M. to-day a tug brought 
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our sailing orders, and at 2:00 we passed out towards the 
Golden Gate. Immedi«t-ly encountered the tail end of a 
storm, a very heavy sea from the northwest; and as our 
course lay southwest by west, we rolled in the trough of the 
sea all night. Our horses are ranged in two tiers on the 
main deck and in the hold; and are separated from each 
other by wooden bars, with breast and tail boards. Some of 
these broke during the storm, and one poor animal was pre- 








UPPER DECK HORSE TRANSPORT. 


cipitated into the hoid. Although falling eighteen or twenty 
feet, he was uninjured. Dozens of horses lost their footing 
and fell to the slippery deck, where they slid helplessly 
about as the vessel rocked from side to side. We were all 
violently sea-sick, but managed to get a half dozen men up, 
and together we worked nearly all night getting the horses 
on their feet. To labor in the hold of a vessel under such 
circumstances, reminds one of Dante’sInferno. It was a fine 
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test of the habit of discipline, for personally we all wanted 
to die, such were the pangs of mal de mer. 

July 2d.— Everybody very sea-sick and but few men able 
to work. Have been feeding the horses bran, but to-day 
put slings on all animals on starboard side of main deck, and 
fed bran and oats, half and half. Two horses are still down 
on the after main deck, and until the storm abates we shall 
be unable to right them. 

July 3d.— Had guard of six men with horses all night. 
Four animals fell, but were promptly righted. This morn- 
ing we got a horse on his feet which has been down for 
thirty-six hours, wedged under the after-winch. Our first 
horse died to-day from internal injuries and was thrown over- 
board. All hands are feeling better. 

July 4th.—Sea smooth, and everyone except Privates W., 
M. and H., are feeling better. My men are fed by contract 
with the ship, and there is complaint to-day of poor fare. 
Found horse of Troop D, moved yesterday from winch, dead 
to-day in his sling. Both he and No.1 died from internal 
injuries, portions of their stalls having broken during the 
storm. Spent the entire day thoroughly cleaning, washing 
and disinfecting the ship. 

July 5th—Our third horse (Troop D) died early this 
morning of internal injuries received the first night of our 
voyage. He was found dead in his sling. After breakfast 
we thoroughly cleaned ship. Worked all afternoon over 
Sergeant B.’s horse, which has colic, and he is improving. 
Saw our first flying fish to-day. Our fourth horse died this 
evening, again of internal injuries. He had been refusing 
his forage. It would seem now that the stalling had been 
materially weakened by several voyages, and should have 
been renewed by the quartermaster’s department before leav- 
ing port. 

July 6th.—-Sergeant Baker’s horse died about 5:00 P. M. 
to-day of inflammation of the bowels, following colic. He 
made a grand fight for life. Wethrew him overboard. It 
is sad to see these grand old troop horses die so ignomini- 
ously after years of faithful service on the Western plains. 
The weather continues fine. We expect to reach Honolulu 
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Wednesday morning. All persons on board have been 
vaccinated. 

July 7th.—Nothing of importance. One horse suffering 
with pneumonia seems to be improving. Collins’ horse had 
slight colic and retention of urine. Used catheter. 

July 1oth.—One day is like another. We see flying-fish, 
goonies and bos'n birds. 

July 11th.—Sighted the Hawaiian Islands about 11 o'clock 
last night. Pilot came aboard at 5 A. M. to-day, and by 6:00 








HORSE TRANSPORT, SHOWING WINDSAILS. 


we were alongside the dock at Honolulu. Unloaded horses 
and turned them loose in a paddock about seven-eighths of 
a mile distant. Horses are in good shape except the 
pneumonia case, which died on the dock this evening. Fed 
three pounds of oats only to animals, but as much hay as 
they could eat. Saw something of the City of Honolulu 
this morning, a curious mixture of all nationalities, mostly 
Asiatics. The amount of shipping in the harbor is prodi- 
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gious. Twelve vessels are at anchor awaiting berths at the 
docks. Visited Camp McKinley, and passed lovely resi- 
dences, fairly buried in luxuriant tropical vegetation. The 
mosquitoes here are very troublesome. 

July 12th.—Find so much bran necessary to keep animals’ 
bowels open, and so much spoils through exposure on deck, 
that we loaded an additional 30,000 pounds to-day. A gang 
of Kanakas cleaned the ship. 

July 13th.—Was notified by Depot Quartermaster that he 
wished the Lee/anaw to sail on Sunday, the 15th inst. Asmy 
animals had been put aboard at San Francisco after a ten- 
day railroad journey, I would have liked two days longer 
rest at Honolulu. It has seemed to me that asI am the 
officer held responsible for the safe arrival of the horses, I 
should be the judge of the amount of rest needed en route. 

July 14th.—Carpenters put to work strengthening super- 
structure deck on which many thousand tons of forage are 
loaded. We fear lest a severe typhoon may precipitate this 
load on the animals below. The braces between stalls and 
worn breast-boards have been replaced. 

July 15th.—Carpenters worked until 9:30 A. M., when 
loading of horses was begun, using two swinging cars, 
hoisted aloft with steam winches. At 5:00 P. M. we went to 
sea. Found two stowaways aboard, one being a deserter 
from the artillery at Honolulu, who said he desired Philippine 
or China service. Put them both to work. 

July 16th.— Another complaint from the men about the 
unpalatable character of the ship’s food. The contract price 
of sixty cents per day per man. should give them excellent 
fare. Hada very plain talk with the master of the transport, 
which will result in improved rations for the men. The 
master was once a petty officer in the U. S. navy, and judges 
the needs of our soldiers by the now ancient standard of 
“pork and treacle.” 

July 17th—Horses are doing well. Another civilian 
stowaway turned up this evening. The ship’s captain put 
him in irons, but afterwards released him and put him to 
stoking in the engine room. I now have 249 animals aboard, 
six having died en route to Honolulu. 
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July 18th.—One or two animals a little off their feed. 
We are so far south that the temperature is quite warm. 
With no facilities for exercising the horses, it is difficult to 
keep their bowels open. Colic and pneumonia are the two 
diseases most to be feared; the former from overfeeding 
without sufficient exercise, and the latter from draughts 
caused by wind-sails, blow-pipes and electric fans. If the 
sea were a little rougher the horses would have sufficient 
exercise in retaining their footing. - The heat in this south- 
ern latitude is oppressive to animals in the hold of the ship, 
and I am beginning to think the northern route the better, 
whether from San Francisco or Seattle. 

July 22d.—This morning we crossed the 180° meridian, 
and hence jumped from the 20th to the 22d of July. Had 
fire and boat drill this afternoon at 4 o’clock. Boat drill very 
slow and poor. I doubt very much if these boats could be 
safely unshipped in a moderate sea; and the conglomerate 
array of firemen, waiters, and others who make up the crews, 
does not promise well for good management in an emer- 
gency. 

July 30th.—Since last writing, our voyage has been un- 
eventful. No land has been sighted, and not a single sail 
since leaving Honolulu. Much of each day has been spent 
in caring for the horses and in keeping the horse decks clean 
and free from odor. All manure must be raised from the 
holds in baskets, and the horse decks flushed with a hose. 
The last two days have been cool and the animals appear 
refreshed. Several incipient cases of colic have been treated 
opportunely. We expect to sight land to-morrow—the Jap- 
anese island of Fatsizio. 

July 31st.—Passed Fatsizio about 8:00 A. M. It seems 
to be an extinct volcano, and is green with vegetation. 
Portions of it seem to be under cultivation, although field 
glasses revealed no signs of inhabitants. 

August 1st.—All day long we skirted the Japanese coast, 
entering Kii Channel. The country is beautifully green. 
About 8:00 P. M. we passed through the narrows and dropped 
anchor off Kobe. 
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August 2d.—Moved up early to a better anchorage. After 
breakfast went ashore and visited the American Consulate, 
where I found a telegram from General Chaffee, sent from 
Nagasaki, directing us to proceed at once to Taku, China. 
The ship’s captain made arrangements for coaling the vessel, 
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FLYING STALL—HORSE TRANSPORT. 


and I ordered 300 tons of water aboard.* Cabled our arrival 
to Washington. 

August 3d.—Our pilot came aboard and we started for 
Mozi, through the Inland Sea, about 8:30 A. M. The scenery 
is beautiful in the extreme, the sea being dotted with green 
islands and the water made picturesque with odd-shaped 
junks, sampans, and larger craft. 
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August 4th—The Inland Sea is more open to-day, but 
the scenery is still very fascinating. About 11.00 A. M. to- 
day the sea narrowed and we reached Mozi. In the straits 
we passed four fortified land batteries, the armament appar- 
ently being eight-inch Krupprifles. We passed out of the In- 
land Sea about 2:00 P. M., and the pilot left us. To-night we 
are far out on the China Sea, steering almost due west. This 
course will take us south of Korea. The days are very hot, 
but after nightfall a delightful breeze springs up, refreshing 
the tired horses. 

August 6th.—We have sailed up around Korea, first west, 
then northwest, and finally nearly north. On the night of 
the 5th one sick horse died of pneumonia, caused by the 
change in latitude. 

August 7th.—About 9 A. M. we got our first sight of China, 
the promontory of Shantung, on which stands a light-house. 
About 5 P. M. some excitement was caused by the appearance 
of a man-of-war, apparently steering to intercept us. As we 
had received little news at Kobe as to the progress of the 
China relief expeditions, we immediately had visions of be- 
ing sunk by one of the Chinese battleships. Fortunately, 
however, our fears proved groundless, and the war vessel 
crossed our course towards Korea. Our horses have naturally 
become tired of the long voyage. Another one is threatened 
with pneumonia. 

August 8th.— Our pneumonia case died last night. This 
morning about 8 o’clock we narrowly escaped running on an 
unchartered rock in the middle of the Yellow Sea. One of 
the ships of the allies had evidently discovered it, for its lo- 
cation was marked by a small buoy, surmounted by two col- 
ored streamers. Had we been here at night it is likely we 
would have struck the obstruction, as our course was taking 
us directly towards 4t. Our horses appear very tired and are 
apparently unable to successfully combat disease. At 1 P.M. 
we reached the roadstead of Taku. It was indeed an inspir- 
ing sight to see hundreds of men-of-war and transports of all 
nations riding at anchor. We anchored near the transports 
Connemaugh and Grant, about ten miles off shore, owing to 
the shoal water. Admiral Remey’s aide came aboard with 
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the Admiral’s compliments, and told us all the news. I later 
returned the visit. Saw Captain Baker of the Grant, who is 
acting harbormaster, and got half promise to unload the 
Leelanaw to-morrow. We can see a lighter loaded with 135 
of the Connemaugh’s horses stuck in the mud at the mouth of 
the Pei Ho River. We hear that General Chaffee and our 
troops are at Tien Tsin—the Sixth Cavalry waiting for its 
horses. 

August 9th.—Waited for a lighter allthe morning. Sent 
Lieutenant S. to the Grant, and Captain B. said that a lighter 
would surely come to unload us at 2 P. M., but it failed to 
appear. We are veryimpatient to get our poor horses ashore 
and rejoin the regiment at Tien Tsin. 

August 1oth.—Still waiting for alighter. As our vessel 
has no steam-launch, and it is probably fifteen miles to 
Tongku, we are rather helpless. Sent Lieutenant S. in to 
Tongku on the Gran?’s steam-launch, invoking him to do all 
things to get us unloaded. About 3:00 P. M. the Pichili, a 
large steam lighter, came out,and I unloaded part of the 
stores, all the saddles and 124 horses before 12 oclock to- 
night. An incident of the unloading was that the ship’s 
officers and crew refused to assist in the unloading or in 
working the steam winches without extra compensation, 
claiming that their contract did not require it. I found two 
soldiers who understood the work, and much to the chagrin 
of the seamen, did the unloading without their assistance. 
I have never yet failed to find the right man for any 
emergency among our American soldiers. We expect an- 
other lighter alongside in the morning to take the rest of 
our horses. Unloading horses by steam power by starlight 
ten miles off shore, with inexperienced men, has been a 
unique experience. 

August 11th.—The lighter Foochow appeared early and 
we unloaded the remainder of our cargo, passing up the 
winding Pei Ho to Tongku. The latter is a very busy 
town, crowded with the soldiers of all nations, working 
Chinese coolies to the limit. Supplies are being forwarded 
as rapidly as possible on the river by means of junks, and on 
the railroad now managed by the Russians. Our Depot 
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Quartermaster at Tongku has not lost time in seizing build- 
ings for the storage of United States property, and is rushing 
forward supplies at a lively rate. Each junk carries the flag 
of the nation to which it belongs, usually with ours—a 
white flag with the letters U. S. marked thereon with a 
brush. Similarly each gang of coolies carries a protective 
flag. At least one soldier accompanies each gang to prevent 
it being gobbled up by the soldiers of other nations. The 





SIXTH CAVALRY CAMP AT YANG TSUN. 


coolies prefer to work for our government, as we treat them 
kindly, and are paying them twenty cents gold a day. The 
coolies of other nations are impressed. 

August 12th.—Loaded my horses on a train of Gondola 
cars, on the Russian Railway, and stationed soldiers between 
the cars to quiet the animals and keep them aboard. As the 
sides of the cars barely reached the animals’ knees, each 
sudden jolt seemed about to precipitate horses to the ground; 
in fact, before we started, I picked up three American horses 
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which had been lost from preceding trains. Fortunately the 
train moved with snail-like slowness. Back in the caboose 
a Cossack officer and myself attempted to talk French. He 
was good enough to say that the American cavalry was the _ 
finest in the world. Reached Tien Tsin at 3:00 P. M. on the 
hottest day I have ever experienced. A mounted detachment 
met us, and after unloading our animals, led them off towards 
the Sixth Cavalry camp, leaving us to follow on foot. Un- 
fortunately we were misdirected, and after wandering an hour 
among the remains of deserted Chinese buildings, we reached 
our camp thoroughly exhausted. It was the last straw in 
the fatiguing labor of the past four days. 

August 13th.—Very, very hot in camp. The Sixth Cav- 
alry is assisting in holding Tien Tsin. General Chaffee is 
moving up the Pei Ho with the allies. Troop M alone 
accompanies him, as our horses arrived too late for the first 
advance. Even now, after forty days at sea, the animals 
appear quite exhausted and run down. There was a night 
alarm to-night, as a wild rumor came that our forces at the 
front had been cut off. 

August 14th.—It is still intensely hot. Our horses are 
being shod and placed in condition for active field service. 

August 15th—Troop A went on a scout this morning, 
accompanied by twenty-five Bengal Lancers. * Near a native 
village six miles from here, the little command was suddenly 
fired upon by Chinese concealed in trenches at two hundred 
yards range. Their fire was returned, but our troops did 
not care to bring on a general action. Nocasualties. Lieu- 
tenant Gausson, of the Lancers, performed an act of heroism 
in rescuing under a hot fire, a corporal of Troop A, who had 
been thrown from his horse in the first mélée.* We are 
warned to-night by the British and Japanese generals in 
Tien Tsin, that a general attack is expected on our position 
to-night by the Chinese Imperial troops, their main attack 
to be directed west of the west arsenal. Our troops have 
been assigned to positions along the parapet encircling our 











* Lieutenant Gausson has since received the Victoria Cross for this act of 


heroism. 
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camp, so that there may be no confusion in case this night 
attack materializes. We slept in our clothes. 

August 16th.—It rained hard during the night and the 
Chinese failed to attack. We heard to-night, through the 
Japanese headquarters, of the fall of Peking and the safety 
of the legations. Lieutenant M. made a reconnaissance this 
morning, but the Chinese had retreated. 

August 18th.—We received orders to-day to prepare for an 
attack on the Boxers, located southwest of Tien Tsin, who 
are reported as being active and threatening. 





CHINESE PRISONERS—SIXTH CAVALRY FIGHT, TIEN TSIN. 


August 19th.—It is Sunday. We left camp, mounted and 
equipped, at 4 A. M.,and rendezvoused at the race-track, with 
a platoon of Bengal Lancers. Proceeded south of west about 
six miles. Our squadron (A, C and D Troops) had the ad- 
vance, with Troop D as advance guard. As we passed by a 
field of high standing corn, we received a heavy fire from the 
field on our right flank. Several men were hit, but the Chi- 
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nese fire was too high to do much execution. Our three 
troops quickly dismounted‘to the right, “to fight on foot,” 
and under a hot fire, which clipped the cornstalks like the 
buzzing of bees, charged through the field. Picked up one 
Winchester repeating carbine in the field, showing the Boxers’ 
position. As we deployed into the open, we saw, some 1,200 
yards away, a long line of hostile troops deployed along 
trenches, and waving aloft all manner of strange flags. They 
opened a long range fire on us, to which we replied, princi- 
pally volley firing, by squad and troop. A few minutes later 
our led-horses were brought up, and the men held their horses 
individually on the skirmish line. Yielding, perhaps to fear 
of a flank attack by some British troops on their right, the 
Chinese moved by their left flank, and we conformed to their 
movement by making a half change of front to the right. 
Lest they should envelop our right flank, the troops of our 
third squadron were deployed, dismounted on our right, their 
horses under cover tothe rear. The Boxers kept up a pretty 
steady fire on our part of the line, which we answered by 
volleys, specially good marksmen being designated to pick 
off the Boxer standard-bearers. My trumpeter, standing a 
few feet behind me, and holding his own and my. horse on 
either hand, had both horses wounded almost simultaneously. 
Altogether, my troop alone had one horse killed and six horses 
wounded by this long range fire, we meanwhile waiting for 
our allies, the British, to reach the extreme left flank and 
combine with us in a general forward movement. As part 
of these allies were infantry, it took them a long time to reach 
their position, and at last, weary at the long delay, our squad- 
ron were directed to mount and charge, which we did by 
echelon, as foragers, from left to right, the other squadron 
being held in reserve. Several hundred Boxers were killed. 
My own charge led me directly towards the village, where a 
bunch of the enemy made a stand, with a hot fire, necessitat- 
ing my dismounting my men and pouring in a few volleys, 
which dispersed them in short order. During the charge a 
number of Boxers with spears, having red plumes near the 
point, were unearthed in the tall grass. The casualties of the 
entire engagement were slight for our side, being one soldier 
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mortally wounded and five or six wounded. Several hundred 
Boxers are reported killed and twenty or thirty prisoners were 
taken. Among the latter, one wounded boy with his arm 
shattered, excited our pity. During the engagement there 
came into action on the Chinese line what appeared to bea 
field-battery, burning black powder. A large puff of smoke 
would become visible, then a roar would be heard, and a few 
seconds later all kinds of old railroad iron would whistle 





FRENCH CAPTIVE BALLOON—MOVING TO PEKING. 


about us. We afterwards found this improvised battery to 
be “jingals,” or two-men-guns, mounted on ordinary ginrik- 
ashas. This engagement is officially known as Gaw-Char- 
Chun. 

August 20th.— Troops I, K and L, left for Peking early 
this morning, escorting General Barry. Received orders to- 
day to proceed with Troop C to-morrow to Yang-Tsun for 
station, to protect and control the Anglo-American telegraph 
line. Spent day loading troop property on a junk. 
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August 21st.—Our junk got off at 5 this morning, towed 
by the Monocacy’s tug. We marched at 5:15, mounted and 
equipped, going by way of the Walled City to Peitsang (ten 
miles), and thence to Yang Tsun (twenty miles). The 
country is admirably adapted for cavalry, and with our flank- 
ers and connecting files, we covered a mile of front. The 
road crosses the Pei Ho River at Peitsang to the east bank, 
and follows that bank to Yang Tsun, where it crosses on a 
pontoon bridge to the west bank. Encountered no opposi- 
tion en route. The invading army of the Allies had imme- 
diately preceded us, and the native villages were found in 
ruins and deserted. In many places, gruesome corpses of 
Chinamen still lay unburied, filling the vicinity with almost 
unbearable odors; while, at our approach, half-wild dogs fled 
from the piles of human bones that they were gnawing. In 
the wayside temples the Buddhist idols had been overturned 
and broken, and evidently a careful search had been made 
for money or jewels supposed to be concealed beneath the 
base of the images. Reached Yang Tsun about 3 P. M., and 
went into camp on the west side of the Pei Ho, near a well. 
Our junk failed to arrive, so we had to sleep in the open on 
short rations. To make matters worse it rained all night. 

August 22d.—Our lighter arrived early and we made our- 
selves very comfortable, with our conical wall tents and cook- 
ing outfit. Yang Tsun is garrisoned at present by detach- 
ments of Japanese, French, and a few Germans, all of 
whom live in deserted houses. Three miles south the rail- 
road crosses the Pei Ho on an iron bridge, and here the Rus- 
sians have an outpost and railroad station. This is the ex- 
treme north point of railroad communication at present, the 
remainder of the railroad to Peking having been torn up by 
the Boxers. Lieutenants Alexander and Torrey, of the 
British forces, stopped with us to-night, conducting thirty 
native soldiers, five hundred Bombay coolies, and a large 
number of sheep and beeves on the hoof to Peking. They 
gave us two bullocks and eighteen sheep which were unable 
to march farther. The British officer seems to be a very fine 


fellow. 
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August 23d.—Sent out patrol of ten men to Hosiwu, 
twenty miles north of us, with two days’ rations. They re- 
turn to-morrow. Also a second patrol (No.1) under Ser- 
geant S. northwest; No. 2 patrol under Sergeant G. west; 
No. 3 patrol under Sergeant S. southwest. This, in order to 
learn the surrounding country, and locate any Boxer or Im- 
perial troops, and make contact, if possible, with Cossack 
outposts along the demolished railroad. Returned, having 
seen neither enemies nor Cossacks. 





FRENCH INFANTRY ON THE MARCH. 


August 24th.—To-day a patrol went south to Peitsang, 
ten miles; and Sergeant S.’s patrol returned from Hosiwu 
with one prisoner, a coolie. We treated him kindly and 
offered him steady employment about the kitchen. We are 
now very comfortable in camp. 

August 25th.—Captain B., our Tien Tsin quartermaster, 
came up on train and seized dock at the railroad bridge. 
Sent guard to hold it. The Allies, especially the Russians, 
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are rapidly seizing all available wharfage, and it behooves 
us to secure a good site for a depot. We have secured a 
good strip of river bank about one hundred and seventy-five 
yards in length, and have planted our flag thereon. Went 
out on a twelve mile scout west, northwest and south. 
Found villages and fields held many frightened Chinos who 
fled at our approach. We treated them kindly, and so re- 
assured them that many returned from hiding. They 
brought us chickens, eggs and vegetables. Paid them for 
them, at which they were much surprised, and at first de- 
clined to accept money. We pointed to our uniforms and 
tried to make them understand that American soldiers would 
never treat them cruelly or unjustly. Returned to camp 
and received report of a lieutenant at Hosiwu being shot in 
the hand last night; also telegraph working party near 
Peitsang fired on this morning. Received Commanding 
General’s order in regard to punishment of Chinese guerrillas 
who are supposed to be tampering with the telegraph line. 

August 26th.—Sent Lieutenant D. and ten men to scout 
towards Peitsang, to burn village where firing occurred yes- 
terday on our working party, and intimidate the Boxers. The 
Anglo-American telegraph office was moved to-day from the 
French headquarters toourcamp. Line down again between 
here and Hosiwu. Lieutenant D. returned from Peitsang, 
without having found any Boxers. Captain B., the China 
representative of our Associated Press, passed through en 
route to Peking and dined with us. 

August 28th.—A China coolie with a dislocated knee was 
put ashore here from one of the junks. Although we have 
no surgeon, we bound up the limb with first-aid bandages 
and gave him plenty to eat. He appears very grateful. We 
want these people to understand that we have no sympathy 
with those who have committed atrocities on non-combatants. 
Made application for a surgeon. 

August 29th.—We are holding on tenaciously to our dock 
at the Yang Tsun railroad bridge, although other nations 
appear to be trying to crowd us out. We suspect one nation 
of moving the flag, marking our line of demarkation, during 
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the night. We had correspondent of the London Times at 
dinner to-day. 

August 30th.—Junk arrived with our surgeon, Doctor B., 
and rations and forage for fifteen days. Now have the pa- 
trolling of the telegraph line systematized so that our entire 
section of thirty miles ( Peitsang to Hosiwu) is traversed twice 
daily. We are beginning to think that the frequent breaks 
in the telegraph are not caused by Boxers, but by careless- 
ness on the part of the drivers, particularly of the Russian 
carts which knock down the slender telegraph poles during 
night marches. 

August 31st.—Privates J. and B. had an exciting experi- 
ence to-day. They wandered off in search of watermelons, 
carrying no arms but their revolvers. Suddenly eight or ten 
shots were fired at them from a cornfield. They returned 
the fire and ran. Unfortunately they ran in the wrong 
direction, got lost, and finally entered a Chinese village for a 
guide. The people were very friendly to them and guided 
them to the railroad, which they followed into Yang Tsun. 
They arrived in camp to-night, tired and hungry, having 
walked, they declare, thirty miles. To-day seized ten of the 
best buildings in Yang Tsun in the name of the United 
States and marked them suitably, to be used as quarters for 
troops in case we remain here during the coming winter. 
Made application for a machine-gun, as many rumors of an 
attack have been current. 

September 1st.—Sent Lieutenant D. with a detachment to 
try and find the Boxers who fired on our soldiers yesterday. 
He returned, having found the village where they had been, 
but they vacated ina hurry. He punished the inhabitants 
of this town by levying tribute of eighty chickens. His re- 
turning column looked like a caravan. Two correspondents 
of the London Mail, en route to Pekin, stopped over with us 
to-day. 

September 2d.—Last night careless foreign sentinels, sup- 
posed to be Germans, fired three shots over our camp. The 
foreign soldiers show poor discipline in firing at anything and 
everything they see, especially in passing up and down the 
Pei Ho on junks. Hundreds of junks of all nations pass our 
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camp daily, propelled by poling by coolies on the tow-path, 
by sails, or by a combination of all methods. The country 
is flat and the river winds about interminably. The river 
water is befouled by filth of all kinds—oftentimes by decom- 
posing dead bodies; but the coolies drink it without the 
slightest hesitation. We keep careful guard over our well, 
and allow no one to use it but ourselves. Our sick report is 
comparatively small, principally from diarrhoea and boils. 








BRITISH INDIAN TROOP—MAXIM BATTERY. 


The constant, arduous patrolling is running our horses down, 
with some sore backs. Yesterday the British officer at 
Hosiwu sent my patrol back with unimportant dispatches, 
when they should have rested there over night. This gave 
them a fifty mile ride. 

September 3d.—Received instructions to send escort for 
General Wilson to-morrow at the railroad depot. Lieutenant 
D. returned from Tien Tsin and rode his horse to our picket 
line between our camp and that of a French battery, tem- 
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porarily camped next to us. French sentinel challenged and 
D. answered, but the sentinel immediately fired, missing D. 
At reveille in the morning we found the ball had killed one 
of our horses tied on picket-line (‘‘Maceo”’), entering on 
right flank and passing through abdomen. The French bat- 
tery broke camp about 4:00 A. M., so that I had no oppor- 
tunity to protest, but have made an official report of the occur- 
rence. The poor-horse must have been slowly dying all night. 

September 4th.—We met General Wilson with an escort 
at the railroad station, and had seven guests at our little din- 
ner table to day. Sent escort forward with the general to 
Peking. A troop of Bengal cavalry came and camped next 
to us, with Captain Griffiths and Lieutenant Carnac, who are 
exceedingly pleasant neighbors. Also one company of Brit- 
ish sappers and miners. 

September 5th.—Went to railroad bridge and inspected 
our dock. Our soldiers are guarding a strip 175 yards in 
length, beginning at a point about 200 yards north of the 
bridge and extending to wagon road. Our section is sur- 
rounded by the troops of the allies, so that it was well we re- 
served this land in time. Received two very important 
cipher cablegrams by carrier from Peking, which were trans- 
mitted from here to Tongku by telegraph, thence to be 
cabled to Washington. 

September 7th.—To-day we found the French comman- 
dante had raised the French flag over several of our buildings 
in Yang Tsun, and the French soldiers had chalked ‘Maison de 
France” over our own “United States property.” Sent Lieu- 
tenant D. with a soldier-interpreter to protest, and this after- 
noon the French flag was hauled down from our buildings. 

September 8th.— Had some trouble with a Russian sol- 
dier, who struck one of our Chinese coolies with a whip. 
Arrested him, lectured him, then released him. One of our 
soldiers, born in Odessa, then indicted a letter to the Russian 
commandante, reciting our grievance. 

September oth.— Received word from Tongku that the 
important cablegram had been received safely and trans- 
mitted to ‘‘ Agwar”’ at Washington. Our guard at the rail- 
road bridge reported to-day that Russian troops from Peking 
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had occupied our ground. Sent Lieutenant D., with inter- 
preter, down to interview the Russian commander, by which 
an understanding was arrived at that the ground would be. 
vacated. Russians state they did not see our flag. Our 
troops have not had sufficient flags. Other nations came pro- 
vided with thousands of flags. For our camp I have had to 
have the troop saddler manufacture one from a shelter-half 
and strips of red torn from a Boxer sash. The stars have 











DETACHMENT SIXTEENTH BENGAL LANCERS. 


bothered the saddler considerably, but now “Old Glory”’ 
floats proudly from a tall staff, and means everything to us, 
home made though it is. Our little flag at the dock was 
begged from a passing steam launch belonging to our hospital 
ship Relief. 

September 10th.—Received order to-day directing me to 
report at Peking as Adjutant General of the First Brigade 
(Wilson’s) now garrisoning Peking and vicinity. This comes 
as a great surprise, and I do not know whether to be glad or 
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sorry to leave this little outpost in which I have become 
greatly interested. ; 

September 12th.—First day on road. Marched to Hosiwu, 
about twenty-two miles. Have a motley array of transpor- 
tation, captured pack ponies with improvised packs, and a 
mule hitched to an abandoned Chinese cart. Hosiwu is 
garrisoned by detachments of five or six nations. 

September 13th.—Marched to Maton, where we found a 
company of the Fourteenth Infantry intrenched on the river 
bank, a Gatling gun in position to sweep the approaches. 
Then pushed on to Tung Chow, making a thirty-two mile 
march. Just south of Tung Chow our cart stuck in the mud, 
delaying us until after dark. Made camp alongside of 2,000 
Russians, and the rumbling of their transportation could be 
heard along the road all night long. 

September 14th.—Marched to Peking, and midway met 
the Third Squadron, Sixth Cavalry en route to some town 
outside, with five days rations. Reached Peking at 11:00 A. 
M. and delivered dispatches to General Chaffee and Mr. Con- 
ger. Reported at headquarters First Brigade, which is 
located in a vast enclosure termed the Temple of Agriculture. 
Each separate building is surrounded by a high wall, and 
this wall surrounded by another wall. The whole ground is 
again surrounded by a twenty foot masonry wall. . Opposite 
the Temple of Agriculture is the Temple of Heaven, occupied 
by the British forces. The buildings in Peking bear little 
outward evidence of looting, but the shops are closed and 
few Chinese appear on thestreets. The huge walls surround- 
ing the city, with their flanking towers loop-holed for artillery 
and musketry fire, are very impressive. It seems wonderful 
that the city fell with so little resistance. Legation Street is 
a succession of ruins. Troops of all nations elbow along the 
streets; and galloping orderlies necessitate an unending suc- 
cession of salutes. The British officers and soldiers appear 
to be the neatest and best set-up. Then the Japanese, dimin- 
utive in stature, make a most excellent impression. They 
seem tireless, and do everything with the exactness of the 
drill-book. The Russians, big, brawny and untidy, impress 
me as good fighters. The French soldiers at present here, 
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are from the penal colonies and are poor representatives of 
the land of Napoleon. There are as yet, few Germans in 
Peking. They are superbly disciplined and drilled, but 
seem to lack the resourcefulness so necessary in troops oper- 
ating in a strange country. 

September 15th.—Orders were issued this afternoon for 
800 men of our brigade to combine with the British, Japanese 
and Germans, in an attack on certain Boxer temples in the 





BENGAL LANCERS, YANG TSUN. 


vicinity of the Hun-ho River. Later in the afternoon a con- 
ference was held between representatives of the allies, Gen- 
eral Wilson, Generals Gaselee and Barrows, Colonel Shiba, 
and Major Von Brixon. It was agreed that an expedition 
under General Wilson, to consist of United States troops and 
British troops, should make the direct attack, while forces of 
Japanese and Germans should operate northwest of Peking 
and east of the temples, to cut off the enemy’s retreat. Gen- 
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eral Barrow, chief-of-staff of the British contingent, seems to 
have given much study to the movement. 

September 16th.—The United States troops, consisting of 
about 800 men of the Fourteenth and Ninth Infantry, with 
two guns of the Fifth Artillery, left for Liukochow at 3:00 
o'clock p. M. The British column of 500 infantry, with four 
guns, which was to have reach Liukochow before us, seemed 
to have been delayed and hindered our march considerably. 
Reached Liukochow (ten miles away) about 8:00 Pp. M., where 
our troops bivouacked on each side of the principal street. 
Was busied for several hours getting out the order of march 
of the Anglo American column, which is to begin at 2:00 
o’clock in the morning. 

September 17th.— The order of march worked out nicely, 
except that the last company, neglecting connecting files, 
went astray in the darkness at the gate of the town, and 
wandered off into the country. As the night was of inky 
darkness, the only wonder is that the mixed column of Brit- 
ish ( Beluchistans, Bengal Infantry, Punjabs and Welsh Fusi- 
liers) and Americans moved out with so little confusion. 
Our march was northeast, and at 5 A. M. we reached Peisang 
Yan without encountering opposition. By 6:15 we were 
abreast of our objective Patachow Temples. The Twenty- 
sixth Beluchistans and the Fourteenth Infantry were sent to 
climb the hills to the west of the village, which is built in 
terraces. There was some friendly rivalry between the regi- 
ments, and our Fourteenth outstripped their colleagues in 
the race tothe top. Line was then extended along the ridge, 
commanding the town, and the Boxers, thus outflanked, fled 
along the direction of least resistance. Meanwhile the Ninth 
Infantry battalion had moved forward to a direct attack, the 
guns in support. A few fleeing Boxers were killed, but little 
opposition was encountered, and by 8:30 the town and tem- 
ples were occupied. Some arms were found in the village, 
including two Chinese Gatling guns, or mitrailleuses. Our 
troops went into bivouac, while the British Indians went to 
looting. The temples had previously been rented as sum- 
mer residences by the foreign legations in Peking, and are 
beautifully situated on the slopes of the green hills. About 
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4p. M. Lieutenant F, U.S. Engineers, was sent with some 
British Cavalry and Royal Engineers, to destroy the Chinese 
arsenal at San-hia-tin. 

September 18th._-While at breakfast, Lieutenant F. re- 
turned and reported the destruction without opposition of the 
arsenal at San-hia-tin. Our objects having now been gained, 








BENGAL LANCERS SALUTING. 


joint operations were declared dissolved, and the U. S. troops 
returned to Peking, which we reached at 3 P. M. 

September 23d.—The Forbidden City has been preserved 
inviolate from looting or pillaging, the gates being held 
jointly by the Americans and Japanese. To-day the Brig- 
ade Commander made up a party to visit the Imperial 
Palace of the Forbidden City, a holy of holies which has 
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hitherto been barred to all except those of the royal blood of 
the Manchu dynasty and their servants. The chief man- 
darin, who has been custodian of the royal palace since the 
Empress Dowager’s flight, met us at the Wu-men gate with 
all the lesser mandarins and eunuchs, and conducted us suc- 
cessively through several palace throne rooms, the Emperor's 
apartments, the Dowager Empress’s apartments, and finally. 
to the palace gardens containing gnarled trees of great an- 
tiquity. Nearly all the buildings showed evidences of neg- 
lect except the Empress’s apartments which were filled with 
bric-a-brac from all corners of the world. French clocks 
and Swiss music boxes were particularly in evidence. The 
chief mandarin begged not to be required to conduct us to 
the women’s apartments, as his head would be forfeited. 

September 28th.—To-day we rode on horseback around 
the great wall of the Tartar City. The wall is about forty 
feet wide, and forms a rectangle, the four sides of which are 
sixteen miles in length. On each side of the roadway on the 
wall is a low stone parapet pierced for small antique cannon 
or culverins, many of which we found lying about. At cer- 
tain points long lines of Imperial troops had encamped, as 
evidenced by their rude tents, matting and spears. At other 
points the havoc created by the shells of the allies was much 
in evidence. The magnitude of this great piece of masonry 
must be seen to be appreciated. 

September 29th.—Dispatches received to-day announcing 
the breaking up of the division and the sending to the 
Philippines of all except specially selected troops. 

October 3d.—On account of the early breaking up of the 
Peking Brigade, the Brigade Commander to-day had a re- 
view for the Division Commander and United States Minis- 
ter of all his troops on the open space between the Temple 
of Heaven and Temple of Agriculture. Nearly all the for- 
eign generals with their staffs were in the reviewing line. 
The review was a great success. First came the Fourteenth 
and Ninth Infantry, swinging along at company front with 
fine alignment. The dark blue shirts of the men gave them 
a very business-like appearance. Next came the United 
States Marines, and following them the squadron of the 
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Sixth Cavalry and Light Battery (Reilly’s) of the Fifth Ar- 
tillery. After passing about once the cavalry and artillery 
passed about once more ata gallop. It is believed that the 
fine appearance of our troops surprised the foreign officers, 
who are accustomed to seeing our men carelessly dressed 
on the streets of Peking. After the review a reception was 
held at brigade headquarters. 

October 4th.—Visited the scene of the siege of the Lega- 
tions to-day and made rough sketch. Overtopping the United 
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States Legation and others, was the Tartar city wall. All 
foreigners assembled in the British Legation as hostilities 
began, which was more commodious and better capable of 
defense. This done, the struggle was to keep control of the 
Tartar wall. If this fell into the Boxers’ hands, a plunging 
fire could be delivered by the enemy and the siege shortened. 
The Marines under Captain Myers seized a strip of the wall 
and built barricades. The Boxers approached on the wall, 
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east and west, and built counter-barricades, which were 
brought nearer and nearer until the opposing forces were 
separated by less than fifty yards. Ina charge made at 2:00 
A. M., the Marines drove the Boxers from their nearest posi- 
tion. Myers was disabled by an accidental fall upon a spear. 
The officials of the United States Legation claim that Cap- 
tain Myers’ successor lacked nerve. The Boxers again ap- 
proached the Marines position on the wall, and at the time 
of arrival of the allies had an extensive mining gallery under 
construction, destined to blow up the Marines’ position, 
while at the same time they were building a high masonry 
tower just behind their barricade from which they could com- 
mand the American position. The Marines did fine work, 
and great credit is also due Mr. H. G. Squires (formerly 
Lieutenant Seventh Cavalry) Secretary of Legation, for his 
bravery, energy and ability. He served as Chief-of-Staff to 
Sir Claude Macdonald, the British Minister. 

October 13th.— Had a great treat to-day in being present 
at the formal call of His Excellency, Li Hung Chang, upon 
the United States minister. Twelve invited guests were 
present, and the occasion was one of high dramatic interest. 
Li Hung Chang entered, Jeaning on the shoulders of his 
attendants. Although six feet six inches in height in his 
prime, he is now much stooped and physically feeble. But his 
mind seems unimpaired, and he gives one the idea of great 
breadth of character. He sparred skillfully with the United 
States minister as the latter questioned him. He promised 
to do everything possible to settle the Boxer disturbances, 
and seemed confident of success. When it came to inducing 

| aN the imperial court to return to Peking, he was not so sanguine. 
\\ X He seemed pleasantly interested when informed that I had 
\y formed part of his escort in New York City some years ago. 
October 15th.—Orders issued to-day directing me to join 

my troop, which is under orders for the Philippines. 

October 16th.— Had intended descending the Pei Ho to- 
day, but am directed to remain over to the welcoming review 
to-morrow in honor of Count von Waldersee, in which the 
troops of all the allies will participate. 
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October 17th.—We rode out at g A. M. by way of the Ha- 
ta-men Gate, east of the city, where we found all the generals 
and their staffs assembling, ready to welcome Count von 
Waldersee. The latter arrived with a large staff, glittering 
in silver helmets and gold lace, about 11 A. M. To us who 
had just completed a severe campaign and were hardly yet 
out of the woods, it seemed as though the Germans had rid- 
den over from a parade at Berlin that morning. The generals 
fell in behind the Count, and their staffs followed, proceed- 
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ing through the Russian Gate, the Ha-ta-men Gate, Legation 
Street, the Chun-men Gate, Ninth Infantry camp, and on to 
the Dowager Empress’s outside palace, where the Count is to 
be quartered. The line of march was lined with troops 
facing inward, and the British Indian troops made a particu- 
larly striking appearance, as did also the Japanese. Our own 
troops in their field uniforms looked like fighters, but were 
more useful than ornamental. They are rather incompre- 
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hensible to foreign officers, who cannot reconcile their care- 
lessness in dress and unreserved manners when off duty, 
with their splendid steadiness under fire and resourcefulness - 
under trying circumstances. Sold my blooded horse toa high 
Japanese officer a few days ago for a thousand dollars Mexi- 
can, and was paid in original packages of brand new Chinese 
dollars, fresh from the Chinese mint. As this money occu- 
pied the better part of a soap box, it has been a problem 
how to transport my new found wealth. Luckily, to-day I 
exchanged my soap box for a check on the Farmers’ Trust 
Company, of New York, for five hundred gold, which is de- 
cidedly easier to carry. Accompanied by one soldier, drove 
to-night to Tung Chow, where I slept on my junk. 

October 19th.—Starting at 5:30 A. M., we descended the 
Pei Ho. A long rope is attached to the top of our mast and 
four Chinese coolies in harness pull the junk after the man- 
ner of our mules of the tow-path. The muddy river winds 
about like a snake in every possible direction, oftentimes 
doubling back to a point where the junk had been one or 
two hours before. Under such circumstances progress south- 
ward is slow. Attack from the banks would be an easy 
matter, and as there are but one soldier and myself aboard 
besides the coolies, successful defense might be difficult. 
This afternoon we heard heavy firing several hundred yards 
down the river, and Indian soldiers hurrying backwards 
warned us not to proceed. A procession of junks, Japanese, 
German and French, were holding back, allowing us to take 
the lead. We proceeded cautiously looking for a fight, but 
passed the danger point safely, and will probably never know 
whether Boxers were present or not. Tried to reach Hosiwu, 
but as night came on, we tied up to the bank and slept with 
one eye open for Boxers. Our junk coolies are villainous 
looking thugs. 

October 19th.—Passed Hosiwu at 8:00 A. M., and by hard 
work, poling and pulling, reached our camp at Yang Tsun 
' at 7 P.M. During my absence in Peking the entire First 
Squadron, Sixth Cavalry, has come here for station. The 
weather is becoming quite cold for troops dressed as we are 


for summer campaigning. 
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October 24th.— The Fourteenth Infantry came swinging 
by our camp about noon to-day, en route from Peking to 
Tongku, to take transport for the Philippines. The regi- 
ment has made a fine record in China. 
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October 30th.—Complying with instructions, made special 
investigation to-day of alleged outrages by foreign troops on 
the inhabitants of the village of Loo-cha-chung, about seven 
miles north-northeast of here. Major Johnson and Doctor 
Turnbull, British staff, accompanied me, with escort of Bengal 
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Lancers. Went up the Pei Ho about three miles, then bore 
off tothe east. Inhabitants of the villages of Loo-cha-chung, 
Loo-wu-chung and Ko-tung fled at our approach, but little 
by little we gained their confidence. They are beginning to 
learn that the British and United States uniforms stand for 
humanity. We found convincing evidence of extreme cruelty, 
as follows: 

1. Old man, bullet wound in abdomen, inflicted by an 
Italian soldier October 26th. 

2. Middle-aged woman, bayonet wound through left fore- 
arm, by Italian soldier October 26th. 

3. Old man, bayonet wounds through left forearm and 
buttock, by Italian soldier October 28th. 

4. Old man, bayonet wound in abdomen and cut on head, 
by German soldier October 28th. 

5. Old man, gunshot wound through right hand, by 
French soldier October 28th. 

6. Old priest, bayonet cut on head; assailant undescribed. 

Doctor Turnbull had brought dressings with him and 
skillfully bound up the wounds. As the people gained con- 
fidence they minutely described their assailants. From all 
accounts, the force seems to have been a mixed one of French, 
Italiansand Germans. The able-bodied fled from the villages, 
leaving the old men as victims of the assaulting force. The 
people seem very grateful to our surgeon, who left them 
bandages with which to renew the dressings. It appears to 
us that troops who arrived here too late to take part in the 
first advance are now organizing these minor punitive expe- 
ditions as part compensation for what they missed. A well- 
worded report, glowing with the dangers of the assault, might 
bring to these subordinate commanders a coveted decoration. 
Returned to camp at 2 Pp. M., and submitted a report of the 
investigation. 

November 2d.—Orders to march to Tongku, en route to 
the Philippines. Our Peking squadron is to remain. Sent 
our heavy baggage down by junks. 

November 3d.—Marched to Tien Tsin, twenty-five miles, 
and camped back of general hospital. 
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November 4th.—Left Tien Tsin and marched eighteen 
miles, more than half way to Tongku. We have been told 
in Tien Tsin that our road. which is infrequently used, has 
been mined by the Chinese, but so far no one has been blown 


up. 
November 5th.—Marched to Tongku. Day is coid and 
the howling wind blows clouds of sand in our faces. The 


country reminds one of the plains. All the morning a dozen 
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loose horses have been following our column, passing and 
repassing us, but successfully eluding all attempts to capture 
them. We hear they are part of a lot of American horses 
brought over by the Germans. They escaped while en route 
to Peking and have ever since roamed the plains of Pei Ho 
at their own sweet will. 

November 6th.—Loaded our horses on the steam lighter 
Foo Chow for transfer to the horse transport Packling. Boarded 
the Sumner for the Philippines. 
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SURGICAL NOTES ON THE CHINA RELIEF 
EXPEDITION. g lily 


i 


By Major W. B. BANISTER, Surcron U. S. Army. 
CHIEF SURGEON CHINA RELIEF EXPEDITION, 


eo is as old as human need, and has been practiced 
on every battlefield, with more or less skill, since the 
world began. Since a soldier’s work consists in receiving and 
inflicting wounds, it is a subject of peculiar interest to the 
profession of arms. Achilles is represented as being much 
concerned about the recovery of Machaon, on account of the 
skill of the latter in extracting darts and applying healing 
salves to wounds. Surgery was probably at that early day 
in the hands of amateurs with a natural bent for surgery. 
When lines of battle fought within swords’ length of each 
other with swords, the great majority of wounds were in- 
cised wounds, with considerable gaping, thus permitting 
of good natural drainage, and therefore when such were the 
conditions there was probably less need for aseptic surgery 
than under more modern conditions; that is, when suppura- 
tion (pus formation) occurred, it could find an outlet, and 
there was much less danger of septic poisoning. Soon after 
the introduction of gunpowder for use in small arms, mili- 
tary surgeons believed that such wounds were poisoned 
wounds, and treated them by pouring in boiling oil to destroy 
the virus, and one can readily imagine with what torture to 
the patient. Ambroise Paré, a surgeon with the army of 
Francis I., on his campaign in Piedmont, on a certain occa- 
sion after a battle, ran out of oil, and spent a sleepless night 
worrying about the probable condition of his wounded by 
the next morning. Much to his surprise he found that those 
treated with a simple bandage were in better condition and 
suffering much less than those treated with the boiling oil. 
This marked the decadence of the boiling oil treatment. 
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Prior to the time of Paré, amputations were rarely at- 
tempted on account of the difficulty of controlling hemor- 
rhage, and when a limb was amputated the cut surface was 
_ seared with a red hot iron to stop the bleeding. Paré intro- 
duced the method of tying the arteries with a ligature, such 
as is used to-day, and abolished the red hot iron and made 
large amputations practicable. 

The next grand advance in the treatment of wounds was 
introduced by Lister, who, from a study of the experiments 
of Pasteur, who demonstrated that fermentations were caused 
by certain vegetable organisms, stated in 1860 that the evils 
observed in wounds were caused similarly by vegetable 
organisms which gained access to the wound from the air, 
instruments, hands of the surgeon, etc., and found the proper 
nidus for their growth in the wound secretions, and he pro- 
ceeded to attack these organisms by destroying the plant 
itself, either before or after it entered the wound, or by ren- 
dering the soil on which it grew unfavorable by drainage of 
secretions from the wound and by increasing the physiolog- 
ical resistance of the tissue. 

The methods of Lister have since 1860 undergone consid- 
erable modifications, but the principle of treatment of wounds 
to-day is that of Lister, and is known as the antiseptic and 
aseptic methods. The former aims to destroy the vegetable 
organisms either before or after entering the wound; the lat- 
ter aims to prevent their ever gaining access to the wound. 
These were the governing principles in the treatment of 
wounds at the time of the China relief expedition, modified 
by extraneous conditions which will be later commented 
upon. 

The purpose of these notes is not to present a technical 
paper on the gunshot wounds of this expedition that will be 
of interest to surgeons, but to present the features of such 
wounds suggested by this occasion that may prove of inter- 
est to soldiers from a layman’s standpoint, and the incidents 
and conditions attending the receipt of these wounds. 

The first troops, exclusive of marines, ordered to China, 
were the Ninth U.S. Infantry, and I was detailed as surgeon 
of the regiment, and reported for duty June 22d. By June 
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25th, all the regiment had assembled at Manila, and prior to 
its arrival the medical supplies were packed and ready for 
shipment. Sixteen tons of medical supplies were provided, 
which at first glance would seem an excessive amount for 
one regiment, but we knew the history of the Seymour 
column, its repulse by Chinese troops and the great diffi- 
culty it experienced in making good its retreat to Tientsin. 
This made it apparent that supplies would probably be needed 
for a base hospital and for stations on the route to Peking, 
and a hospital at Peking. As no other medical supplies 
were available until the arrival of the Fourteenth Infantry 
on July 27th, two weeks after the battle of Tientsin, it can 
readily be seen how embarrassed the medical department 
would have been after that battle if this apparently excessive 
quantity had not been brought with the one regiment. 

The regiment embarked on the Zogan June 26th, and 
sailed for Taku the next day. The Ninth Infantry had been 
in the Philippines about eighteen months and their service 
had been very arduous, and it had left the regiment in bad 
physical condition for an active campaign. A number of 
men had secured their return to duty from hospital in order 
to accompany the regiment, who were suffering from mala- 
tial cachexia and tropical diarrhoeas, and it is quite cus- 
tomary for the American soldier to conceal his sickness by 
not presenting himself at sick-call until after the expedition 
he desires to accompany is well started. Their enthusiasm 
for a fight or adventure leads to the most remarkable and 
rapid improvement of those sick in hospital on receipt of 
orders to go, an improvement far beyond the skill of the med- 
ical profession to effect, and this should be borne in mind by 
both doctors and company commanders when orders come 
for a regiment to go on an expedition, and the fact that it 
was not borne in mind was the source of some embarrassment 
on the China expedition. 

Two officers and several enlisted men physically unfit 
were weeded out in Manila, sixty-one were too sick to disem- 
bark on arrival at Taku, and by July 26th there were two 
hundred and fifteen men sick in camp at Tientsin. This 
condition of the men has an important bearing on the surgi- 
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cal results in the cases of those wounded, as it could not 
reasonably be expected that the results would be as good as 
in the case of men wounded under more normal conditions. 

The medical personnel with the expedition consisted of 
four medical officers, one a major of volunteers (captain of 
regulars), one first lieutenant and two contract surgeons, and 
twenty enlisted men of the hospital corps including one hos- 
pital steward and two acting hospital stewards. One medical 
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officer and four privates went over on the /ort Albert, the 
stock ship with one hundred soldiers on board, and did not 
arrive with the ambulances and wagon transportation till 
some days after the battle of Tientsin. The Logan reached 
Taku on July 6th, but could not run in nearer shore than 
eleven miles. We could not secure lighters till the 9th, and 
then only sufficient to land the first and second battalions, 
the third remaining on the Zogan and did not join us in 
time to take part in the battle of Tientsin. 
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It was twenty-six miles,from Taku to Tientsin by rail, 
and sixty miles by the river. The Pei-ko makes so many 
loops in its course that it was not unusual to see boats that 
had preceded you apparently behind you. The first battalion 
left Taku the morning of the 1oth, and reached Tientsin 
that evening, the lighter in tow of atug. The second bat- 
talion was not so fortunate, as the lighter became unmanage- 
able when the tide was against us, and finally, after running 
aground and turning around a few times, in spite of all the 
tug could do, we tied up to the bank for the night in a curve 
of the river. Soon after daylight the morning of the 11th, 
and while we were still tied up to the bank, we suddenly saw 
a large steel lighter towed by a powerful tug flying the Eng- 
lish flag, bearing down on us, and it was perfectly evident 
that as she swung around the curve she would surely collide 
with us. 

Those of the officers who were sleeping on the lighter 
abandoned the ship very quickly, and the steel lighter struck 
us a glancing blow, stoving in the side of the stern of our 
boat, but fortunately above the water line. Nearly all the 
reserve ammunition and the medical supplies were on this 
lighter, and if she had received a more direct blow would 
have been cut in two, with consequences too dire to contem- 
plate. As it was, it was quite interesting to see whether we 
could keep her bailed out sufficiently to reach Tientsin, which 
we did, however, about 10 P. M. on the 11th. 

All the way up bodies of dead Chinamen were floating 
down the stream, and it was not unusual to see the dogs de- 
vouring such bodies as lodged on the river banks. All the 
afternoon of the 11th we could hear quite a heavy artillery 
and small-arms fire in the direction of Tientsin. 

During the night of the 11th and on the 12th every effort 
was made to separate the medical supplies from the general 
cargo, with special reference to boxes of bandages, dressings, 
instruments and litters, also in equipping an operating room 
in the bank building, which was to be used as a hospital. It 
was quite evident to the dullest mind that a fight of a general 
character was imminent, as the Chinese were shelling the 
positions of the foreign troops in the foreign settlement so 
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actively that it was necessary to stop it. About 3 p. M. of the 
12th two companies of the Ninth Infantry, with two privates 
of the hospital corps, were sent to help hold the railroad sta- 
tion. About the same time orders were received for an attack 
on the native walled city of Tientsin the next morning. 

The officers of the Ninth were quartered that night in a 
large mortuary establishment containing many camphor-wood 
coffins, and some of the coffins had Chinese bodies in them; 
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it was rather suggestive to men going into battle the next 
morning. The officers turned out at 2 A. M. the morning of 
the 13th, and the troops were formed at 3 A.M. First aid 
packages were issued to every one and two litters to each 
company, to be carried by the company litter bearers. 

The English and Japanese joined the Americans soon 
after 3 A. M., and the march for the native city began. After 
marching for about three miles by a roundabout way, the 
column debouched on a grassy plain, and our objective was 
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evidently a mud wall about fifteen feet high. As we ap- 
proached the wall we began to receive a long range fire from 
the native city of about one and one-half miles range, and 
one man was killed and seven wounded in the first battalion 
before reaching the wall. 

The first battalion had an assistant surgeon, one acting 
hospital steward and three privates of the hospital corps, 
and the second battalion, one surgeon and the same number 
of enlisted men. The assistant surgeon and his men were 
delayed by the seven men wounded in that battalion before 
reaching the mud wall, so after the two battalions went over 
the wall and started across the plain tothe city wall only one 
surgeon was present and four men of the hospital corps, in 
addition to the company litter bearers. The Ninth formed 
on the extreme right of the allied line with the Japanese 
touching our left. The battalion of American marines, 348 
strong, were some distance further to our left and we could 
not see them. The two companies detached to guard the 
railroad station, and the sick left in camp and other details 
only enabled us to put about 420 men of the Ninth in the 
fight. . 

The end of our line extended very nearly to the corner 
of the face of the wall we were to attack, and a long strag- 
gling village extended down from this corner almost at right 
angles to our right flank. 

As we began to advance and the fire became severe, it 
looked to me as if the enemy were using regulation army 
litters as ammunition, as a great many litters were in the air 
and falling around, as every company litter bearer chucked 
his litter as far as he could throw it and the movement 
seemed to me to be general and simultaneous, and each 
bearer became deeply interested in his rifle. Our men began 
to drop now and first aid dressings were applied as they fell, 

Scarcely had we advanced before we received a severe 
flank fire from the village which necessitated a change of 
direction at right angles to the general advance, to attack the 
village. As we advanced against it our men went down fast, 
and two of my men probably forgot to change direction or 
got turned around through some mistake, so that in a few 
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minutes I had only two with me. Fortunately this part of 
the field was cut up by irrigation ditches, half full of water, so 
that we would catch a wounded man by the arm and leg on 
each side and partly lift and drag him to the nearest ditch. 
Those not totally disabled found the ditches themselves in a 
way that looked like intuition to me; anyway, when I reached 
a ditch, I found wounded men init todress. Men shot through 
the abdomen or chest who could not sit up in the ditches, 
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which were half full of water, we would put at the edge of 
the ditch so the bank on the further side would protect them, 
and we would stand in the ditch to dress such cases, as we 
did not mind the water. 

The change of direction soon left an interval between the 
Ninth and the main line. This interval was not great for the 
reason that our line (the Ninth) on approaching the village 
found that a body of water intervened that could not be 
forded. The line then scattered itself into the ditches, be- 
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hind burial mounds, etc., and held its position until dark and 
then withdrew, taking with them all the wounded then on 
the field, behind the mud wall. 

It became necessary to remove an officer who was shot in 
two places and who was being held up in the water, because 
the men holding him up were becoming exhausted, and as 
now the advance of the Ninth had stopped, it was necessary to 
establish a collecting station behind the mud wall to refresh 
the wounded and examine the dressings before forwarding 
them to the hospital in the foreign settlement. 

On reaching the mud wall the assistant surgeon was sent 
to take my place in the field. Earlier in the day the senior 
naval surgeon was sent in to the hospital to receive the 
wounded. About 3 P. M. the third battalion arrived, but 


was not put in the fight. Men were sent to camp to bring 


out a large number of Gold ‘Medal cots, bouillon, and_ several 
cases of mineral water, as it was known that the water in the 
ditches was brackish and the wounded could not drink it. 
As the wounded arrived and were refreshed and inspected, 
they were put on the Gold Medal cots and carried to hospital 
by the fresh battalion. The Gold Medal cot makes an excel- 
lent litter, provided six men carry it, as one man on each 
side is necessary to support the hinge in the side poles, and 
on arriving at hospital each man is on his bed and only floor 
space has to be found, thus avoiding much confusion and 
delay. By 12 o'clock that night every wounded American 
was dressed and in hospital on a bed. 

It would have been most unwise to have attempted to re- 
move the wounded from the field during the fight. The litter 
squads would have been exposed on a level plain to fire from 
front and flank and each group would have constituted an 
excellent target. Many lives would have been sacrificed of 
both wounded and bearers. As it was the wounded were 
removed without the loss of a man. 

It is the concensus of opinion among surgeons that under 
present conditions it will be impracticable to remove the 
}wounded under fire except where the ground is exceptionally 
favorable. Makings states in his recent work on Surgical 
Experiences in South Africa as follows, viz: 
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‘Removal of the wounded from the field of battle: My 
experience was opposed to hurried action in this matter, 
although it is necessary to gather up the wounded before 
nightfall if possible. As a rule wounded men should not be 
removed from the field of battle under fire, at any rate when. 


cememenemerunasane 


the troops are in open order at_a range of one thousand 


yards or more. I saw several instances in which mortal 
wounds were incurred by previously wounded men or their 
bearers during the process of removal, while it was astonish- 
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ing how many scattered wounded men could lie out under a 
heavy fire and escape by the doctrine of chances. The erect 
position and small group necessary to bear off a wounded 
man at once draws a concentrated fire, if fighting is still pro- 
ceeding.” 


And again the same writer states: 


‘Billroth and Bardeleden were of opinion, after their ex- 
periences in the Franco-German War, that it will be no longer 
possible to remove the wounded during the battle, as the 
bearers would be more exposed than the men of the fighting 
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line; that the most that can be aimed at is that in the future 
the wounded | Shall be attentted-to-within twenty- four hours; 
and that the present system must be abandoned.” 


At Tientsin nearly 22.8 per cent. of the Ninth engaged 
were hit, and it would have required most of the fight- 
ing force to have removed them during the fight. The 
Chinese army evacuated Tientsin during the night of the 
13th, and the allied forces entered the next morning. Ninety- 
six men of the Ninth were hit and twenty-seven of the 
marines. One officer of the Ninth, the colonel, was killed, 
and one officer of marines, a captain. Four officers of the 
Ninth were wounded and three of the marines. Seventeen 
enlisted men of the Ninth were killed and seventy-four 
wounded. Three enlisted men of the marines were killed 
and twenty-three wonnded. The percentage of casualties in 
the Ninth, 22.8 per cent. and in the marines 7.7 per cent. 
But one man of the Ninth was hit by artillery fire, and that 
was a slight wound in the thigh by a piece of shell. Six 
marines were hit by artillery fire, five of the six wounds 
being from shrapnel. 

The bank building used as a hospital becoming too 
crowded, the Tientsin Hotel was taken possession of and 
used also as a hospital. By July 24th all the wounded with 
a few exceptions, had been taken to Japan on the So/ace, and 
subsequently to the United States. 

Before the battle of Tientsin, at the request of the senior 
medical officer, the commanding officer had cabled for the 
hospital ship Re/zef. Her arrival would complete the line of 
transportation for the wounded from the battlefields of 
China toSan Francisco. The base hospital of 300 beds was 
located at Tientsin, because our supplies, etc., were there. 
The advance to Pekin was to be along Pei Hoe River, there- 
fore the wounded and sick could be floated in junks to the 
base hospital, which had an outlet in the Re/ef stationed in 
Taku Bay, and the sixty bed hospitals on the transports 
bringing supplies, etc., furnished an outlet to the general 
hospital, San Francisco. This plan prevented congestion at 
any one point and worked very satisfactorily. 
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On August 4th the allied army set out from Tientsin for 
Pekin about 20,000 strong, the Americans 2,000 strong, con- 
sisting of the Ninth Infantry, two battalions Fourteenth 
Infantry, one light battery (six guns) F, Fifth Artillery, one 
troop Sixth Cavalry (Cabell’s), detachments of engineers, 
signal corps and hospital corps, and a battalion of marines. 
There were ten surgeons with the expedition, including 
three naval surgeons with the marine battalion, thirty-four 
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men of the hospital corps and two naval apprentices, corres- 
ponding to our hospital corps men, and eight Chinese litter 
bearers to each company, under guard to prevent their run- 
ning away, one four-mule escort wagon, one push cart for the 
hospital corps detachment with the light battery, and a hand 
cart also for the marines, three ambulances, and three junks 
for reserve medical supplies and hospital tents, to follow by 
water. 

Having but one wagon, and knowing from experience 
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the uncertainty of reaching the wagon train in a crisis, the 
plan was adopted of arranging the medical and surgical 
chests and detached service chests as seats on each side of 
each ambulance; eight patients could sit in the ambulance, 
and by placing folded blankets over the chests two could lie 
down. In this way the capacity of the ambulances was not 
decreased, and at the same time medical and surgical supplies 
were immediately available as the ambulances followed the 
regiments. Onreaching camp one ambulance was located in 
the rear and one in the center of each regiment and became 
adispensary. This arrangement proved invaluable through- 
out the campaign. _Each company was provided with large 
cans carried by Chinese coolies for the purpose of providing 
boiled water for the men, but our men, like those of all other | 
armies on the march, drink water wherever they can find i it. 
- Six miles out from Tientsin the battle of Peitsang was 
fought on August 5th, but the Americans were not engaged 
and suffered no casualties. At Yangtsun on August 6th, our 
loss was fifty-nine wounded, seven killed, and one death from 
heat exhaustion during a charge, the man dropping dead. 
During the fight the ambulance followed up the regiments 
just short of the artillery fire of the enemy, gathering up 
the wounded as we drove the enemy, and carrying them as 
far forward as possible. The wounded were moved con- 
stantly to the front in three successive stages, the last being 
the camp of our troops for the night. 

By dusk all the wounded were in camp, the operative tent 
pitched, the surgeons and hospital corps men called in from 
the regiments and the work of preparing the wounded for 
transportation by junks to the base hospital begun. At two 
o'clock the night of the fight we began loading the wounded, 
and in the course of the next day all the wounded and sick 
were shipped to Tientsin on Gold Medal cots placed on deck 
and protected from sun and rain by canvas stretched over a 
long boom. 

The army suffered no further casualities till the attack on 
Pekin, August 14th, when we had eight men wounded and 
none killed. On August 15th, during the attack on the For- 
bidden City, we had six killed and seventeen wounded. 
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Pekin was taken on the 15th, and the only casualties sus- 
tained after that was during a fight of the Sixth Cavalry with 
Boxers, in which six cavalrymen were wounded. The Chinese 
troops were armed with the Mauser, a small caliber rifle, 
though some irregulars with them were armed with gingalls 
(two men guns shooting large lead bullets), and other non- 
descript weapons, but so very few of our men were hit with 
them that they need not be taken into consideration. 
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After the battle of Yangtsun in cutting some shrapnel 
bullets out of our men, I was surprised to find a rim around 
the equator of the bullet as if the moulds had been imperfect. 
Such wounds of the abdomen were fatal, and severe in other 
parts. I was unable to tell whether this shrapnel was from 
Chinese or English artillery as at Yangtsun we suffered more 
from the English artillery fire than from the Chinese, our 
men being fired on by the English battery through a misap- 
prehension. 
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The first aid package was most valuable for the reason 
that each man had one, and could either dress his own wound 
or have a comrade do it for him, and at once had an aseptic 
dressing applied even when it was impracticable for the sur- 
geon to reach him. The reputation, however, of the first aid 


package is coincident with the use of the ‘small caliber bulle bullet 


which makes a small wound with Tittle | ‘oozing and quickly quickly _ 
sealed with coagulated “blood. In larger wounds made by 
Pieces of shell or shrapnel or rifles of large caliber, the dress- 
ing soon becomes saturated with blood and the blood under- 
goes putrefaction very quickly in the summer heat, and infec- 
tion occurs. Some wounds became infected from the soak- 
ing of the dressing by the dirty water in the ditches in which 
the wounded found cover. 

The foreign armies seem to have discarded the triangular 
bandage in our package, but I think this is a mistake for 
three reasons: Firstly, because the large bandage covers 
the dressings so that the wounded man cannot see the blood 
which soaks the gauze bandage, on seeing which he becomes 
restless, frightened, and demands more attention from over- 
worked surgeons than is necessary. This seems a small point, 
but practically is a very important one. Secondly, the dust 
sifts through the gauze dressings and is apt to infect the 
wound. The same observation as to dust was observed in 
the South African campaign by Makings, who says: ‘The 
exclusion of dust was impossible, and it not only found its 
way into open wounds, but permeated bandages with ease. 
Often when a bandage was removed, an even layer of dust 
moistened by perspiration covered the whole area included 
with a coating of mud.” Thirdly, the large cotton bandage 
makes a good turniquet. 

The American army had by far the best field litter 
amongst the allies, and it attracted considerable attention. 
From the battle of Tientsin to the close of hostilities, one 
hundred and ninety-nine were wounded in the American 
army, exclusive of marines, as follows, viz: 
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* Result unknown. 
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It will be of interest to see how the mortality now com- 
pares with that of the regions given above, prior to the 
adoption of small caliber rifles and also the proportion of 
killed to wounded, etc. It will be observed of that one hun- 
dred and ninety-nine wounded only eighty-six, or forty-three 
per cent., ever again served with the colors. It would seem 
to be a matter of considerable importance for governments 
to have data on which to base an approximately correct 
opinion as to how many of the wounded could be counted to 
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serve again. It is rather a strange fact that the only pub- 
lished data on that point is for the English force, during 
the Crimean War, and these figures show that forty-seven 
per cent. returned to duty cured. But in the China cam- 
paign, where the small caliber rifle was used, only forty-three 
per cent. returned toduty. Ido not know, however, whether 
the English had as liberal a pension system as we have, 
which is a temptation not to get well enough to serve again. 
An examination of available data gives the following results 
in each hundred hit, prior to the adoption of the small caliber 
rifle: Killed, 20; died of wounds, 12; to duty, 47; dis- 
charged for disability, 21. 

For the China campaign these figures would be in round 
numbers, as near as can be calculated considering the two 
who did not serve again as discharged for disability: Killed, 
16; died of wounds,g; to duty, 43; discharged for disa- 
bility, 32. 

It appears then that with the small caliber rifle less are 
killed, le less die of wounds. On the other hand less return to 
duty and more are. discharged for disability. From these 
figures the rather startling fact presents itself that fewer of 
the wounded will serve again when hit with the small 
caliber bullet than with the large, the loss being fifty-seven 
with the former, and fifty-three with the latter. During the 
South African campaign, up to September 15, 1900, out of 
seventeen thousand and seventy-two men hit, two thousand 
nine hundred and ninety-eight were killed, or one to four 
and sixty-nine one-hundredths; during the China expedition 
one to six and four-tenths. The percentage of mortality of 
those hit in the head, etc., was, including killed and died of 
wounds, as follows, viz: 

Spanish-American 


War and Philip- 
China Expedition. pines,’98-99. Civil War. 


Head 56.6 per cent. 28.9 per cent. 
RUMMNL  Mpre relies i lat as, : 5 27.8 
Abdomen . : 48.7 at 
Upper extremity 6.5 we 
Lower extremity 13.8 


* United States army in 1900. 
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This table shows a large mortality in wounds of the head 
from the small caliber bullet as compared to wounds from 
the large caliber, soft lead bullet in the Civil War. This dif- 
ference is due to the fact that nearly all wounds of the head, 
excluding grazing and indirect wounds, with the. small -cali- 
ber bullet will penetrate the skull, which was not the case 
with the soft lead bullet. The small caliber bullet will pass 
through the head up to two thousand two hundred yards and 








RUINS OF THE LEGATION, AFTER BOMBARDMENT. 


penetrate the skull cavity up to two thousand nine hundred 
yards. 

Chest wounds in the China expedition reached a high 
rate of mortality as compared with those of the same charac- 
ter during the Spanish-American War and in the Philippines 
—41.6 per cent. in the former and 27 per cent. in the latter. 
The mortality during the Civil War for all wounds of the 
chest was 27.8 per cent., but for the penetrating wounds of 
the chest cavity was 62.5 per cent. 
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For abdominal wounds the mortality corresponded closely 
to that of similar wounds by small weapons in the U. S. 
army in 1900. Penetrating abdominal wounds in the Civil 
War presented a mortality of 90 per cent. Wounds of the 
small intestines during the Civil War were fatal. Wounds 
of the large intestine, are not so fatal because its contents are 
less fluid than the contents of the small intestine, and the 
peritoneum may not become infected in the former case. 
The mortality of all wounds of the abdomen during the Civil 
War was 48.7 per cent. With the small caliber bullet but 

' few bullets will fail to penetrate the abdomen even at ex- 
treme ranges. 

It is estimated that 85 per cent. of those who are killed 
on the field “die of hemorrhage. Most of these are from 
wounds of the large vessels in the abdomen and chest or of 
the neck, and for which practically nothing can be done ona 
battlefield. The number of deaths from what may be called 
preventable hemorrhage, that is, from wounds of the arms, 
legs, etc., where pressure can be quickly applied by tourni- 
quets, etc., is extremely small. In the Crimean War, in the 
British army, only ;3, per cent. died from preventable hem- 
orrhage, and in the Civil War only ;3, per cent. I saw but 
one such case in the China campaign, in which the femoral 
artery was cut. It could only have been a few minutes from 
the time he was shot till a tourniquet was applied, and when 
he reached the dressing station a few hundred yards in the 
rear, it was found that the tourniquet applied when he was 
shot absolutely controlled the hemorrhage, but he died within 
half an hour after reaching the dressing station. Enough 
blood was lost in the few minutes before help could reach 
him to cause death. 

It is a very strange fact that the statistics of battles show 

xX that the number of wounded, or rather the loss is inversely to 
the perfection of the weapon. The reason of this very proba- 
bly is that the improvement in tactics to reduce the loss has 
surpassed proportionately the improvement in the weapon. 
Total number of deaths up to — 25, 1900, was 
seventy-two: By gunshot wounds, 66% per cent., and by 
disease 33% per cent. 
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I append as a matter of possible interest the losses of the 
marines, U.S. navy, during the troubles in China in both 
the first (Seymour expedition) and second expeditions for 
the relief of Pekin, and and also those constituting the Lega- 


tion guard : 
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THE USE OF EMERGENCY RATIONS IN 
THE PHILIPPINES. 


By Caprain WILLIAM R. GROVE, SussistENCE DEPARTMENT, 
FORMERLY COLONEL THIRTY-SIXTH U. S. V. INFANTRY. 


HE term “emergency ration” does not appear to be 
clearly defined, but is commonly used to describe a 
product condensed to the minimum weight and size without 
reducing its nourishment to a lower degree than is necessary 
to maintain the health and strength of a soldier, when he 
subsists exclusively upon it for very short periods of time, 
ordinarily not more than five consecutive days. As its con- 
tinued use would be detrimental to health, it is issued only— 
as its name suggests—in emergencies, which are usually 
caused by paucity of proper transportation for the ordinary 
rations, which weigh from three to four times as much as the 
emergency ration. 

The supply of such a ration to troops in war has, in re- 
cent times, become a matter of great importance. The in- 
creased range and effectiveness of modern weapons, and the 
consequent necessity in time of war of quickly securing and 
intrenching important positions, makes the very rapid move- 
ment of troops. essential. The corresponding increase in 
transportation facilities now afforded by railroads has added 
greatly to the ability of an army to quickly assemble with 
ample supplies, and this method will doubtless be still fur- 
ther improved in the future, yet it is certain that upon arriv- 
ing at the vicinity of a battlefield troops must take their 
assigned positions and conform to the changes necessitated 
in the progress of the battle, by marching, and the move- 
ments must be at such a rapid pace that men should carry 
the least practicable encumbrances. No system of transpor- 
tation can be devised for the efficient supply, under such cir- 
cumstances, of regulation rations as now issued by the great 
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armies, all of which are interested in preparing a ration of 
sustaining qualities and such lightness of weight as to enable 
a soldier to carry on his person, without serious discomfort, a 
supply sufficient for several days. To lighten the pack car- 
ried by the soldier is to increase the pace and length of his 
march. 

Our army has, in recent years, used in considerable quan- 
tities two emergency rations. One of them—that now man- 
ufactured and exclusively used—is the result of the exhaustive 
labors of a board of officers. It contains the quantity of 
nutriment determined by scientists as necessary to maintain 
human life and strength, and its constituent elements are so 
divided as to furnish a proper proportion of the various 
nutrients required by the human system, thereby supplying, 
when water is added, everything necessary for the subsistence 
of men for short periods of time. It is much better than any 
ration of the kind heretofore issued by any army. Practical 
tests have demonstrated its merits. It is known as the gov- 
ernment ration. 

A fair test of the efficacy of the other emergency ration 
was made in practical work by several regiments in the Phil- 
ippine Islands, among them the Thirty-sixth Infantry, United 
States Volunteers, and it is the use of it in the latter regi- 
ment this article will discuss. This preparation was known 
as the standard emergency ration. In general, though not in 
detail, it was similar to the government ration. It consisted 
of a cake of compressed sweetened tea, a very small paste- 
board box each of salt and pepper, and three cakes (one for 
each meal) of a preparation having a dry, brownish appear- 
ance, each cake containing bacon, pea meal, evaporated beef, 
hard bread, potatoes and onions, each component part evap- 
orated and powdered, the whole then assembled and pressed 
firmly together into cakes having the appearance of closely 
packed sawdust. The three cakes, the tea and the condi- 
ments were packed in a rectangular-shaped tin box, measur- 
ing about 44% x3x25¢ inches. It made a package rather 
difficult to carry when the soldier had no haversack, and the 
latter was seldom used in the tropics. The weight of the 
package was about twenty ounces. Its inconvenient shape 
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has been corrected in the can used for the government ration, 
which fits nicely into a pocket. 

When first used it was unpopular with the soldiers, and 
when they were asked to express an opinion as to its palata- 
bility and sustaining qualities, a large majority of their re- 
plies were to the effect that they did not like it and did not 
believe they could subsist uponit. It is probable that they 
feared a favorable comment from them might result in a 
steady emergency diet, and the same unfavorable opinion 
would doubtless be expressed at the first trial of any food 
preparation having a similar object. After the ration had 
been used a few times at intervals it gained in popularity, 
until it was finally eaten with relish by men whose appetites 
had been stimulated by marching. 

* The fertile valleys of Luzon furnished abundant ration 
supplies for small marching columns, but in the mountains 
practically nothing of an edible nature could be obtained. 
To establish a camp so far away from the closely inhabited 
valleys that its location might not be divulged by any loose- 
tongued or corrupted native who might be near, was an ob- 
ject common to guerilla bands and to the insurgents after the 
united resistance to the American forces had ceased. In pur- 
suance of that object they frequently selected camping 
places far into the mountains, their supplies of rice being 
carried to them from the valleys by the natives. If they 
camped in the mountains it was there they must be hunted 
by the Americans, and in such work the emergency ration 
was invaluable, for it was impracticable to carry an adequate 
supply of food in any other shape. 

The physical efforts required of men climbing mountains 
in a tropical country were so much more severe than ordinary 
marching that some compensating reduction from the routine 
requirements had to be made, and experience demonstrated 
that the best thing to do was to lighten the burden the sol- 
dier had to carry. This idea was pursued so far that the sol- 
dier of the regiment did not carry knapsack, haversack, 
bayonet or scabbard; he carried only his marching uniform, 
which was usually blue flannel or chambray shirt, khaki 
trousers, ponche sometimes, underclothes and socks if de- 
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sired, campaign hat, towel, shoes, leggings; also rifle, waist 
and shoulder belts of ammunition, first aid package, can- 
teen, tin cup, the half of the meat can having a handle, this 
necessary article being carried by inserting the handle in one 
of the loops of the cartridge belt and permitting the meat can 
to dangle on the soldier’s hip, where it in no way inconven- 
ienced him; in a pocket of the shirt or a hip pocket of the 
trousers were carried knife, fork and spoon. The lightening 
of the soldier’s load to such an extent was practicable only 
in the tropics, where the nights were not severe. 

This arrangement made no provision for rations, and 
whenever possible they were carried on mules or by native 
burden bearers, but on the occasions when no such transpor- 
tation was available or practicable, the necessary number of 
cans of emergency ration were stuffed into pockets or tied to * 
the cartridge belt. Aman could thus attach four or five cans 
to his person without great inconvenience, whereas it was 
impossible to carry as many days’ rations of the ordinary 
kind, as the packages of the latter were in no way suitable 
for such work. The constant stream of perspiration from 
the men, the sun and rain from above, the perpetual cross- 
ing and recrossing of streams which had to be forded, during 
which operation it was next to impossible to keep ordinary 
rations from becoming wet, and the important fact that the 
variety of articles comprising it required a haversack to con- 
tain them, all contributed to make the carrying of the regular 
ration in that climate a burden. The emergency ration was 
packed in a strong, water tight can, and resisted all of these 
destructive elements. 

Our columns were usually small, and were generally ac- 
companied by Chinese or native burden bearers. Two of 
these men usually followed a company and carried a tin 
boiler, a couple of frying pans, a butcher knife, large spoons, 
etc. With this light burden they could ordinarily keep pace 
with the marching column. Each soldier carried on his per- 
son one or more cans of the ration, the number depending on 
the length of the march anticipated, and upon halting fora 
meal several cakes of it were thrown into the boiler with 
plenty of water and soon cooked to a thick porridge, after 
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which it was ready to serve. Five minutes boiling made it 
palatable, but the time required to thoroughly cook it was 
about thirty minutes. While some men would eat more than 
the allowance of this porridge there were others who ate much 
less, and in a company of infantry it was found that by using 
one cake per man for each meal, cooking the whole lot in 
one vessel and then allowing each soldier to gauge his own 
appetite there was an abundance for all, and often a quantity 
left uneaten. When no large boiler was available each sol- 
dier cooked his own cake in his tin cup. This method is 
objectionable, no matter what the article to be cooked, for 
there are men who cannot be made good cooks, and while 
some men would be eating food but half cooked, that of 
others would be scorched. In either case such food is bad 
for the health of the man. 

An announcement on the label of the can made it appear 
that the ration could be eaten raw, or made into porridge, 
permitted to cool and then sliced and fried. These sugges- 
tions were acted upon. For the midday meal we frequently 
found ourselves in the mountains or foothills with no water 
supply convenient. In such cases the cake was eaten dry, or 
stirred in the cup with water from the canteen, and under 
such circumstances was relished. As for the fried cake, it 
was seldom eaten for the reason that it had first to be boiled, 
then thoroughly cooled before it could be sliced, thus requir- 
ing several hours of time, which made the use of the ration 
in this form practicable only by eating at breakfast the por- 
ridge left from the previous evening, and in the hot nights 
of the Philippines it was difficult to prevent the cooked mix- 
ture from souring before morning. 

After trying all methods of cooking that experience or 
suggestion presented we always returned to the porridge as 
being the best and most palatable way to serve the ration. 
It is believed that the same conclusion will be reached with 
our new ration, as this seems to be the natural way to pre- 
pare and serve a product of this character. In the process of 
boiling the evaporated particles again take up practically the 
same quantity of water that had been eliminated in the 
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original evaporation, thus returning the food to as near its 
original character as possible. 

The tea component was a very popular one, and men par- 
ticularly fond of that beverage were caught in the act of 
opening the cans and abstracting the tea, which article was 
seldom available from any other source, coffee, and not tea, 
being carried by most commands. Our new emergency ra- 
tion has sweetened chocolate as a substitute for tea and coffee. 
It is said to be as stimulating and more nourishing. 

When starting on an expedition of uncertain length, or 
in a country little known, it was a habit with our companies 
and detachments, especially when mounted, to supplement 
the regular rations carried by bull carts or pack-train with a 
supply of emergency rations, which could be carried without 
much trouble, and which very often were a great convenience, 
as their possession enabled a command to continue the pur- 
suit of an object without serious discomfort much longer than 
could have been done without them. An instance is recalled 
of a detachment leaving camp with one day’s supply of reg- 
ular and three days’ of emergency rations. The command 
returned at the end of four days with three-fourths of the 
emergency ration untouched. This occurred in a region 
which proved more prolific of rice and corn meal than was 
anticipated. 

In some of the small settlements in the wilder parts of 
the island a can. of emergency ration could be traded to the 
natives for an abundance of rice, and even chickens and eggs. 
The ration itself was not so attractive to the natives, but they 
considered the can a wonderful thing, and it was treasured 
as a household ornament. A considerable proportion of the 
people in the semi-wild interiors had never seen a can prior 
to our advent in their midst. 

With our small commands conditions were seldom such that 
we could not obtain something with which to increase the pal- 
atability of the ration, and constant effort was made to obtain 
a chicken or goat to throw into the boiler with the emergency 
cake. Rice also furnished a welcome addition to the pot, 
and assimilated nicely with the ration cake. In fact, almost 
any addition was welcome. In the quarters of our soldier 
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packers at Lingayen, P. I., a set of rules was posted by the 
chief packer for the observance of his assistants while about 
the building. One of the sentences read: “Any stuff 
fetched in will be cooked.” This rule is a good one to use 
with an emergency ration, as it is presupposed that a com- 
mand will obtain everything possible from the country in 
which they are operating, the emergency cakes being used 
only when nothing else is obtainable. 

In no instance was the health of a soldier permanently 
impaired by the use of this ration. Some were slightly 
nauseated at first, but soon accustomed themselves to the 
taste, and while such men never grew fond of it, any of them 
could eat it when there was no alternative but to tighten the 
waist belt. 

When necessity decreed that light rations should be car- 
ried troops in the Philippines often preferred hard bread, 
bacon and coffee to the emergency ration. Such a combina- 
tion was very useful and has many desirable features, but its 
weight was twice that of the emergency ration, and the hard 
bread was a troublesome article to carry on the person. As 
the question of preference between two rations whose com- 
ponent parts are staple articles is largely one of weight, the 
emergency ration was usually chosen. In acampaign of any 
considerable number of days, where wagon or other trans- 
portation is available, the hard bread, bacon and coffee com- 
bination would no doubt be the better one in every case in 
which its weight did not prohibit its carriage. 

It has probably occurred to every troop or company com- 
mander who has handled troops in the field, that his troubles 
would be materially lessened and his command much better 
subsisted if rations could be issued to him in packages each 
containing one meal for one man, put up in such a manner 
that the contents could not be easily crushed or exposed to 
heat and moisture; in other words, packed in a tin can. 
Such a ration would be a blessing to troops, and might con- 
tain everything absolutely necessary but fresh meat. The 
emergency ration we used had some such advantages, but its 
utility was decreased by the fact that each can contained 
three meals, and after it had been once opened and a cake 
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removed the two remaining could be but poorly protected, 
as the lid of the can was so constructed that it was of no fur- 
ther use as a cover. This source of annoyance has, along 
with other defects, been avoided in the new ration can. 

In the countries where the battlefields of the future are 
apt to be located, there are few places which do not afford 
some sort of subsistence for troops, and if a command starts 
on a march with five days’ supply of emergency rations it 
will be very apt to find each day enough to supply at least a 
part of the command with the articles upon which the inhabi- 
tants of the country live, and if such articles are so dis- 
tributed that each organization can get a supply of fresh 
beef, flour or vegetables, or all of them, every two or three 
days, there should be no serious consequences to health from 
using an emergency ration, such as we now have, for an 
indefinite period of time. This would greatly simplify the 
transportation problem, but would be resorted to only in an 
extremity, for the loss of morale in any body of troops need- 
lessly exposed to such conditions would probably be a con- 
trolling factor in the early abandonment of the arrangement. 
In our experience it was found that the soldiers were very 
willing to subsist on the emergency ration when on marches 
which prevented the proper supply of the regular articles, 
and although some ten thousand cans were used at various 
times by the regiment, its popularity constantly increased, 
the early prejudice giving way to an appreciation of its 
advantages. The soldier saw, as clearly as did the officer, 
that its use enabled him to march without carrying an exces- 
sive pack, and to accomplish purposes which would have 
fallen short without it. 
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LTHOUGH the United States is the country where the 
cavalry raid had its birth and development, and although 
in no other country has it ever been practiced on a grand scale 
in war, we seem to occupy ourselves less than Europeans in 
discussing this kind of performance, laying down rules for its 
employment or practicing it on a small scale in time of peace. 
The word “raid’”’ has, in Europe, taken on a meaning (as 
well as a pronunciation) which makes it hardly recognizable 
by its fathers, and on the occasion of the most recent so-called 
raid, that from Brussels to Ostend, Generals Merritt and J. H. 
Wilson being both in France, I wondered if they recognized 
their old friend in this modern infant 
In France cavalry raids, bicycle raids, artillery raids and 
infantry raids, consisting of anything from a battalion to one 
man, have been in vogue for a long time, and no one can fail 
to admire the spirit which prompts these trials of endurance 
and the grit with which they are carried out. They are always 
undertaken voluntarily, and the necessary authority for a body 
of troops to make a trial could not be had unless it had given 
proofs of condition and training, and this preliminary train- 
ing involves much voluntary hard work and deprivation. 
The officer who has the moral and physical qualities which 
enable him to get his company or battalion in condition for 
a one or two hundred mile dash, and carries it through in 
record time, not only finds himself a somewhat distinguished 
man in the army, but is likely to be promoted ahead of his 
less enterprising or able comrades. 
Since our Civil War, long distance rides have been a good 
deal in fashion amongst European officers, but the records I 
have before me do not show any such carried out with a body 


of troops. 





_BRUSSELS-OSTEND RACE. 


The Brussels-Ostend ride, last August, is the only race of 
this kind on record that was international in character, except 
the Vienna-Berlin ride in 1892, won by an Austrian officer in 
seventy-one hours and twenty minutes (375 miles). Some 
of the other records are: 

1890. Cossack, 2,500 miles in 62 days. 

1889. Cossack, 1,664 miles in 30 days. (Two horses). 
1885. German, 71 miles in 9 hours. 

1882. Italian, 56 miles in 5 hours and 12 minutes. 
1862. French, 157 miles in 21 hours. 

The Brussels-Ostend international military race was got- 
ten up by a sporting club of Ostend, under the protection and 
patronage of the King of the Belgians, who enlisted the official 
interest of the various European departments of war. 

Conditions of the Race-—— The conditions of the race were 
as follows: Open to all commissioned officers on the active 
list of all armies; officers only to ride the horses actually 
owned by them some months before the time of the promul- 
gation of the announcement and at the time of the trial; in 
other words, mounts to be dona fide chargers acquired before 
any idea of preparation for this race could have actuated the 
owner. The minimum weight allowed was 165 pounds, in- 
cluding saddle and bridle. Most of the competitors exceeded 
this minimum. 

The Prizes— There were a dozen prizes offered, varying 
in value from 4,000 to 500 francs. The King of the Belgians, 
the French army, various jockey clubs, the towns of Ostend 
and Brussels, etc., etc., offered prizes. One of the prizes was 
for the first to arrive at the 100 kilometer post; the King’s 
prize was for the winner of the 132 kilometers; the French 
army offered a magnificent thoroughbred to the Belgian 
officer who should come in first. 

Eliminating Trials—Each country selected its competitors 
in such way as it deemed best, provided the officers and their 
mounts fulfilled the conditions required of all competitors. 
A glance at the method mapped out for the French officers 
by the War Department is interesting as an illustration, and 
because these men showed superlative form. 
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Sixty-two officers offered themselves for the preliminary 
trials; the intention was to select twelve from these, but the 
choice was so difficult that this number was raised to twenty; 
however, three of these fell out before the final race. All 
were of the cavalry except two, who were artillerymen. 

The preliminary trials prescribed were: st. Cover fifty 
miles in four hours, using relays; rider’s condition at the 
finish to be minutely noted. Example: Lieutenant Gombert, 
using nine horses, rode from Salon to Arles in one hour fifty- 
seven minutes. At the end, his physical condition was con- 
sidered perfect. The horses used were from his own platoon. 

2d. Cover seventy-five miles on one horse in less than 
twelve hours, horse and rider’s condition at the end to count 
in classification ; time required, so long as under twelve hours, 
not to count. Example: Lieutenant Deremetz (who came 
in second in the Brussels-Ostend ) rode from Ste. Menehould 
to Vitry-le-Fran¢gois, seventy-five miles, in eleven and one- 
half hours; horse and rider in excellent condition. In these 
eliminatory trials officers were required to ride their own 
chargers, 7. ¢., the horses they proposed to enter for the final 
race. 

The Final Competitors — For several days before August 
27th, the date set for the contest, the competitors began to 
arrive at Brussels. Their number in all was sixty-one; thirty- 
two Belgians, seventeen Frenchmen, six Dutchmen, two 
Swedes, one Norwegian, one Englishman, one Swiss, one Rus- 
sian —forty-eight cavalrymen, thirteen artillerymen. Some 
German and Italian officers had come to Brussels apparently 
intending to take part in the race, but at the last moment, as 
though acting under orders from higher authority, they with- 
drew. Some of the Belgians and Dutchmen were field officers 
over forty-five years old. 

It rained for several days before the race and did not stop 
until two hours after the start. The road is mostly flat but 
very hard in the middle, the sides being, on account of the 
rain sticky and slippery. The men started in batches of five 
at a time at five minutes interval. The first starters left 
Brussels at 6:55 A. M. 
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All the arrangements at the starting point and along the 
road seem to have been entirely satisfactory. There were 
eleven stations along the 132 kilometers of road where the 
contestants could dismount and get some refreshment for 
rider and horse. At three of these there were veterinaries 
and farriers. The judges at the start and finish consisted of 
an international committee. 

The Results —Of the sixty-one officers to start fifty reached 
the 100 kilometer (62% miles) mark and twenty-nine reached 
Ostend (82% miles). The following is the final classifica- 
tion: 

Madamet, French Lieutenant..... ....6 hours 55 minutes ; 82% miles. 

Deremetz, French Lieutenant............ ioe . 82% 

Haentjens, French Lieutenant..... em “ os 82% 

Romieux, French Lieutenant ....-...... “ 36 = 82% 

Kielland, Norwegian Captain “55 RS 82% 

De Beaufort, Dutch Lieutenant. <" ae ve 82% 

Joostens, Belgian Lieutenant Bey eS ae 82% 

Gibson, Swedish Lieutenant + 0 a 82% 

Marchand, Belgian Lieutenant a eat 2 82% 

Maris, Dutch Lieutenant.................8 ‘“ 48 vs 82% 

Of the twenty-nine in at the finish twelve were Belgians, 
ten French, four Dutch, one Norwegian, one Swede and one 
Swiss; one was a major, two were captains and the rest lieu- 
tenants. 

The average speed of the winner was eleven and eight- 
tenths miles an hour for seven consecutive hours. The 
average speed of the next five men, taking a mean, was 
ten ‘and eight-tenth miles an hour. The winner made the 
first sixty-two and one-half miles in four and three-fourths 
hours; many exceeded this rate for the first sixty-two and 
one-half miles ; some even started off at a fifteen and one-half 
mile gait. Those who started too fast simply finished their 
horses before the end was in sight. 

Many good judges say that the average rate for Lieuten- 
ant Madamet would have been twelve and one-half miles an 
hour if the roads had not been so bad. 

The Winner.—Lieutenant Madamet trained himself and 
his horse methodically for six weeks before the race. At 
first he rarely used the gallop, although this was the gait he 
decided on for the race. He worked “Courageux” long and 
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\ reguiarly to harden his muscles, galloping him fast for about 
| two miles twice a week. Later on he began to give him 
| regularly fast gallops on hard ground, noting when he be. 
gan to blow. In this way he decided on one and one-half 
| miles as the best distance for these heats at the gallop. The 
| only hard test given “Courageux’’ was the preliminary 
| seventy-five miles in eleven and one-half hours, prescribed 
for all French contestants ; he also rode him fifty-seven miles 
on a stretch one day at the trot and walk. 
Lieutenant Madamet’s method the day of the race was 
| thought out beforehand and followed. His general plan was 
to let his horse take his natural extended gallop and keep this 
| gait for about one and one-half miles, at the end of which 
| time, or as soon as the animal began to blow, he dismounted 
| and walked alongside for two minutes, then mounted and 
| resumed the gallop. This method was also followed by the 
majority of the French officers, notably Lieutenant Romieux, 
who came in fourth, his method being exactly the same. 
Lieutenant Madamet was quite fresh when the race ended, 
and his horse, while very tired, was not played out, and the 
next day but one his master rode him over the Ostend race 
course and put him through five minutes of haute école before 
the jury; he was fresh and supple. The horse is twelve 
years old. 

The Horses. — Exact particulars as to the breeding of all 
the horses are unfortunately lacking to the public. Of the 
seventeen French officers, six rode horses of English thor- 
oughbred stock (born in England or in France), eight half- 
bred horses, two Irish, one Norman. Of the first four to 
arrive, Nos. 1, 2 and 4 were thoroughbreds, No. 3 an Irish 
hunter. The starters were thus divided as to origin: Nine- 
teen Irish hunters, thirteen English thoroughbreds, twenty- 
nine half bred; in the latter class were put the two Ameri- 
can trotters. Thirty-two horses did not finish; of these six 
were thoroughbreds. One American trotter, after making 
what his rider thought a poor showing at the trot, was put 
to the gallop and took ten hours to cover the distance. This 
was a pity, as he might have made a better showing at a 
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waiting game. The other, a fine Kentucky mare, made 
thirty-one miles in good style, but could go no further. 

Several riders made the first fifteen miles in less than an 
hour, but of these some never finished, and others waves three 
hours to do the last twenty miles. 

The conditions of road and weather were most unfavor- 
able. It had rained for days and the first four hours of the 
ride was in a driving rain; it then cleared and the August 
sun came out and the atmosphere was reeking hot. The 
road was of Belgian block in the middle, of deep sticky mud 
on the sides. 

Lieutenant Madamet seems to have paid particular atten- 
tion to the preparation and hardening of his horse’s feet for 
this long gallop on paved roads, and he made much of his 
distance on the stones where others chose the mud. 

Courageux is said to trot about thirteen and one-half 
miles an hour and gallop seventeen. Lieutenant Madamet 
never rode over three miles on a stretch without dismount- 
ing and walking his horse, or else stopping to let him get his 
wind. When the heat became intense at 11:30 A. M., he 
rested him for some ten minutes. 

It seems incontestable that a good horseman on an excep- 

tionally good thoroughbred horse can be counted upon to 
cover sixty miles in five hours, and that under really un- 
‘favorable road conditions and in bad weather; for longer 
| distances, as say eighty miles, a speed of ten miles an hour 
is the most that can be counted on. 

The doctors and veterinaries who examined the men and 
horses at the regular ‘“contrdéle”’ stations, affirm as the result 
of their observations that men over thirty stand the fatigue 
better than men in the twenties, and that (as was to be ex- 
pected) aged horses alone have the requisite stamina; most 
| of those that finished were over ten years. 

Tonics, kola, hyperdermics, etc., for man and beast were 
of benefit only to restore failing strength; they were useless 
taken as preparation or preventative against fatigue. 

Besides the French, the Belgian, Dutch and Scandinavian 
officers showed good horsemanship, but suffered perhaps 
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from want of system in their training or want of matured 
plan for riding the distance. 
Every man, whether he rides once a day, or once a month, 


~~ whether he rides a real horse or merely a four-legged animal, 


will form and express an exact opinion as to the Value or 
uselessness of the Brussels-Ostend contest, and the opinion 
of others will make little impression upon any of us. Never- 
theless, the ride having been made, we are free to deduce 
from it certain facts fairly established and which American 
officers may usefully consider. 





ist. The value of the thoroughbred horse for war pur- 
poses. As far as the writer knows, there is not as much dis- 
cussion on this subject in our army as in others. This is 
probably for the same reason that it is idle to decide whether 
you prefer an automobile to a four-in-hand, when you feel 
you can only afford the street cars as a means of locomotion. 

In France a belief in the thoroughbred has been gradu- 
ally displacing the old faith in the cross-country horse par 
excellence, the Irish hunter or the Anglo-Arab or Anglo- 
Norman. Many thoroughbreds are bought each year by the 
remount and more and more officers provide themselves with 
these horses. All have agreed on their superior speed and 
heart, but many contested their bottom and hardiness. The 
Ostend-Brussels ride proved conclusively that their stamina 
is as good as their courage, and I do not believe many horse- 
men will now be found in the French army who would not 
prefer the thoroughbred for all cavalry, except perhaps such 
weight carriers as the cuirassiers. Time and again officers 
have assured me that all French experience goes to show 
that the thoroughbred is not as delicate an animal as the 
poorer bred horse, and in a pinch will do more on less food 
and care than his humble brother. 

However it is not at all likely that any great body of 
cavalry will all be mounted on thoroughbreds. European 
officers imagine that the United States with their prodigious 
wealth and contempt of cost might mount their whole army 
on thoroughbreds if they thought it advisable; happily for 
our prestige, few of these officers know how little of our 
money we pour out for horses or realize that our mounts are 
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not nearly as good as those of even very poor European 
powers. ; 

The best mount for an officer, especially a staff officer, 
nevertheless stands clear of these considerations. If a gen- 
eral knew that he had men on his staff who could take a 
message fifty miles in less than five hours it would surely 
give him no little comfort. 

2d. The gait for long distance rides. The average 
American would probably say the trot was the best gait for 
anything over fifty miles; the Brussels-Ostend race points 
conclusively to the gallop, and that up to eighty miles. The 
conditions of the road were favorable to trotters, and good 
judges state that of the two American horses, one at least 
was a superb animal; yet their performance bears no com- 
parison to that of the galloping thoroughbreds. From a purely 
theoretical consideration also, does it seem possible that a 
trotter could do eighty-two miles in seven hours? That 
would mean a four and one-half minute gait for six hours 
with one hour out for rest; the horse to be ridden of course 
and not driven. Those who know the powers of the trotting 
horse should be able to give some answer to this question. 

A very important and practical question here presents 
itself; apart trom the service of covering and reconnaissance, 
|most cavalrymen seem agreed that the most important work 
jtheir arm will have in future campaigns is a rapid movement 
jaround a flank, followed by an attack, perhaps on foot, or 
else a raid against communications. Here time is the all 
important thing, and the best gait for getting there as quickly 
}as possible is what the cavalry leader must know. Is this 
| gait the gallop alternating with the walk or the trot alter- 
pes with the walk? The Brussels-Ostend experience 
| says the gallop for the individual horseman ; is there any- 
| thing to show that this does not hold good for a body of 
| horsemen? 

3d. The saddle. From the standpoint of the horseman 
though not from that of the cavalryman, it is interesting to 
note that as far as information can be had, the English pad 
saddle was used by all the officers competing. There being 
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no pack to carry, all seemed to consider that this saddle was 
the best to ease the horse in such a test of endurance. - 

As practically all the winners used the gallop, compari- 
sons as to sitting or rising to the trot cannot be made. 

It may not be uninteresting to note here a conversation I 
recently had with one of the aides of General Dunop, who 
has won and holds a great reputation as a cavalry general. 
This aide is one of the best riders in France, whether in the 
manége or on the steeple chase course. He told me of ex- 
haustive experiments held at the War School in Paris to 
determine the effect on the horse of sitting or rising to the 
trot. At that time rising was not practiced in the French 
army. 

These experiments were held on a balancing machine 
contrived to record the downward thrust of a horse trotting. 
The experiment was made with a man sitting the trot and 
the same rising. I now forget the difference in pounds 
recorded in favor of the man rising, but it was considerable, 
certainly overtenpounds. Aftera long series of these tests, it 
was decided to teach French recruits to rise, though their 
saddle is not adapted to this method much more than our 
McClellan. This decision was arrived at solely from consid- 
erations affecting the wear and tear on the horse and the 
dynamic effect on his back and legs of the close seat as com- 
pared with the English seat. 

4th. Whena man can ride a horse eighty-two and one- 
half miles in seven hours and that horse shows himself to be 
in first rate condition the next day, his opinion on how to 
select, train and ride a horse must command the respect of 
all people; when that man and his three comrades, who ac- 
complished almost as brilliantly the same feat, are the pro- 
duct of a school which is the exponent of certain perfectly 
definite ideas inthe matter of horsemanship, that school and 
those idea are worth studying by all horsemen. 

Such a school is Saumur, The international military 
tournament at Milan last spring enabled the graduate of 
Saumur to prove their incontestible superiority over all 
European competitors in manége work, steeple-chase riding, 
use of weapons and general form in horsemanship; the 
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Brussels-Ostend ride showed no less their superiority in 
selecting and preparing horses for long distance tests of en- 
durance. The French, then, have every reason to believe that 
they have the best school of military horsemanship in Europe. 
Is there a better onein America? As far as I know we not 
only have no better school, but we have none at all in the 
proper sense of the word. 

As to whether or not we need such a school for mounted 
officers, the cavalry arm is best qualified to answer. Some 
thoughts on what would be the influence of such a school are 
given by the writer in the January number, 1903, of the 
CAVALRY JOURNAL; and for these suggestions and his 
temerity in treating of such matters at all he begs the 
indulgence of his expert comrades of the cavalry. 








RECOLLECTIONS OF A MILITARY POST. A\\ 


By Lizurenant-Co.Lone. S. T. NORVELL, U.S. Cavatry, RETIRED. 


T was established in the summer of 1858, on Cedar Creek, 

Cedar Valley, Utah, about sixty miles from Salt Lake 

City, and was named Camp Floyd, in honor of the then Sec- 
retary of War. 

The plan of the post was in the form of a camp, with few 
modifications, in accordance with regulations at that time in 
existence, being in column of troops, batteries and com- 
panies, according to arms. The post was on the left bank of 
the creek, the flank of the column being about one hundred 
yards from it; the other flank about the same distance from 
the line of company officers’ tents, thus forming a street, 
used as a parade ground, nearly a mile long. In rear of the 
company officers’ line was that of the field officers; then an- 
other line occupied by regimental bands, hospitals, quarter- 
master’s and subsistence storehouses and offices. Regimen- 
tal guardhouses, facing outward, formed the next line; a 
wagon road extending the whole length of the camp was in 
front of the guardhouses, and across, facing the latter, were 
the regimental sutler stores. In extension of the latter line, 
on the right facing the creek, were the depot storehouses. 
Across the left of the camp, head of the column, and distant 
from it 200 yards, on a slight rise, was a line designated as 
“Department Headquarters.” 

The organizations composing the garrison were posted 
as follows from department headquarters: Ordnance detach- 
ment, Tenth Infantry, Seventh Infantry, Fifth Infantry, Bat- 
tery B Fourth Artillery, Battery C Third Artillery, Second 
Dragoons. 

Brigadier-General Albert Sidney Johnston commanded 
the Department of Utah; Lieutenant-Colonel Charles F. 
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Smith, the Tenth Infantry and post; Lieutenant-Colonel P. 
Morrison, the Seventh Infantry; Major Seth Eastman, the 
Fifth Infantry; Captain John W. Phelps, Battery B Fourth 
Artillery; Captain John F. Reynolds, Battery C Third Ar- 
tillery; Lieutenant-Colonel M. S. Howe, the Second Dra- 
goons. The department staff officers were Major Fitz-John 
Porter, Adjutant-General ; Lieutenant. Colonel Geo. H. Cross- 
man, Chief Quartermaster; Surgeon W. S. King, Medical 
Director; Captain Simpson, Chief Commissary; Captain Jesse 
L. Reno, Chief of Ordnance; Captain Simpson, Chief En- 
gineer; Captains Paige and Turnley, Assistant Quartermas- 
ters. These officers were present when the post was estab- 
lished; subsequently changes took place, but a majority of 
those named remained until the command was broken up. 

By October Ist the tents of the troops were replaced, 
nearly on the same ground, by adobe buildings; the depot 
storehouses and several of the sutler stores were built of 
lumber “in the rough.” The quarters of officers and the 
barracks were erected by the labor of troops. The post pre- 
sented a fine appearance, but would not bear close inspection, 
for owing to the lack of tools and proper materials the build- 
ings were rather crude. 

The valley for miles was covered with a dense growth of 
sage brush, varying in height from two feet to above a man’s 
head, and for more than a year the fuel for the post was ob- 
tained from that source. When it became scarce, wood (cedar) 
was hauled from the mountains from six to ten miles distant. 
Quartermaster and subsistence stores were supplied from St. 
Louis. Freight from Kansas City and Fort Leavenworth 
cost twenty-two cents per pound. The soldier’s ration at 
Camp Floyd was worth seventy-five cents. Beef was fur- 
nished ‘“‘on the hoof,” the cattle being brought from Kansas. 
The post was an expensive one to supply, for everything had 
to be hauled in wagons for upwards of twelve hundred miles. 
Russell, Majors & Waddell were the freighters from Kansas 
City and Fort Leavenworth. The mails—once a week— 
were brought by stage from the former place, and were about 
twenty-two days in coming; quicker communication had to 
be by courier. In 1859 the “pony express” was established, 
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and then letters came through in ten days; but few could 
afford to avail themselves of this mode of communication. 

Across the creek from the post a settlement took root 
known to the soldiers as Frog Town. This place was inhab- 
ited by whisky dealers, gamblers and discharged soldiers. It 
was also the “City of Refuge” for persons inimical to the 
Mormons. As there was no town organization, good order 
had to be maintained by the military. A bridge across the 
creek connected the settlement with the post. By damming 
the creek a large pond was created, which was used as a 
swimming bath. Below and against the dam a number of 
closets were built extending from bank to bank, and by an 
arrangement in each, shower baths were obtainable. 

Probably the first attempt ever made to establish a can- 
teen in the army originated at this post. The causes that 
led to it were the quality of whisky manufactured in the 
country and surreptitiously sold to soldiers, and the demor- 
alizing effect upon them, causing drunkenness, desertion and 
other offenses. To control the trouble, an officer of the Fifth 
Infantry proposed a brewery, with a room attached for the 
sale of beer to enlisted men. The idea was perfected by the 
regimental council of administration, and was approved by 
the regimental, post and department commanders. Beer was 
sold at five cents per quart, but had to be consumed at the 
place of sale. The effect was magical, drunkenness being 
reduced to the minimum. In less than two years the regi- 
mental fund of the Fifth Infantry was added to by about 
twenty-five hundred dollars, that amount being the profit 
derived from the sale of beer. It will please temperance 
people to learn that the fund referred to was invested in 
bonds in a State that endeavored to secede from the Union, 
and was lost to the regiment. 

As soon as the garrison was under shelter, the post be- 
came a grand school for military instruction. In January, 
1859, a general order was issued from post headquarters re- 
minding the garrison that now was the beginning of the 
season for military instruction ; that it must be pursued with 
vigor, and it then prescribed the course to be followed, enter- 
ing into the minutest details. In January, 1860, a similar 
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order was published, though the necessity for it was not ap- 
parent, as for two years the season never ended. 

Instruction embraced everything in tactics from the 
school of the soidier to brigade drill. It was at this period 
that a general change occurred in the army from Scott’s to 
Hardee’s tactics, though the latter had been used for several 
years by the Ninth and Tenth Infantry, those regiments 
having been organized in 1855 as “ Light Infantry.” Recita- 
tions for officers and non-commissioned officers were carried 
on hand in hand with the drills. Target practice, in accord- 
ance with a manual prepared by Captain Henry Heth, Tenth 
Infantry, was pursued for a period in each year. This 
manual, by the way, was about the first regular target sys- 
tem instituted in our service. It was the guide for many 
years, and some of its features are retained to this day. 
Great attention was paid to guard duty, and the instruction 
was thorough. There was a dress-parade every day in the 
week except Saturday; at these parades all orders from 
headquarters of the army, department, and post were pub- 
lished. It would be impossible to do this nowadays, but 
then there were few orders issued. At that time command- 
ing officers and adjutants had ample time to attend to mili- 
tary duties; now, nearly the whole time of these officers 
is required for paper work. 

Saturdays were cleaning up days; morning being passed 
in policing the post, afternoons were devoted by the men to 
policing themselves, their arms, accoutrements, and clothing. 
Sunday morning inspection was invariably by troop, battery 
and company. On the last day of the month, in the cavalry 
and infantry, the inspection was by regiment. At the bi- 
monthly muster for pay, the command was united, and 
under the post commander passed in review before the de- 
partment commander, after which the organizations were 
turned over to their respective commanders for inspection 
and muster. At the Sunday morning inspections the en- 
listed men had to account for their clothing — not a difficult 
matter, for in those days soldiers were not allowed to have 
in their possession more than two suits, one on their persons 
and the other in their knapsacks. 
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Guards were of two classes—exterior and interior. The 
first was the “general,” or, as it was designated, ‘depot 
guard,” with a field officer-of-the-day, two sergeants, three 
corporals and thirty privates. A first lieutenant commanded 
the guard, with a second lieutenant as “supernumerary.” 
Mounted with this guard was a detachment of one subaltern, 
three non-commissioned officers, and fifteen privates, equip- 
ped— including rations—for twenty-four hours’ duty at the 
prison for military convicts. The prison was about a mile 
from the post, and was within the jurisdiction of the field 
officer-of-the-day. The depot guard furnished a detachment 
of one corporal and three privates, posted at the bridge lead- 
ing to Frog Town. The duty of this guard was to prevent 
soldiers without passes from visiting the settlement; also to 
receive prisoners arrested by provost sergeants for disorderly 
or other misconduct. Parties arrested were sent to the 
depot guard-house, and from there to the guard-houses of 
the regiments to which they belonged. Sentinels from the 
depot guard were posted at points not covered by police or 
interior guards. 

Each regiment and battery had a guard of its own, and 
these were the interior or police guards; each had its officer- 
of-the-day. 

There was a provost marshal under the immediate orders 
of the post commander, and he had as assistants six ser- 
geants detailed from the various regiments. 

The field officer-of-the-day exercised authority over all 
guards when necessary. 

As the army was in an enemy’s country—at least so re- 
garded — duty was performed accordingly. 

The discipline enforced at Camp Floyd was, toa great 
extent, a revelation to the command. From the close of 
the Mexican War to 1857 the army was distributed all 
over the country in small detachments, and there were 
enlisted men of many years’ service who had never wit- 
nessed a drill above that of a troop or company. Even offi- 
cers were “rusty,” some of them not having been on a bat- 
talion drill since graduating at West Point. There was but 
one school of instruction maintained, and that was at For- 
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tress Monroe for artillery only. The manual of the pick and 
shovel was better understood than any military exercise. 
Officers had done the best they could in imparting instruc- 
tion to small bodies of troops, but it was up hill work. 

The Utah expedition caused the establishment of Camp 
Floyd, and the officer in command was wise and energetic 
enough to take advantage of the concentration of so many 
troops, to make the post a school for military instruction. 
Strict discipline was gradually introduced and was imbibed 
without causing the slightest discontent or grumbling. 
Everything ordered was with the view of educating the sol- 
dier in his profession; to cause him to take pride in the per- 
formance of his duties and in the uniform he wore. Punish- 
ment for military offenses was uniform in all organizations 
by court martial. Forinstance: Members of the old guard 
were granted passes for twenty-four hours, “attending 
drill”’ being the only reservation. Every soldier knew that 
a violation of a pass meant “five dollars and ten days”’; that 
drunkenness, unaccompanied by any other offense, was “five 
dollars” straight. Deserters forfeited all pay and allowances 
due; were branded on the left hip with the letter D, one and 
one-half inches long; received fifty lashes, well laid on, with 
a rawhide; were dishonorably discharged and drummed out 
of the service, and were then confined at hard labor (usually 
for the unexpired term of their enlistment), wearing a ball 
weighing twenty-four pounds attached to the left leg by a 
log chain six feet long. Assoon as they were drummed out, 
they became convicts, and to prevent association with well- 
behaved soldiers, were at once confined in the military prison 
heretofore mentioned. 

The military prison, probably the first ever established in 
the army, was built of stone by the labor of convicts; wasa 
square enclosure, the walls being of great thickness and 
about sixteen feet in height. Within the enclosure was a 
sufficient number of Sibley tents to accommodate the pris- 
oners; also one for a cook, who had charge of the rations. 
He was a convict. The regulations for the prison were very 
strict. While at work the prisoners were not allowed to 
converse with one another; sentinels over them were not 
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allowed to utter a word not necessary for the execution of 
their duty. Irons were examined at retreat and at reveille, 
and once during the night; also before they were sent out 
to work and when they returned. They were fed and clothed 
well, and cleanliness was exacted. Ifa prisoner escaped (and 
several did) the officer-of-the-guard, the non-commissioned 
officer in charge of the relief, and the sentinels on post, were 
tried by court-martial, but so faithfully was duty performed 
not a conviction ever occurred. 

xreat attention was paid to guard duty. Each relief or 
post was carefully instructed, first by a non-commissioned 
officer-of-the-guard, and then by one of the commissioned 
(subalterns) officers—the depot guard is referred to. The 
same attention was paid to the interior (police) guards. At 
night, after 12 o’clock, the field officer-of-the-day made the 
“grand rounds.” When it happened that a sentinel on post 
failed to know his orders, those responsible for his instruc- 
tion passed a bad quarter of an hour. Twice a year the 
Articles of War were read to the whole command, the 
date being announced in an order from post headquarters ; 
at other times, when the weather was too bad for out- 
door exercises, the Articles of War were read in quarters. 
Frequently the reading of the Articles of War took the place 
of a sermon on Sunday. The command was without a chap- 
lain. There were drills five days in the week; mornings 
were devoted to company, and afternoons to battalion drills. 
No one was excused from drills except members of the 
guards and ‘general’ prisoners, one cook for each mess and 
the regimental baker. There being a large number of civil- 
ian employees, there were but few extra duty men. Occa- 
sionally there was a brigade in lieu of a battalion drill. 

A military store-keeper of the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment, Captain Montgomery, arrived at the post about the 
time it was established; then all clothing in the possession 
of organizations was turned over to him, and henceforth, all 
required for issue to enlisted men was drawn upon requisi- 
tion of troop, battery and company commanders. There was 
no limit to the number of requisitions; if one man in an or- 
ganization required one article of clothing, it was furnished 
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at once. In this way large requisitions and issues were 
obviated ; the men were always equipped, and the aforesaid 
commanders were not burdened with keeping clothing on 
hand for issue—in fact it was prohibited. The plan worked 


well. 
There were no ladies at the post for a year after it was 


established, and then only one, and she, oh my, was a belle! 
A few laundresses, not half a dozen in all, wives of old sol- 
diers, accompanied the expedition to Utah. From long ex- 
perience they were quite capable of taking care of them- 
selves, and never caused the command any trouble or anxiety. 

In the course of time a theater was built by the voluntary 
labor of troops, and it would have been a credit to a town of 
15,000 inhabitants. It was occasionally used as a church, for 
there were several officers in the command of religious ten- 
dencies, who held services periodically. <A traveling troupe 
of theatrical people from California gave nightly perform- 
ances for several weeks, and so there was some little relief 
from the monotony of military life. 

Soldiers are keen to see the ridiculous side of everything, 
and derive much amusement therefrom. 

In the days of Camp Floyd—and before and since —there 
was a diversity of opinion among officers as to the applica- 
tion of the company fund. The older company officers be- 
lieved in the creation of a large fund for a rainy day, while 
the younger believed in getting rid of it, not desiring the 
responsibility of its care. The writer knew of an old com- 
pany commander who had been years in accumulating a large 
fund. Suddenly he was ordered away, and had to turn over 
the fund to a young lieutenant. The latter, within twenty- 
four hours after receiving it, expended the whole in the pur- 
chase of 500 bushels of potatoes, a quantity that would 
have lasted his company a year if most had not spoiled in the 
meantime. 

On Christmas, in 1859, an effort—entirely successful — 
was made to give the enlisted men an extra fine dinner. 
This necessitated the expenditure of company funds. One 
old captain of the Fifth Infantry, who had nursed his com- 
pany fund for years, sent for his first sergeant. “Sergeant,” 
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said he, “I have determined to give the company a good 
Christmas dinner, and among other articles I have figured on 
are potatoes. I think two per man will be sufficient, will 
they not?” “Hardly,” said the sergeant, “two potatoes for 
a man areasmall allowance.” ‘ What!” exclaimed the Cap- 
tain, “not enough? Well, give em three, and let ’em dust.” 

It was a grand sight to witness a dress parade of the 
various organizations. All “calls” were first sounded at 
post headquarters, and were repeated successively in all regi- 
ments and batteries. Parade was formed on their respective 
grounds by the different organizations, and then was seen a 
line nearly a mile long, extending from one end to the other 
of the parade. It was the same for all formations, even for 
that of “falling in’’ for fatigue. It was an offense for an 
organization to be kept on drill after the sounding of recall, 
“for,” said the commanding officer, ‘no military duty should 
be treated as a punishment, and it becomes such if rules are 
violated.” 

So strict was discipline at this model post that, without 
intending to criticise the action of the officers concerned, the 
following anecdote is related of an occurrence that took place 
on the last day of February, 1859. An order had been issued 
for a combined review, in full uniform, at 8 o’clock A.M. On 
the designated morning a storm, accompanied by snow, 
arose. An hour or so before the troops were to be assem- 
bled, an officer in command of a mounted organization, hav- 
ing great feeling for his horses, sent an orderly to the post 
commander to inquire if the review would take place. The 
answer was that “the order had not been rescinded.” A few 
minutes afterwards a similar inquiry was sent by a battery 
commander. This last message broke the camel’s back, and 
the answer was to the effect (the exact language used un- 
known ) that if there was to be no review the command would 
be notified in ample time. It is safe to say that the post 
commander considered both messages as unmilitary and a 
reflection upon his common sense. The review was held at 
the appointed hour, and in full uniform; that the ceremony 
was considerably shortened made no difference ; the damage 
—to uniforms—was accomplished, and until the facts that 
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caused the review leaked out, there was a good deal of quiet 
criticism of the post commander. The result was that the 
battery commander resigned from the army. That he had 
long contemplated resigning was well known, but it became 
also known throughout the command that the answer to his 
inquiry was the cause of his immediate resignation. The 
other officer who “wanted to know,” pocketed the post com- 
mander’s reply. The lesson was a severe one, and the post 
- commander was never annoyed thereafter by inquiries as to 
what he was going to do. 

In the days of Camp Floyd, discipline in the army was 
maintained by the severity of punishment authorized by 
army regulations. The latter were never violated by Colonel 
Smith, but, at the same time, were faithfully enforced. Every 
man in the command—commissioned or enlisted —knew 
what to expect for infractions of the law. Offenses were 
never condoned, and when mercy was exercised it followed 
conviction—never preceded it. There was never a more 
contented garrison than that of Camp Floyd from 1858 to 
1860, and this result is the strongest kind of an argument 
for the faithful execution of the regulations for the govern- 
ment of the army. 

To Colonel Smith was due the credit for making Camp 
Floyd a model post and its garrison a model army. General 
Johnston, the department commander, recognizing Colonel 
Smith’s qualifications for command, never interfered with his 
(Smith’s) administration of the affairs of the post. As an 
artillery officer in the Mexican War; as commandant of cadets 
at West Point; as lieutenant-colonel of infantry, and as a 
major-general of volunteers, he filled every position with 
great credit. As he was the hero of Fort Donelson, he would 
have become, had he lived, the hero of the army—on the 
Union side—of the Civil War; at least, so the writer of this 
paper believes. 

Of the officers serving at Camp Floyd many subsequently 
became prominent in the United States and Confederate 
armies. Besides Albert Sidney Johnston and Charles F. 
Smith, were Fitz-John Porter, John C. Robinson, John F. 
Reynolds, Jesse L. Reno, A. T. A. Torbert, Gabriel R. Paul, 
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William Chapman, John W. Phelps, Thomas H. Neill, Carter 
L. Stevenson, Henry Heth, Henry P. Sibley, John Pegram, 
John S. Marmaduke, Daniel Ruggles, John M. Jones, R. R. 
Garland, and others whose names are not now recalled. It 
is hardly necessary to say that the experience obtained under 
Colonel Smith assisted materially in qualifying these officers 


for the positions they were subsequently called upon to fill. 
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THE TEXAS RANGERS. 


For many years the State of Texas has maintained and supported a 
mounted force known throughout the country as Texas Rangers. The force 
was organized “for the purpose of protecting the frontier against marauding 
and thieving parties, and for the suppression of lawlessness and crime through- 
out the State.” The services of this organization have been invaluable to the 
people of that State. To secure a more permanent and effective organization, 
the Legislature, in 1901, revised the act under which the force was main- 
tained. Its main features are given below, and will undoubtedly interest 
cavalrymen, particularly those who have served with them on the Texas fron- 
tier.—[ Eprror.] 


ECTION 1. Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State 

of Texas: 'That the Governor be and is hereby author- 

ized to organize a force to be known as the ‘“ Ranger Force,” 
for the purpose of protecting the frontier against marauding 


or thieving parties, and for the suppression of lawlessness 
and crime throughout the State. 

SEc. 2: The “Ranger Force” shall consist of not to 
exceed four separate companies of mounted men, each com- 
pany to consist of not to exceed one captain, one first sergeant 
and twenty privates, and one quartermaster for the entire 
force. The captains of companies and the quartermaster 
shall be appointed by the Governor, and shall be removed at 
his pleasure; unless sooner so removed by the Governor, 
they shall serve for two years and until their successors are 
appointed and qualified. 

SEc. 3. The pay of officers and men shall be as follows: 
Captains, one hundred ($100) dollars each, per month; ser- 
geants, fifty ($50) dollars each, per month; and privates 
forty ($40) dollars each, per month. The payments shall be 
made at such times and in such manner as the Adjutant Gen- 
eral of the State may prescribe. 

Sec. 4. The Governor shall appoint a quartermaster for 
this force, who shall discharge the duties of quartermaster, 
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commissary and pear. and shall rank and receive the 
pay of a captain. 

Sec. 5. This force shall always be under the command 
of the Governor, to be operated by his direction in such man- 
ner, in such detachments and in such localities as the Gover- 
nor may direct. 

Sec. 6. The Governor is hereby authorized to keep this 
force, or so much thereof as he may deem necessary, in the 
field as long as in his judgment there may be necessity for 
such a force; and men who may volunteer in such service 
shall do so for such term not to exceed two years, subject to 
disbandment in whole or in part at any time, and re-assem- 
blage or reorganization of the whole force, or such portion 
thereof as may be deemed necessary by order of the Gover- 
nor. 

Sec. 7. That the quartermaster, or if so directed by the 
Adjutant-General, company commanders, shall purchase all 
supplies hereinafter provided for, and shall make a certificate _ 
on the voucher of the party or parties from whom the supplies 
were purchased, to the effect that “the account is correct and 
just, and the articles purchased were at the lowest market 
prices.” 

SEc. 8. Each officer, non-commissioned officer and pri- 
vate of said force shall furnish himself with a suitable horse, 
horse equipment, clothing, etc.; provided, that if his horse ts 
killed in action it shall be paid for by the State at a fair market 
value at the time when killed.* 

Sec. 9g. That the State shall furnish each member of said 
force with one improved carbine and pistol at cost, the price 
of which shall be deducted from the first money due such 
officer or man, and shall furnish said force with rations of 
subsistence, camp equipage and ammunition for the officers 
and men, also forage for horses. 

Sec. 10. The amount of rations and forage shall not 
exceed the following, to-wit: For each man’s daily allowance, 
twelve ounces bacon or twenty ounces beef, twenty ounces 
of flour or corn meal, two and two-fifths ounces of beans or 
peas, one and three-fifths ounces of rice, three and one. fifth 


* Editor’ s italics. 
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ounces of coffee, three and one-fifth ounces of sugar, one- 
sixth gill of vinegar or pickles, one-sixth ounce candles, one- 
third ounce of soap, two-thirds of an ounce of salt, one-twenty- 
fourth of an ounce of pepper, four and four-fifths ounces 
of potatoes, sixteen-twenty-fifths of an ounce of baking 
powder. The forage for each horse shall not exceed twelve 
pounds of corn or oats, and fourteen pounds of hay per day, 
and two ounces of salt per week ; provided, that when in case 
of emergency the members of said force are employed in 
such duty that it is impracticable to furnish the rations herein 
provided for, each member of said force so employed shall be 
allowed for his necessary actual expenses for such subsis- 
tence not to exceed one dollar and fifty cents ($1.50) per day ; 
and provided further, that when it becomes necessary to 
move the members of said force from one place to another 
by railroad, the actual necessary expenses of such transpor- 
tation shall be paid. 

SEc. 11. The officers, non-commissioned officers and pri- 
vates of this force shall be clothed with all the powers of 
peace officers, and shall aid the regular civil authorities in 
the execution of the laws. They shall have authority to 
make arrests, and to execute process in criminal cases, and in 
such cases they shall be governed by law regulating and 
defining the powers and duties of sheriffs when in discharge 
of similar duties ; except that they shall have the power, and 
shall be authorized to make arrests and to execute all process 
in criminal cases in any county in the State. They shall, 
before entering on the discharge of these duties, take an oath 
before some authority legally authorized to administer the 
same, that each of them will faithfully perform his duties in 
accordance with law. In order to arrest and bring to justice 
men who have banded together for the purpose of committing 
robbery or some other felonies, and to prevent the execution 
of the laws, the officers, non-commissioned officers and pri- 
vates of said force may accept the services of such citizens as 
shall volunteer to aid them, but while so engaged such citizen 
shall not receive pay from the State for such services. 

SEc. 12. When said force, or any member or members 
thereof, shall arrest any person charged with the commission 
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of a criminal offense, they shall forthwith convey said person 
to the county where he or they stand charged with the com- 
mission of an offense, and shall deliver him or them to the 
proper officer, taking his receipt therefor, and all necessary 
expenses thus incurred will be paid by the State. 

SEc. 13. The Governor and Adjutant General shall cause 
to be made such regulations for the government and control 
of the organization herein provided for, and for the enlist- 
ment and employment of non-commissioned officers and pri- 
vates, as they may deem necessary, to the end that the force 
so provided shall be as effective as possible. 

Sec. 14. All laws and parts of laws, both general and 
special, in conflict with the provisions of this act, are hereby 
repealed. 

Sec. 15. The fact thatthe Revised Statutes are indefinite, 
and that a defect exists, in that the privates of said force 
have no authority to execute criminal process, creates an 
emergency and an imperative public necessity that the con- 
stitutional rule requiring bills to be read on three several 
days be suspended, and that this act take effect and be in 
force from and after its passage, and it is so enacted. 
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EXISTING REGULATIONS. 


The “Ranger Force” as authorized by the foregoing act, 
was organized on July 8, 1901. It consists of four companies 
known and designated as Companies A, B, Cand D, “Ranger 
Force.””’ Each company, until further orders, consists of one 
captain, one first sergeant and eight privates. 

The following are a few of the most important regula 


” 
. 


tions governing the ‘“‘Ranger Force 

1. The “Ranger Force” is not intended to supplant the 
ordinary constabulary, and its operations will be confined to 
arrests of persons charged with the commission of felonies 
and the carrying of concealed weapons, and to the prevention 
of breaches of the peace. 

2. The members of the “Ranger Force” are forbidden 
under penalty of immediate dismissal from the service to 
take any part whatever, either directly or indirectly, in aiding 
or abetting the election of any candidate for official position. 
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3. The members of the “ Ranger Force” will keep within 
the bounds of discretion and the law under all circumstances. 
Each company commander will promptly discharge any 
member of his company who may make unreasonable display 
of authority, or who may use abusive language to or be 
guilty of unnecessarily harsh treatment towards those with 
whom he comes in contact in his line of duty, or who does 
not possess the qualifications required by paragraph 4. 

4. All discharges and causes thereby will be reported 
to the Adjutant-General without delay. 

5. Company commanders will inspect the horse of each 
enlisted man and ‘report to the Adjutant-General its value, 
and require that such animal be suitable for the service 
demanded. 

6. In order that the Adjutant-General may be constantly 
informed as to the location of the officers and enlisted men 
of the “Ranger Force,” and to enable him to concentrate 
such of this force as may be available in the event of an 
emergency, company commanders will report to him by letter 
‘the names and purpose of details requiring an absence from 
company or detachment headquarters for a longer period 
than twenty-four hours; also the name of the Ranger in 
command of the detail and the probable period of absence, 
and when known, his new postoffice or telegraph address. 
Such reports to be made as far in advance of departure of 
detail as practicable. Return of detail will also be reported. 





CARE OF ANIMALS. 


THE DISEASES MOST PREVALENT IN THE PHILIPPINES AND 
TREATMENT OF SAME. 


By Carrain ARCHIBALD W. BUTT, Quartermaster, U.S. A. 


HILE the death rate among animals in the Depart 

ment of Land Transportation may appear to be large, 

it must be remembered that it is the depot for the entire divis- 

ion, not only shipping out serviceable horses and mules for 

active duty, but also receiving unserviceable animals from all 

points from which they can be shipped, and from points 

where proper hospitals have not been built, or where veteri- 
narians have not been stationed. 

During the fiscal year 1901, there were not more than 
forty deaths from contagious diseases, while during the fiscal 
year 1902, 207 horses and fifteen mules have been destroyed 
by inspector for glanders, and fifty-two horses and six mules 
have died of the same disease before final action could be had 
by a board of survey and inspector general. 

And here it is urgently recommended that some authority 
be vested in the responsible officer which will enable him to 
destroy an animal when such animal is pronounced by two 
or more veterinary surgeons to be suffering from glanders, 
or other contagious disease. Iam convinced that the rapidity 
with which glanders and surra has spread among the Ameri- 
can stock in the Philippines is due to the necessarily slow 
process of securing the action of a board of survey, followed 
by the authoritative inspection and destruction by an inspec- 
tor general. 

The inspector and the board have to rely on the respon- 
sible officer and veterinary surgeons in the end, but by the 
delay occasioned by the tedious process of securing action 
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through military channels, the last stages of the disease is 
often reached before final action is taken, and the disease 
possibly spread through an infinite number of channels. 

It is my experience that the responsible and accountable 
officer has the interest of government animals more to heart 
than any board can possibly have, and his certificate, with 
affidavits of two or more veterinary surgeons, should be all 
that is necessary to permit him to use his own methods to 
protect government stock, for which he has been made 
accountable and responsible. 

When the horses of the Fourth Cavalry were ordered 
turned into this corral from the north line, fully one-fourth 
of these turned in became diseased from glanders, it being 
prevalent among these troops, which had been fed largely on 
grass. I had between 3,000 and 4,000 animals in the pens at 
Pasay, and isolate the suspected cases I would: the disease 
could not be held in check without the most prompt and vig- 
orous measures. Owing to the alarming conditions which 
arose from this menace, I was forced to take independent 
action, backed by affidavits of an unanimous board of veteri- 
nary surgeons. 

This being without the proper law and legality, the com- 
manding general of the division issued orders for me to act 
as a special inspector in conjunction with a board of veteri- 
nary surgeons, and all agreeing to destroy such infected ani- 
mals for the good of the service. 

Had it not been that my action was supported by the 
commanding general in the destruction of these infected ani- 
mals, and that he appointed me special inspector, I am of the 
opinion that this herd would not have been preserved for the 
campaigns of Batangas, Samar and Mindanao. An old regu- 
lation, contained in paragraph 790, Army Regulations, may 
be sufficient and ample latitude for handling infectious and 
contagious diseases in small garrisons or in time of peace, 
but it is thoroughly inadequate to meet similar conditions in 
time of war or in corrals, where as many as 5,000 animals are 
running together at one time. 

Of these several thousand animals handled during the past 
fiscal year in this department, 613 were either killed by in- 
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spectors or died from natural causes. This is far in excess 
over the death rate of the preceding year, but it must be 
remembered that nearly all of these animals had been turned 
into this department after from two or three years of arduous 
campaigning over mountain trails, rice paddies and tropical 
swamps. Many had no shelter, and a great number subsisted 
on grass, not over-nutritious, and on unhulled rice instead of 
oats. 

Land transportation being almost the only means of sup- 
plying the troops in the fields, there being only one railroad 
on the islands, unserviceable animals had to be turned into 
this department and serviceable ones given in exchange. 
Owing to the good facilities of treating animals in this de- 
partment, many horses and mules, which otherwise would 
have died, have become strong and serviceable and fit for 
issue, but while many have recovered, still many have failed 
to respond to treatment and have ultimately succumbed, 
thereby increasing to a great extent the death rate in this 
department. I would not recommend any change in this 
system, but these facts should be known when taken in con- 
nection with the ‘death and diseases” of public animals in 
this department. 

It is interesting to note that of the 613 animals con- 
demned, killed, died or destroyed within the past year, 502 
have been horses, and only 111 mules. Of these horses 259 
died or were killed for glanders, and 21 mules. 

Forty-seven (47) died of debility, while thirteen (13) died 
of tetanus. Owing to the sanitary conditions in this depart- 
ment there have been only a few deaths from tetanus, but it 
is one of the most fatal and prevalent diseases on the islands, 
and will be treated under a separate heading, along with 
other diseases especially prevalent in this Archipelago. 

One hundred and thirty-four (134) deaths have been the 
result of fever, while the majority of the remaining have 
been from hoof trouble and from the result of wounds, which 
are fatal to animals in this climate. But each of these dis- 
eases most fatal in the Philippines will be treated under a 
special heading. 
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Until recently the proper care of public animals in the 
Philippines have been inadequate, owing to the fact that the 
several posts and quartermaster’s corrals throughout the 
islands have not had the necessary protection from inunda- 
tions and inclemencies of the seasons. The animals in many 
instances were compelled to stand in water and mud almost 
to their knees, and from which they were compelled to eat 
their feed. Exposure and lack of care necessarily reduced the 
condition of the animals subjected thereto, thereby the better 
fitting them for the reception of diseases. During the last 
year these obstacles, in a great measure have been overcome. 
The animals in the majority of places have been provided 
with shelter from heat and rain, and due attention has been 
paid concerning situation, drainage, ventilation, etc., of such 
buildings. 

In a number of instances, the proper care of animals, 
affected with contagious diseases, such as glanders and surra, 
have been sorely neglected; especially is this the case con- 
cerning those having glanders. They have not been prop- 
erly separated or isolated. These pens should be built on 
the plan of a yard within a yard and at a safe distance from 
healthy animals. A great mistake has been made in not 
having stock destroyed immediately, after they had been re- 
ported as glandered by qualified veterinarians. This leaves 
those affected to spread the disease through the medium of 
the air, water-buckets, and the attendant’s clothing or hands. 
On several occasions large numbers of glandered horses and 
mules have been kept from three to five weeks after having 
been reported by the veterinarian in charge as affected with 
said disease. This deplorable state of affairs is probably due 
to the fact that the officers composing the condemning board 
do not realize the seriousness of the situation. 

Proper care has not always been exercised in the selec- 
tion of qualified veterinarians for these islands. At one 
time in the history of American occupation of these islands, 
many of the veterinarians were inen who were totally igno- 
rant with regard to the proper application of the knowledge 
which they as veterinarians should possess. The diseases 
of this climate are of such a character that by the unedu- 
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cated practitioner, they have unquestionably been pronounced 
of a seriously contagious nature and vsa versa, which in 
reality they were not. 


FOOD AND WATER. 


The question of food and water is one of grave impor- 
tance, owing to the fact that the present state of agricultural 
industries are such that scarcely any food is grown which 
has the proper constituents necessary to keep the animals in 
serviceable condition. It has been demonstrated beyond a 
reasonable doubt the best feed for animals doing work in any 
climate, is good wholesome hay and oats. 

Grass is the natural food for horses. It is composed of a 
great variety of plants differing widely as to the amount of 
nourishment contained, some being almost entirely without 
value as food, and eaten only when there is nothing else ob- 
tainable; others are positively injurious or even poisonous. 
None of the grasses are sufficient to keep the horse in con- 
dition for work. Horses thus fed are soft, sweat easy, purge, 
and soon tire on the road or when at hard work. To grow- 
ing stock grass is indispensable, and acts as an alternative 
when given to horses accustomed to hay and oats, and must 
be given in small quantities at first. 

I am of the opinion that the grasses of this country are 
far inferior to those of America, owing to the fact they are 
grown in low lands which, in nearly all cases, are covered by 
stagnant water, thus forming a good culture medium for 
various disease germs. This is one of the principle methods 
by which horses and mules become affected with surra, which 
will be treated fully in this report. 

In the fall of 1899 when the Fourth Cavalry made its 
northern expedition, many of the horses were fed exclusively 
on native forage with the result that on their return the 
greater portion of them were rendered unserviceable and a 
larger percentage had to be placed in hospital for treatment. 
While much of the grass in these islands lacks nutriment, 
and some is positively injurious, yet there are some sections 
where the grass is good and affords fine food for the animals. 
It is for this reason that there has been such a divergence of 
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opinion among army officers as to the advisability of feeding 
grass as forage in the Philippines. 

We are now making a thorough test of the grass in and 
about Manila. The daily allowance is the full ration of oats; 
three and one-half pounds of hay and twenty-five pounds of 
grass. I have been feeding this now for upwards of two 
months and the only result so far is to soften the animals 
and in a few cases to scour them. If it has no greater evils 
as a result than what has been apparent, I should say that 
this ration could be continued without much detriment to the 
animals and with great economic results to the government. 

The rainy season, now setting in, is the season when 
germs propagate in this climate and diseases develop, so as 
to whether or not glanders and surra will result from feeding 
grass in this department cannot be determined with any de- 
gree of accuracy, without a longer test of the feed as ration. 


ABILITY TO STAND THE CLIMATE. 


From my observation taken during the last two years and 
a half, it has been demonstrated that American horses stand 
this climate with the same vigor and strength as in any tropi- 
cal country. I would not like to convey the idea that horses 
can perform laborious work with the same ease they can ina 
northern atmosphere, yet the amount of hard and fast work 
they withstand is surprising. Animals thrive here, have 
good life and spirit when receiving the care and attention 
that is due them, and will live to attain as great an age as 
they would in America. It is alsoa notable fact that animals 
keep in better condition on a smaller amount of food than 
would be required under the same conditions in the States. 
Contrary to what might be expected, the tropical sun does 
not seem to be more injurious than the summer sun in many 
parts of America. Horses are driven for hours in the heat 
of the day at a rapid gait without causing serious inconven- 
ience. 

FLOORING. 


It is an undoubted fact the natural floor for a horse to 
stand upon is one of ground. There are several kinds of 
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flooring used, but none of them can supply that rest and 
moisture that is essentially necessary for a healthy foot. 

The board floor is objectionable on account of its slip- 
periness, the expense of construction and maintenance, and 
the impossibility of keeping it in a sanitary condition. A 
floor should be durable and water proof, but in this climate, 
where the stables are open, the best kind of flooring to rec- 
ommend is the ground floor. It should be filled in or raised 
above the adjacent ground, kept even on its upper surface, 
having good drainage and always kept clean. 


DISEASE OF THE FEET. 


The diseases of the feet causing the most trouble in the 
Philippines may be considered under four divisions, namely: 
Thrush, quittor, canker and laminitis. 


THRUSH. 


Thrush is an inflammatory condition of the fatty frog, 
characterized by an excessive secretion of a purulent char- 
acter from the cleft of the frog. Causes: Allowing the ani- 
mal to stand in filthy stables or yards. May be present in 
cases of navicular arthrites, due to the irritation caused by 
the navicular bones. Hard work on rough and stony roads 
may also cause the disease, as may changes from dryness to 
excessive moisture. It is oftener met with in draught ani- 
mals, and is more common in warm than cold climates, and 
very common in the Philippines. There is a very offensive 
discharge from the cleft of the frog and presents a very dark 
yellow, or almost black, appearance. There may be lame- 
ness, but invariably this symptom is absent, and is only 
noticeable when the animal steps on a small stone, then only 
for a few steps. 

The treatment consists of removing the cause. Place the 
animal in a dry stall, clean the parts thoroughly and treat 
antiseptically. Calomel, in the majority of places, has proven 
almost a specific, and should be applied in sufficient quanti- 
ties by dusting it over the parts affected. This done, a 
pledgit of oakum should be placed over it and bandaged on 
in such a manner to cause slight pressure. This disease re- 
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sponds to treatment very readily, when it is not due to navic- 
ular disease, in this climate. 
QUITTOR. 

Quittor is a fistulous opening at the upper portion of the 
hoof, extending down between the sensitive laminz and the 
insensitive laminze, sometimes penetrating deeply and in- 
volving the bone. It occurs as the result of injuries of vari- 
ous kinds, either directly or indirectly. Too many horses 
confined in a small corral are liable to produce the condition 
by stepping on one another’s feet, thus producing injuries. 
Ususally the first symptom noticeable is lameness, generally 
well marked. Ona closer examination a tumefied swelling 
can be observed just above the coronary band. ‘This swell- 
ing, in a few days, becomes soft and a discharge of pus takes 
place, leaving a fully developed sinue, which has a tendency 
to heal. 

The first step necessary in the treatment of quittor is the 
removal of all exciting causes. Crowding animals into small 
corrals, where injuries to the coronet are likely to happen 


from tramping, especially among unbroken range horses, 
must be avoided as much as possible. 


CANKER. 


Canker is a malignant growth of a fungoid nature, the 
result of injury, and is characterized by a separation of the 
sensitive from the insensitive sole. A growth of an extremely 
vascular nature springs up and extends over a portion of the 
foot, causing a considerable amount of suffering. In the 
Philippines this disease is usually found to be of a malignant 
form, while in the States it is more or less benign. 

On an examination, foot is found to be hot and tender, 
the frog soft and spongy, and in a short time the growth 
makes its appearance. It is very vascular, and is sometimes 
accompanied by a very fetid discharge. The whole of the 
sole and frog may become involved, and the animal is more 
or less lame. The disease has a great tendency to spread 
and ultimately, if not checked, the whole of the horny tissue 
becomes deformed or degenerated. 
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The treatment is very tedious and not always successful. 
It requires a long time and is difficult to cure. The knife 
should be used freely in cutting away all semi-detached and 
useless portions of the frog and sole. A great many differ- 
ent remedies have been tried, but the best results are to be 
obtained from the application of formalin butter once daily, 
for three days followed by equal parts of antimony butter 
and compound tr. myrrh, or the black oil. These dress- 
ings to be used three days, alternately, and the foot packed 
with oakum and bandaged in such a manner as to cause pres- 
sure on the diseased parts. After the diseased condition is 
subdued by proper local treatment, as stated above, constitu- 
tional remedies are advisable. 

Laminitis, an inflammation of the sensitive lamine and struc- 
ture of the foot, ts very common in the Philippines and very fatal. 

The first symptom noticeable in a well marked case is 
rigorous, which is quickly followed by pyrexia, usually well 
marked. The pulse is found to be increased in rapidity and 
slightly fuller than usual, and as the disease advances, may be 
found to be from sixty to eighty beats per minute, full and 
bounding. The fever steadily increases. Sweat bedews the 
body, the urine is high colored and voided in less quanti- 
ties than usual, the countenance bears an anxious expres- 
sion and indicates great suffering. An attempt to move the 
animal is done with great difficulty. Heat is observed in 
the feet and throbbing of the digital artery. Concussion to 
the foot produces great pain. On placing the finger in the 
mouth a feverish, clammish sensation is imparted. If it be- 
comes necessary for the animal to change its position, he 
does so in a very gingerly manner. 

To be successful in the treatment of laminitis in the 
Philippine Islands, measures adopted should be prompt and 
energetic. At first a sedative should be given consisting of 
Flemming’s tr. aconite in ten to fifteen drop doses, one hour 
apart till the effect is observed on the pulse. Potassium 
nitrate is almost indispensable in the treatment of lamini- 
tis, and probably has a slightly sedative action in addition to 
its febrifuge and diuretic actions. When the animal is seen 
early in the disease great benefit is derived from the applica- 
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tion of hot or cold fomentations to the feet. After all acute 
symptoms have subsided and convalescence still is retarded, 
benefit may be derived from the application of a counter 
irritant to the coronary band. 


GLANDERS AND FARCY, AND HOW THEY DEVELOP IN THE 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


Glanders may be defined as being a well marked malig- 
nant disease of a contagious character brought about by the 
introduction into the system of a specific organism, the 
bacillus smaller. Farcy is essentially the same disease, but 
manifested in a different manner. Glanders has been spoken 
of by some of the early writers, and is one of the oldest dis- 
eases written of in equine pathology. 

Glanders is quite common in the Philippines. The native 
ponies, as well as the American horses, are found to be its 
victims. We are of the opinion the climate of the islands is 
such as to favor the development of the disease, as there is 
no cold weather to destroy the germs that are scattered 
about. Disinfectants must be used vigilantly, and all neces- 
sary measures be taken to avoid the spread and contaminate 
the articles used about glandered horses. The spread of 
this disease has been greatly augmented by the ignorance of 
Spanish and native veterinarians, and the foolish sentimen- 
tality existing in these islands against killing animals. In- 
stead of destroying a pony when it becomes useless from 
glanders, it will be turned out to rove at will in the country 
feeding on the grass to be found, and spreading the disease 
through a variety of channels. Undoubtedly the disease de- 
velops slower here than in the United States, and a native 
pony is often used many months after the disease is diagnosed. 
Conditions are improving daily, however, for the civil govern- 
ment has its veterinary surgeons constantly on the watch for 
glanders, and summary action is taken whenever it is located. 
There is no known treatment for glanders, every medicine 
supposed to be of some benefit having been tried. An ani- 
mal showing any symptoms should be quarantined at once, 
and such treatment applied as will develop the disease in case 
the animal is so affected, namely: Mallein, purgatives, iodine 
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of potassium, etc. An animal found to be affected should be 
destroyed at the earliest possible date. 


TETANUS. 

This is a functional infectious disease, characterized by 
tonic spasms of the muscles, and is very common in these 
islands. It grows at body temperature, and finds entrance 
into the system through abrasions in the skin or mucous 
membranes; lacerated and punctured wounds are the most 
liable to give rise to tetanus in the Philippine Islands. The 
severity of a wound does not form any important part in 
causing the development of the disease, for slight wounds 
will sometimes prove to be all that is necessary. Wounds of 
the feet and limbs are more liable to bring about tetanus in 
this climate than those of other parts of the body. In some 
parts of the country it is rarely met with, while in others the 
disease occurs quite frequently, and sometimes assumes an 
enzootic form. In tropical climates cases of tetanus are more 
frequently met with than in cold regions. The first condi- 
tion noticed is a slight stiffness of the movements of some 
parts of the body, limbs or neck. The ears stand more erect, 
and by raising the head the membrane nicitans is permitted 
to pass over the eyeball, where it is plainly visible. Later 
on the movements of the jaws become impaired, the muscles 
become more contracted and rigid, the animals move with 
an unsteady gait, the limbs appearing stiff, extended and 
kept apart. The tail is carried somewhat elevated, the res- 
piration accelerated, and the patient is easily excited and 
more or less distressed. Prognosis at the beginning is ex- 
tremely difficult. If the disease has a tendency to run an 
acute course, the prognosis should be unfavorable. If the 
attack is slight and the patient is strong, there is a chance for 
recovery. In the Philippines this disease has a tendency in 
the majority of cases to run a more acute course. 

The animal should be placed in a quiet place, free from 
any noise that will disturb or excite him. Give him plenty 
of water and food as he may take. Medical treatment does 
not appear to furnish any satisfactory relief. Gelsemium 
administered until the poison limit is reached may be bene- 
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ficial. Tetanus anti-toxin given early in large doses may be 
of some benefit. But in all the cases carried on under our 
observation during the last three years, this treatment is 
proven to be of no avail as a curative agent. Other treat- 
ments prescribed in the text-books should be resorted to as 
the case may require. 

WOUNDS. 

The utmost care should be taken of all wounds in the 
Philippine Islands. Not only as they heal less readily here 
than elsewhere, but very frequently result in blood poison. 
All wounds should be promptly covered, and left covered. 
It has been fairly well demonstrated thut surra is carried by 
flies, and the disease is most frequently taken in from con- 
tusions, or wounds. Punctured wounds are, as a general 
thing, the most dangerous, as the depth is liable to implicate 
nerves, blood vessels, viscera and other vital organs. The 
separated tissues of such wounds are more or less torn, con- 
sequently giving rise to inflammation and suppuration, the 
pus having a tendency to bury deeper into the tissue unless 
drainage is established. 

The treatment of wounds varies to a marked degree, and 
should be governed by situation, nature, variety and extent 
observed by the veterinarian attending the case. Wounds of 
horses in the Philippines are, as a rule, not so easily treated 
as in the States. Excessive granulations are more prone to 
develop, probably due to the warm, moist climate. When 
these granulations have a tendency to become established, 
their removal is essential, and such treatment applied as will 
retard the growth and induce a healing process that is natu- 
ral to the parts affected. 

There is a marked difference of opinion among veterina- 
rians as to the best methods of treating wounds. Some be- 
lieve they should be covered with a view that germs floating 
about in the air cannot gain access to the wounds. Others 
are of the opinion that in the majority of cases free open 
wounds with good drainage, exposed to the air, improve more 
rapidly with antiseptic treatment than those excluded from 
the air. Whatever may be the different opinions as to treat- 
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ments in other and fresher climates, the treatment in these 
islands and in all tropical climates should be uniform, in so 
far as to keeping all wounds covered and protected from the 
surrounding atmosphere. 

A laxative diet is quite essential where wounds are ex- 
tensive and more or less fever to contend with. 


SURRA. 


Surra is an infectious disease due to the introduction into 
the system of a parasite that propagates very rapidly in the 
system of different animals. This disease has been the sub- 
ject of the most earnest investigation, both empirical and 
microscopic, in this department for the past year, owing to its 
appearance in an exaggerated form about that time through- 
out the islands. It has puzzled and nonplussed the officers 
and veterinary surgeons beyond any disease which has made 
its appearance in these islands. There has been a great deal 
of experimental work done in this disease, and none has 
been so earnest and so conducive to good results as the labors 
of Major R. D. Potts, Artillery Corps, Inspector General. 

The life history of the parasite, as well as the natural 
mode of gaining access into the system, has not been well 
demonstrated. \ 

The period of incubation varies according to the condi- 
tion of the animals and also the number of parasites that 
first gain access in the economy. 

In the opinion of some, horses contract the disease by 
eating infected grasses grown on low swamp lands or by 
drinking water drained from such lands during certain 
seasons of the year. 

The best thought on the subject, however, leads one to the 
conclusion that the disease is chiefly carried by insects. 
Horses that are compelled to stand in mud fora considerable 
length of time, as those kept in muddy corrals or pastures, 
will contract sore limbs, such as mud-fever or other ulcerated 
conditions of the skin of the extremities, thereby providing a 
favorable seat of entrance for the surra parasite. Some 
writers are of the opinion that flies and other stinging in- 
sects may inoculate animals by carrying the parasite from 
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one to the other. An animal will develop surra in from 
three to eight days from the time the parasite has gained 
entrance into the system. 

Spmptoms: When first noticed, the animal has a de- 
jected appearance, head down and eyes partially closed. On 
closer examination the temperature is found to be consider- 
ably elevated 104 to 106 degrees Fr. is not unc}bmmon. The 
pulse is accelerated and full. On slight exertion, the respira- 
tion becomes labored, the animal sweats freely and shows 
signs of exhaustion. The visible mucous membranes are 
pale and in some cases become yellow. Small red spots are 
to be seen on the membrana nictitans and there is a continu- 
ous flow of tears. In most cases the appetite remains good, 
although hay and grass is preferred to grain. The food, 
however, does not seem to sustain the animal, as he becomes 
rapidly emaciated, showing marked weakness on exercise in 
the posterior extremities. In some cases the breath is very 
offensive, usually there is a continuously sexual excitement 
in both sexes, the flow of urine is greatly increased, 
highly colored and contains broken down red blood cor- 
puscles. In later stages the animal lies down and is unable 
to rise without assistance. Some cases become comatose early 
in the disease, refuse to eat, are entirely indifferent to their 
surroundings, and stand braced against the side of the in- 
closure or hang back in the halter. They remain in this 
condition usually for six to eight days, when death super- 
venes. 

On microscopic examination the disease-producing organ- 
ism is found to be a worm one-fifth the width of a blood cor- 
puscle in diameter and about six times as long, and moves 
with a snake-like movement. They are periodically, and 
only when the fever is 103 Fr., or over. The red corpuscles 
are greatly decreased in number, indicating that the organism 
lives at the expense of this element of the blood. 

On post-mortem examination the lesions observed are not 
constant; the marked changes sometimes found are due to 
complications, which frequently occur. The carcass has a 
decidedly anzemic appearance; ecchymotic spots are often 
seen in various parts of the internal viscera. The heart con- 
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tains serious clots and the heart muscles are soft and flabby. 
Gelatinous exudates are. found in the sub-cutaneous tissues 
in the various parts of the body, and the pleural, peritoneal 
and pericardial cavities contain a serious exudate. The liver 
and spleen are of a bluish cast, soft, but apparently normal 
in size. 

» DIFFERENTIAL DIAGNOSIS. 

To anyone who is at all familiar with this disease it should 
be easy to differentiate it from any disease with which we 
have to deal. It has been claimed by some officials that many 
horses afflicted with surra have been said to be glandered, 
and have been destroyed. No qualified veterinarian should 
possibly be mistaken in this disease. 

Surra is differentiated from glanders by the extensive 
swellings, subcutaneously by the greater elevation of the 
temperature, the more pronounced weakness and emaciation, 
and the absence of the sticky discharge characteristic of glan- 
ders. It should not be mistaken for farcy, although in farcy 
one or two legs may be swollen. Eruptions that are plainly 
visible in this disease are never present in surra. 

The disease runs a course of from ten days to two months, 
varying with the acuteness of the attack. The mortality of 
surra is one hundred per cent. No cases have recovered 
when the parasite was visible on microscopic examination. 
Some cases having all the clinical symptoms have been cured, 
but the dagnosis was not confirmed on microscopic examina- 
tions. 

Treatment: Various remedial agents have been tried, 
among which are: Methylin, blue, quinine solution, iron, 
quinine and arsenic, normal salt solution, creolin, etc. It has 
been reported that bi-chloride of mercury, injected sub-cuta- 
neously in one grain doses, four times daily, with iodide of 
potassium, and tonics given by the mouth, have effected 
cures. 

We have tried all of these remedies without success. By 
beginning in small doses, which are gradually increased, we 
have given as much as eighteen drachms of bi-chloride of 
mercury twice daily, by intravenous injection, without pro- 
ducing any effect, either remedial or otherwise. Mercury 
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seems to prolong life and also destroy the germ, but does not 
bring aboutacure. The preventative treatment seems to be 
the most successful, and is worthy of mention. Animals 
should have good food and pure water. Grass should be 
avoided, especially that which is grown on inundated lands, 
as that grass seems to be frequently infected. 

Only recently the experiment has been made of injecting 
human blood into animals suffering from this disease, and 
the experiment was given publication to the effect that the 
animal would recover under this treatment. Subsequent 
experiments, however, do not substantiate this claim any 
more than it does the bi-chloride of mercury treatment. 

The department repeats its recommendation that animals suf- 
fering with surra should be treated in the same hostile way as 
animals suffering from glanders. It ts infectious, and in this 
climate kills quicker and spreads with greater rapidity. As soon 
as an animal ts pronounced to be suffering with surra, and so 
demonstrated by microscopic examination, such animal should be 
destroyed. 


TINA TONSIRAUS. 


More commonly known as ring worm, and is called dhobie 
itch throughout the Philippines, is an infectious disease due 
to a vegetable parasite. 

It is a disease of the skin most commonly met with about 
the head, neck and back and hips, but may attack almost any 
part of the body. It develops among horses of any age 
and those in good condition as well as otherwise. 

The disease is contracted by a well animal coming in con- 
tact with an infected one, or by rubbing about the mangers 
or racks previously occupied by an infected animal, or by 
laying down in a stall in which an infected animal had been 
kept, and by biting or playing with each other. 

Horses once affected suffer from an external irritation of 
the affected parts, consequently have a tendency to rub about 
the stalls or racks, thus affecting such parts of the buildings 
and fences with which they come in contact. Also the ground 
upon which they roll, and the harness used for grooming 
quite often conveys the disease. 
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The falling out of the hair which occurs after three or 
four days is usually the. first symptom of it. This occurs 
over a small area to begin with, but later increases to a greater 
extent. The skin becomes rough and presents an erethe- 
matous appearance. Excoriations are seen on the surface 
from which a serious exudate escapes, that dries on the sur- 
face of the skin. 

Treatment consists of keeping the animals clean and dis- 
infecting the stalls in which they are kept. Good results are 
obtained by using an eight per cent. solution of creolin ap- 
plied to the affected parts once daily. Nearly all cases 
respond readily to this treatment. Other remedies may be 
used, such as bi-chloride of mercury, one to 300 to which a 
little alcohol is added, oil of cade or a mild cantharides oint- 
ment. 

















JIM. 





By VETERINARIAN COLEMAN NOCKOLDS, First U. S. CAvatry. 





IM: Gelding, light bay, full mane and tail, eight years 
old, fifteen and one-half hands high, 950 pounds, girth 
seventy-three inches, size round leg below the knee seven 
and one-half inches, white star on forehead, white off hind 
fetlock, saddle marks and scar on withers, branded S on off 
and U.S. on near shoulder. Such is my description. — 
I am a troop horse belonging to Troop of the 
Cavalry, and yesterday was placed upon the condemnation 
list because of a wound received in action which has rendered 
me unfit for further service. I was born on the S ranch, 
which is situated in the middle of Wyoming, a lovely place 
for a horse running loose, among the grass covered hills and 
clear running streams which are found there. Although it 
sometimes gets very cold in the winter, we horses that are 
born there do not mind it very much as it tends to make us 
sturdy and healthy. My mother was a half-breed, her 
mother being a wiry little bronco, and her father an im- 
ported thoroughbred, as was also my father. I well remem- 
ber him, how proud and beautiful he looked when herding 
my mother and her companions and their children during 
the late spring, at which time he was turned loose with us. 
He was a beautiful golden sorrel and his name was Fireball. 
My mother used to tell us about the great races he won in 
England before he broke down and was sold, but as the 
break-down never showed itself upon us children, I suppose 
it was not hereditary. 
Those were happy days for us youngsters running-where- 
ever we pleased across dale and hill, and it was fun for us 
even in the winter time when we were’ put in the corral and 
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given hay. How we used to run and scamper in the snow. 
We did not know what trouble or sorrow was in those days. 
Occasionally during the winter days one of my mother’s 
friends would lie down and be unable to rise, and would 
finally die. But although we saw her, I am afraid it did 
not grieve us much, as we would just look at her, snort, kick 
up our heels and run away, just as if she were not a poor 
dying horse. 

I remember when only a few weeks old being driven 
with some other colts and mares into a corral where there 
were men with ropes, and they would catch the largest of us 
colts and burn their master’s brand upon our shoulders. 
How they would struggle and fight when the lasso tightened 
upon their necks; sometimes they choked down!; they were 
tied and the hot iron applied. Whew! How nasty the 
burning hair would smell and how some of the youngsters 
would shriek. But although very much frightened, we did 
not feel sorry for our unfortunate companions just as long 
as they did not burn us. One day I was singled out and the 
trope tightened. I jumped and tore until suddenly every- 
thing turned dark; when I opened my eyes I was lying 
down, hog tied, and the spittle, spattle, of the burning told 
me that the branding iron was being applied. So fierce were 
my struggles at this moment that I did not feel the burning, 
and the next instant was on my feet neighing for my mother 
who was standing out in front of the rest anxiously watch- 
ing for me. Well it was not so bad after all; the burning 
deadened the skin, so besides a slight burning sensation for 
two or three days, it did not bother me a bit. Mother often 
used to talk to us of the horrors of the branding pen, but I 
really believe it was because she had to watch so many of us 
being branded, and was so anxious all the time that she 
thought it was worse than it is. 

Well, for about two years more nothing out of the ordi- 
nary routine of round-ups, branding and picking out the 
likely three-year-olds occurred. We youngsters were always 
interested in those of our companions that were to be broken. 
What a variety they were, mostly of the light saddle and 
driving class. Some grew large enough to make good 
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brougham horses; then there were the clean leg, wiry little 
fellows that were suited for polo. Those interested me most 
because I wanted to be a polo pony, even if they did cut my 
tail off, but I outgrew myself. The drivers were broken by 
having a dummy jockey strapped upon their backs to give 
them mounts and accustom them to the bits; then they were 
handled with harness on, then singly, in pairs or tandem, 
whichever they were suited for, always driving them by the 
side of a steady-going horse the first few times. All behaved 
themselves fairly well, and were quickly broken, and soon 
were proud to be dressed in natty harness and willing to be 
driven, especially the leaders of tandems. Some with bad 
dispositions and worse tempers were never thoroughly broken, 
and suffered more or less all through their lives for being so 
mule-headed whilst young, as I know it was not the fault of 
the men who handled them, as there never was a better horse- 
man or kinder master than my master, who always superin- 
tended the legitimate breaking himself. If they were to 
blame, I am sure nineteen out of every twenty horses would 
not have turned out first-class as they did on our ranch. 

The saddlers did not have as much time spent upon 
their actual breaking as did the drivers —they were “busted.” 
After a little preliminary handling a good rider would saddle 
them and mount. You should have seen how some of those 
three-years-olds tried to throw their riders. Occasionally a 
youngster fell and broke his leg. At another time a rider 
would be injured or killed, but they were exceptions. Well, 
after three saddles in the rough they were turned over to 
other riders to handle with a snaffle until they were on a fair 
way to being mouthed and bridle-wise ; then they were thor- 
oughly trained for every purpose for which they were suited. 

At this time all that are being handled get oats, which, 
of course, is a great inducement to horses, although it is often 
several days before they become accustomed to their taste. 
The polo aspirants are docked by having their tails laid ona 
dull axe, which rests on a solid foundation, with its edge 
pointing upwards. The tail is then struck with a mallet, and 
is severed with one blow. The dull edge of the axe tends to 
rend the ends of the vessels, and thus prevent profuse hem- 
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orrhage. It does not hurt half as much as we often hurt 
ourselves by kicking, and then are always exercised the follow- 
ing day. Ofcourse, there are instruments of many kinds for 
docking, but most of them are so sharp that the dock is after- 
wards burnt or tied up to prevent bleeding, and I have never 
seen a pony miss a feed from being docked at our ranch. 

After a polo pony becomes a perfect hack, and can stop 
short, and start on a jump, and turn ata gallop, and becomes 
accustomed to the stick and ball, he is placed in a few canter- 
ing games, and is then ready for shipment and sale. When 
he goes into training in earnest (which in our country, where 
the polo pony is more thoroughly trained than in any other, 
takes six months) then the ponies are ready to be taken into 
a slow game. But as I am not built fora polo pony, I do not 
care to think of what I might have been. 

At the age of two and one-half years I received my first 
lesson. It was on Sunday. My master and most of the 
hands were away. Some of the younger ones that worked on 
the place concluded to have some fun and ran a small bunch 
of us into the corral. One of the best riders on the place 
threw a rope on me and it tightened. Of course, I did not 
pull back, as I remembered the choke I received when 
branded, besides I was not feeling my best, although not 
sick, having recovered from a painful but necessary operation 
only a short time since. I felt very much frightened when 
he approached my head, and tried several times to get away, 
but each time could feel the rope tighten, and stopped. Soon 
a hackamore was put on, and it caused so much pain when I 
resisted that I stood still, and after all the blanket neither 
smelled badly nor hurt my back, but when the saddle was 
thrown on and the stirrups were flapping on my side, I was 
forced to jump and feel nervous. After two or three jumps 
and the resulting jerks on the hackamore, I found the saddle 
did not hurt after all, and stood fairly still; but when the 
girths, which were hairy, were drawn tight and cinched, it was 
no use, I had to try and get loose. Instead of jerking me he 
let me go, just holding to the end of the lasso. I soon found 
out that the saddle was on there to stay, and all the bucking 
and jumping and even rolling did not budge it, and after 
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getting thoroughly winded I concluded to let up. Instead of 
jerking and beating, my rider just patted and stroked my 
neck, a new sensation to me, but what I heard my older com- 
panions say was men’s way of expressing good will to horses, 
much the same as one horse will rub the other with his nose 
when wishing to be friendly. 

Suddenly my rider mounted so quickly that I had no time 
to think, and just let into bucking for all I was worth. The 
men on the corral fence encouraged me with their yells. My 
rider did not seem to mind, but I was wild and meant to get 
him off. During the breathing spells he patted my neck 
and talked to me so that I began to think he was afraid and 
wanted to coax me to stop my meanness, and I let into pitch- 
ing harder than ever. This he evidently tired of presently, 
and instead of petting me he tightened upon the lariat and 
dug the spurs into my sides. I thought they would meet in 
the center of my chest, and this time I set to bucking in 
right good earnest, not thinking of anything but to get rid 
of my rider. The result was excruciating pain from the 
spurs and stopping of my breath by the pressure of the rope 
on my nose until I was glad to roll over sideways. When I 
jumped to my feet he was still on my back, and I was glad to 
cry quits and go off quietly with another horse that had a 
rider on his back. 

It would be well if we all knew when we have enough. 
Lots of horses buck and fight for days, some lay down and 
refuse to get up, others stand still and refuse to move except 
perhaps to bite their rider’s legs, some run away, and there 
are many mean tricks which horses indulge in, not only 
whilst being broken but in after life both out and in the 
stable. There is one thing which I wish my first rider had 
not done during one of my fiercest pitching bouts; he either 
purposely or accidentally caught me on the off shoulder with 
the spur. Of course this made me buck harder, but I never 
got over it, and am shy of my left shoulder even to-day, and 
if a man on my back were to touch me on the shoulder with 
his heel I would fly all to pieces. Of course the worse a 
horse cuts up the more he is punished, that is after his 
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breaker has found out that kindness does no good, and in the 
end the man generally comes out on top. 

Well, I was not hurt by my experience, although it was 
not my turn, but when it did come about six months later, 
my breaker who did not know that I had been ridden was 
greatly surprised to find that I neither wanted to buck or 
fight but was ready to be handled at once without any pre- 
liminary showing. So really I gained by being ridden for 
fun, for like all bucking broncos I was extremely sore after 
my first experience and had plenty of time to get over it be- 
fore being ridden again. Sometimes a horse never resists, 
but they are generally low spirited, dull natured animals. 

After I had become bridle wise my master took me for 
his own use, riding around the ranch, rounding up, etc. I 
had many good gallops in company with my master. I 
could run a bit, too, as my owner has often run me through a 
bunch of horses on the prairie to head them, which is a piece 
of work that takes speed, and few horses can doit. With 
what handling I received from my master I soon became a 
perfect saddle animal from a stockman’s point of view. 

When I was five years old the Spanish War broke out. 
What an excitement it was for us salable horses. Of course 
we all wanted to go, and prices which had been very low for 
a number of years began to pick up. I was afraid of being 
under size for cavalry and that I would not be accepted, and 
was agreeably surprised when one day a contractor bought 
me and fifteen others from my master. 

We never gave our old home a thought in the bustle of 
the next few days. First we were put aboard the cars to be 
shipped to the military post where were the board of officers 
and veterinarian who were to buy us. What a time we had 
boarding those cars. Although there was absolutely nothing 
to hurt us we all refused to go aboard, and only after re- 
peated coaxing (in some cases with the whip), and one or 
two had to be pulled on by having a rope tied to the car door 
and passed around their buttocks. I found that after we 
were once in the car that the chief object of most of us were 
hay and oatsand water. What selfish animals we horses are 
even during the most exciting times. On that journey we 
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would kick and bite each other rather than feed out of the 
same trough, and steal each other’s food. The main thing 
that worried us on the cars was the standing and crowding. 
It was cool enough at night but was so hot during the day. 
After we had gotten used to the stopping of the train it 
seemed as if we had never been anywhere except in a car all 
our lives. It was very monotonous, as we could not see much 
through the cracks, and in some cars there were not even 
cracks, and it was very hard to breathe. I wish railroad men 
would have cars built that are ventilated a little better for 
horses to travel in; if so, we would not catch colds, in- 
fluenza or pneumonia as much as we do now while traveling. 
In fact, rather than the present type of horse car (except 
during the winter) we prefer traveling in open cars, just as 
long as we were supplied with knee-caps and blankets for 
night. If horses with shoes on their hind feet were not so 
often put in with other horses on cars there would be less 
accidents. Of course the first-class palace cars are well fitted, 
but most of us have to ride in box or cattle cars—that is 
where racers, trotters and other valuable horses get the best 
of the every-day horse. 

In due time we were unloaded, rather stiff and bruised 
through standing and knocking against the sides of the car 
and kicks, but we all passed muster, and were declared free 
from disease or blemish by the veterinarian, so we were 
turned into the depot quartermaster’s corral to await assign- 
ment, our descriptions were taken, and we were branded 
“U.S.” on the left shoulder. It certainly did burn, but only 
for a few seconds, and then just a dull ache for a day or so. 
I made lots of friends in this corral, and of course as every- 
thing in the way of army life was new to me, my ears were 
kept wide open. I must say I did not like the looks of the 
mules, and thought they ought to have been in a separate 
corral from us, although they wanted to make friends. I 
noticed that some old army horses that were there just 
ignored them, but during a chat one of them told me that 
mules were all right, and if it were not for them the army 
horses would often go hungry when traveling in the moun- 
tains, as the mules carried the grain for them on their backs. 
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They also hauled grain and hay to army posts in wagons 
where there were no railroads. 

During one of our talks on the future, and in fact in all 
of them when the subject came up I could see that there 
was only one branch of the service for me, and that was the 
cavalry. The old troopers prophesied that I would either 
carry an officer or the guidon. They explained to me that 
the guidon was the man that carried the troop colors, and it 
needed a fast, handy horse to carry them, as there were so 
many quick movements for a guidon horse to make during 
drill. The artillery horses tried to persuade me that theirs 
was the only branch of the service, but I had a good excuse 
without hurting their feelings, that I was too light and would 
be fortunate to get into the cavalry. Some old stagers threw 
out dark hints about me being the right shape for a packer’s 
horse, but I hoped not, as I did not wish to associate with 
mules. There was one raw-boned horse that some time had 
had a broken jaw. He had some experience with infantry, 
and said there were worse billets than mounting dough-boys, 
but a trooper told me he was used by the infantry because 
the cavalry wouldn’t have him. 

There were all kinds and conditions of horses in that 
corral. Some looked sick, and I know that a number had 
been bought by the quartermaster and turned in there with- 
out having been thoroughly examined by a veterinarian, and 
it seemed to me to be rather a dangerous procedure. We 
had plenty to eat and nothing to do whilst in that corral, and 
I gained lots of information which was very useful to me 
during the troublesome times that followed. Among the 
new horses in that corral was one eighteen years old which 
had been bought for eight, and quite a number of deformed 
animals which had been bought as sound. Some were abso- 
lutely worthless for anything. ‘ 

One day a young cavalry officer, accompanied by a veteri- 
narian and his troop farrier, came into the corral. He 
walked right up to me and said there is a likely looking one 
but a bit under size, but I guess I will chance him if he is 
sound. I was examined and passed, and led to my future 
home. As I passed into the troop corral all the horses which 
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were on the picket line lifted their heads and eyed me criti- 
cally. They looked so nice and clean and fresh, after seeing 
those in the quartermaster’s corral, that I at once saw I 
should not be disappointed by taking the cavalry. The only 
thing that puzzled me was why did they need such big and 
heavy horses to carry a man and climb hills with, as I had 
heard they would have to do. I was tied up to a picket line 
and left till feeding time, when I went with the rest to water 
and returned and was put in the stable with the rest for the 
night. The next morning I was groomed, watered and fed 
and then went out to horse practice, being led. The troop 
marched in columns of twos. When we returned we were 
tied up at the picket line until stable call at 4 Pp. M., when we 
were watered, groomed and fed, and then put in the stable 
for the night. Such is the regular routine stable arrange- 
ment for troop horses. 

On the third day I was assigned to a likely looking soldier 
who had been in the service for a couple of months. I never 
heard any one talk toa horse as that soldier talked to me. 
He told me he had joined the service with the idea of be- 
coming a good cavalryman, and that he was part horse him- 
self, and he guessed we would pull together all right, and we 
were to be bunk mates forthe future; that he would do what 
was right by me if I would by him, and that my name was 
to be “Jim.’’ I nodded approval and rubbed his shoulder 
with my head. Although I knew by the way he handled me 
that he did not understand horses, something told me we 
should be friends. He seemed terribly afraid that I should 
bite him, but in a few days got over that timidness. My 
stable companion in the next stall had been in the service 
two years, and looked upon me with contempt, but the one 
in the off stall had served fifteen years and seemed to be 
kind, and talked, and we soon became fast friends. His name 
was “ McGregor,” named after his old troop commander who 
used to ride him and whom he carried through the Apache 
campaign My old friend taught me lots of things, but at 
drill would often act very cranky with me because of my 
awkwardness. I soon became accustomed to the various 
calls, but there were none I liked as well as reveille and 
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stables. We were fed regularly, but only twice each day, 
which seemed a long way between meals at first, but as we 
kept in good condition it is evidently a good system, although 
I often wished we had a little hay to nibble on during the 
day. 

My master took a good deal-of care and pains in grooming 
me, but at first used the curry-comb too much on my back 
which made it very tender. He did not know that curry- 
combs are to clean the brush on and not to scarify the skin 
with. We went on horse exercise regularly every day, except 
drill day, but we all thought that a little more exercise (at 
least three hours every day) and some portions of that on 
the trot would keep us in better condition, so that we would 
be able to stand a long march if at any time it was necessary. 
Troop horses are often over-worked and often under-worked 
from want of special knowledge of the animal, and although 
looking well enough to satisfy most fastidious and inspecting 
eyes as far as appearance goes, would, under a few successive 
marches, if a little forced and heavy under full kits, suffer 
from the soft state of the system by becoming chafed and 
galled on the withers, loins and back, whilst those of delicate 
constitution would get off their feed and suffer from prema- 
ture fatigue, colic and fever, and not only lose their flesh but 
much of the muscular strength they might possess at start- 
ing, requiring at least six months’ comparative rest to bring 
them round again. Horses that are kept hard are not liable 
to suffer from these conditions. I soon became accustomed 
to the military routine and learned to drill, which I enjoyed 
very much. 

There is one thing that I did not like, and that was whilst 
I was young in the service and ought to have been taught 
drill myself, I was ridden by a recruit. I think old horses 
that know the drill and can stand the pounding of a raw re- 
cruit, should have to carry them, and young horses that are 
learning should be ridden by experienced soldiers—it would 
be better all round. 

I was a good looking youngster—small, and had perfect 
manners, and often was taken out of the troop for ladies to 
ride, which was unfair both to my rider and myself. Asa 
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result, I am carrying a scar from a fistula to this day. My 
companions all agreed with me that assigned troop horses 
should be ridden by no one but their rider. The time I was 
suffering from a fistula there was no veterinarian at the post, 
and the farrier—a good old man, but who knew nothing of 
drugs or diseases, especially of a contagious nature, except 
in a sort of automatic fashion, from what he termed he had 
picked up— was allowed to use all kinds of burning mixtures 
upon me until it seemed as if my withers were a bed of hot 
coals, and it is a wonder I ever recovered. We horses cannot 
look after ourselves from a medical standpoint, or explain 
things likea man can. We generally do our best in the line 
of duty, and should have just as good veterinary care as a 
soldier has medical. I must admit things have improved a 
good deal in that line since the war broke out, but horses 
when sick are still placed in ignorant hands, and it causes us 
a great amount of unnecessary suffering, and is also a large 
annual loss to our government, which takes the lead in almost 
everything else, but is the worst equipped of any as regards 
veterinarians, veterinary medicines and supplies. Other coun- 
tries have saved money by employing a sufficient number of 
veterinarians and having a properly organized veterinary 
department in their army. I am informed that our civil 
veterinary department is much the best of its kind in the 
world. 

I soon made lots of friends among the horses in my troop, 
and it is wonderful how quickly the news spread when a new 
horse joined or strayed amongst us. Cavalry horses are very 
clannish and do not like intruders of our own kind or of 
people, especially civilians, who do not belong to our organi- 
zation. 

Now, the time came for me to be shod. I had excellent 
feet and had never required shoes, but the dry season and 
many drills on the hard ground wore my hoofs considerably. 
Of course I objected to having my feet handled, and was 
therefore placed in stocks, an arrangement that every troop 
should have. When the canvas was pulled tight under my 
abdomen, over my back, in front of chest and behind my 
body, I found it was no use fighting, especially as each one 
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of my feet were tied to a post as their turn to be shod came, 
and I made up my mind that the next time I would not re- 
sist, but be shod in the ordinary way. It did not hurt, and I 
can’t think why some horses struggle and bruise themselves 
all over every time they are shod. I wish that the shoeing- 
smith had not filed so much of the outside of the wall of my 
foot away, as I am sure my hoofs would have kept more 
elastic if he had not, and it was sometime before they gained 
their natural elasticity. Some horses have their feet entirely 
ruined in this way. After afew days my feet felt as natural 
as ever, but a good many horses thought that lighter shoes 
and less nails would have answered the purpose better and 
worn quite as long. They had learned that from experience 
before entering the army, and certainly those that had beey on 
the track and in the hunting field knew what they were talk- 
ing about. 

There was great excitement amongst us when we received 
word that our regiment was ordered to the Philippines, which 
was about eight months after I joined. I liked the service 
and found most things very pleasant. Our saddles could 
have been improved by having more sizes. The shape of 
the tree is no doubt the best in the world for the purpose for 
which it is intended, and it is a very comfortable saddle for 
horses which it fits, but there are always some horses to be 
found in every troop that the regulation sizes and shape saddles 
will not fit. This evil might in a great measure be remedied 
by having a number of saddles with adjustable side-bars issued 
to each troop. To prevent them from slipping either back- 
wards or forwards and the loss of blankets, saddles could be 
lined with sheepskin with the wool left on, and no trooper 
ought to beallowed to go on a protracted march without breast- 
straps, and in many instances cruppers. This is clearly evident 
by the number of times troopers without them have to fall out 
to adjust their saddles, and on our first long hike in the Phil- 
ippines our colonel lost his horse through the saddle slip- 
ping back whilst climbing a hill. Fortunately the colonel 
slipped off behind, but the horse reared backward, fell over 
the precipice and broke his neck. I haveseen the saddle slip 
backwards while horses were swimming streams, and become 
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entangled with their hind legs, endangering both their lives 
and that of their riders. This could not have happened if 
they had been provided with a breast-strap, nor would the 
packed saddle slip over the horse’s head if it was provided 
with acrupper. A crupper might lacerate a tail, but what is 
that compared with the life of a soldier, or even a fistulous 
wither. Of course, it is in tight places where such things 


- occur. On an ordinary parade, as a rule, cruppers and breast- 


straps are not needed. Surcingles, which every kit is sup- 
posed to have, no doubt help to steady the saddle to a great 
extent, but they wiil not take the place of the other articles 
when the horse is so shaped as to need them. Whatever 
shape a horse is, they ought to be carried when marching in 
a rough or unknown country. 

The regulation service bit is the most aggravating thing 
in our equipment. It never fits except theoretically, and is 
continually turning upside down in our mouth at the least 
shake of our head. This is a dangerous thing to happen 
when we are excited, as in a charge or under fire, and we 
certainly could not be stopped if running away by pulling on 
a bit that is upside down. Why can’t we have practical bits 
to be used in active service as well as at exercise, or when 
going to water. I heard that much has been said lately about 
the Pelham bit: for army horses, and lately it has been dis- 
cussed as a suitable bit for yeomanry and mounted infantry 
in the British service. It may do for infantry, but where the 
Pelham bit suits one horse, it is objectionable to ninety-nine. 
Most horsemen agree that the Pelham bit is not the best bit. 
What we want is the bit and bridoon. 

A trooper can learn to handle two reins just as easily as 
one, and what a relief to both ourselves and the trooper 
towards the end of a long day’s march if the latter could 
steady himself a little on the rein without wrenching our 
jaws; besides, he could always have us well in hand with the 
snaffle, and we would not fret. The bit need only be used 
when we are at drill or need some extra control, as during 
excitement under fire or under charge. 

After a few days of bustle and work we are once more 
put aboard the cars; this time I was not afraid, especially 
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when I saw most of my companions walk aboard as uncon- 
cerned as if going in.a stable. Our patience was sorely 
taxed by delays before reaching the western coast, but we 
bore it bravely as troop horses should. One thing that 
soothed us considerably was that our attendants were not 
strangers, but soldiers in the uniform we had become accus- 
tomed to and learned to love. My rider who was fast be- 
coming a horseman was with me and I got lots of attention, 
and was jealous when I saw him pet the other horses. We 
were taken straight from the cars to the reservation and 
picketed out. In a few days most of our heads were sore 
through not being used to the ground picket line. It is not 
much trouble to raise it and would save us horses sore heads. 
Some of us ate out of nose-bags for a time, and it is awfully 
stuffy, but we soon become accustomed to it. . 

Of course we are anxious about going on board the trans- 
port, as none of us have ever been on one before. What is 
that the loudly dressed young man is saying to those offi- 
cers? Glanders! he must be mistaken, as we have never had 
glanders in our troop, and I know the box cars were thor- 
oughly cleaned by the soldiers before we were put on board ; 
nevertheless we were all tested, that is the form was gone 
through, as I am quite certain that my temperature was 
taken neither before nor after the hypodermic injection 
that caused such an abcess, the result of which I was put in 
quarantine with many others, and would never have come 
out with my regiment if the stable sergeant and my rider had 
not stolen and taken me on board with the last bunch, and I 
have not yet had the glanders. Many horses have told me 
since that they went through the same experience. 

The day for us to go aboard came at last; what a bustle, 
hauling and jamming there was; it was really a remarkable 
piece of work on the part of the authorities to ship us all 
and in such a short time, while a few months before the gov- 
ernment was totally unprepared for such work. We were 
led down to the boat and then led up the gang plank one 
by one, a much more comfortable and safe way of going 
aboard than by slinging. All but a few of us had reached 
that stage when everything goes, so went aboard and took 
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our places very quietly. We were led into narrow stalls 
with our heads facing the hatchway. There were two 
decks full of horses and a third below contained mules. 
In front of each animal was hung an iron feed-box; 
there was no way of getting out of those stalls until the 
end of the voyage, and what a time we had for those first 
two or three days. The motion of the vessel caused 
us to feel miserable and sick, but we soon recovered from 
that and became accustomed to our new home and re- 
gained our spirits and appetite. Thechief thing we suffered 
from was the lack of good air, and some of us became sick 
with pneumonia and died. The most of us had colds, while 
others developed bowel troubles, due to want of exercise. 
Our food was not of the first-class ; the oats were not full, and 
many of them became musty. Most of the bran became 
mouldy after the first few days out, while oat straw was 
given in the place of hay. 

It is quite wonderful how so many of us crossed the 
Pacific alive, yet the average death rate of animals shipped 
was very low compared with that of other countries. The 
fitting of our stalls was not of the best; they ought to have 
been stronger, and it was fortunate that we did not experi- 
ence any particularly rough weather. I heard that one 
transport lost every animal, due to the fittings breaking. It 
must have been a pitiful sight to see those poor animals, 
many of which were impaled by the broken woodwork. The 
electric lights were placed quite close over our heads, and 
bothered us considerably, and combined with the gases from 
the decomposed excreta, caused some eye troubles which 
were never entirely recovered from. 

Although there were many iron tubes, wind-sail and 
electric fans on our deck, we suffered very much from lack 
of fresh air. The veterinary surgeon visited us often, but 
could not do much to alleviate the sufferings of the sick, be- 
cause there had been no place provided for them. The offi- 
cers and soldiers were good to us, and would pet and talk to 
us by the hour. A few of my companions had ship staggers, 
which singular affection is said to be due to the inability of 
the horses to vomit. It is really congestion of the brain. 
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They acted as if crazy and were very violent, but by tying 

them down and by pouring water on their heads and along 
the spine and giving a nerve sedative internally they all re- 
covered. Some of us lost nearly all of our hair through irri- 
tation caused by urine dripping through from the top deck. 
After we had been aboard three weeks I think we could have 
stood it for months just as long as the boat kept moving. 
Our leg weariness had worn off and we had become accus- 
tomed to the rolling of the boat. It was quite a sight to see 
us swaying backwards or forwards or sideways when the sea 
was rough. As soonas the ship stopped many of us became 
sick; the air no longer came down the ventilators, and the 
electric fans stopped. The heat became intense, and it was 
wonderful how the manure accumulated. For some reason 
just as soon as anchors drop it doesn’t seem to be necessary 
to clean out the stalls any more. 

At last the long looked for day arrived when we were to 
be unloaded. Coming up on deck it was some time before 
we regained the use of our eyes, and became accustomed to 
the light. How tempting the green trees and grass on the 
shore looked; we were put into a large box, one by one, and 
lowered into the water, while a soldier in a row-boat took 
the rope attached to our halter and piloted us ashore. The 
sudden immersion was too much for poor old Major, who had 
not been feeling very well lately, and was stricken with 
paralysis. In spite of the efforts of the men to keep his 
head above water till shore was reached, he was drowned. 
Most of us enjoyed the bath and swim, but either the shore 
was farther off than it looked or we were weakened by being 
aboard ship, as most of us were played out by the time we 
reached the land. “Buster,” one of the gray troop, was an 
exception, as he did not wait to be put into a box, but jumped 
clear off the deck into the sea and after swimming around 
the ship two or three times, struck for mid-ocean, finally 
turning shoreward, landed three miles down the beach and 
went galloping off into the woods just like a youngster, of 
course finally coming back to us, and was picketed on the 
beach and ate his oats at stables as if it was the most com- 
mon thing on earth for a horse to be used as he was. 
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It seemed to us as if there were lots worse places than 
the Philippines. How the natives looked; they had never 
seen a big horse or mule before. The next day we were 
taken up town and tied to a picket line, stretched in the 
middle of the main street, and for the next two weeks did 
nothing but eat and drink. It rained every day alike, and we 
were soon standing up to our knees in mud, and every once in 
a while when the sun did come out it scalded our backs so that 
the hair came out. It was four months before the rain really 
stopped for good, and we did not do much duty during that 
time. Just the same we got poor, due to exposure and a 
bad class of food, most of it being more or less mouldy, and 
we were on half rations at that. The soldiers were soaked 
at every stable and had to wade in mud to get to us. Of 
course we could not expect them to give us the best care 
under the circumstances. 

Just as soon as the rainy season was over and things 
dried off, we started to hike, and began to pick up and look 
better. One reason was that our food supply had improved 
both in quality and quantity, and has been good every since, 
except those first four months. During the summer we were 
continually on the march from morning until night, in the 
hot sun and over mountains. 

I used to pity my large coarse bred companions, and envy 
the little native pony, who was loaded heavier than we were 
but could go easier and farther on less feed and not be as 
tired as ourselves. I had the advantage of being light, well- 
bred and strong, but often thought what ideal cavalry horses 
those little polo ponies left behind would have made. Our 
troop commander rode a little mare (bronco) bred in Arizona, 
and although she carried the same weight as we did, went 
better, traveled further, and climbed places with ease that 
would make big, lumbering, coarse-bred horses blunder about 
and breathe as if their last hour had come, and she kept in 
better condition on the short rations than any of us. 

We could not help thinking what mounts those little 
horses would make for cavalry operating in this country, 
where there are so many hills and rough places. Miniature 
horses are what is needed—14¥% hands high, with courage 
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written on their countenance and docility in their eyes; strong 
neck and shoulders set-into a short, powerful back and loins; 
wide hips and *hick-set in the buttocks, well set on tail; legs 
short and straight, with clean bone and sinew throughout, 
and feet to match. How easily and quickly the trooper could 
mount and dismount, and they would be easier to get under 
cover, and not as liable to be hit because of their size; they 
make better climbers than we big horses; can carry just as 
much and go further on less feed. We are entirely unadapted 
for cavalry out here, and a little horse could be bought for 
less than half we cost, and is a great deal easier to ship. We 
big horses look nice on parade, and like to be made much of, 
and have showy accoutrements, but off the parade ground we 
are not init. The days of the lists, when weight told, are nce 
more. When on the march we were fed oats and would carry 
our first feed in the nose- bag on our saddles or necks, and the 
rest were packed on mules. 

I never remember having been picketed, having hay, or 
being herded during the time we were away from the post, 
while in the Philippines. I heard that one of our troops 
started out from post to graze on a nice looking piece of 
grass just outside, and it did taste good, but they noticed 
something stinging their legs. At first they thought it was 
small flies; soon all were attacked in the same way, and with 
a big scamper the whole troop made for the corral, taking 
half a troop of herders with them. Their fetlocks—most of 
them —were covered with blood, the cause of which were a 
dozen or more land leeches clinging to their legs. Of course 
herding was not tried any more after this. 

Having nothing but oats, and sometimes half rations, we 
would, if out more than a day or two, get thin and tucked up, 
and I have no doubt that those long marches on short rations, 
and under a tropical sun, were the main predisposing factors 
of some dreadful diseases that attacked us. Towards the end 
of the dry season we were put into sheds that were built for 
us, and served as good protection from the heat of the sun 
during the day and the dew and chilly nights. One objection 
to those sheds was their flooring, which consisted of dirt 
rammed down; this soon became uneven by pawing and sat- 
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urated with urine, which of course was unhealthy, and some 
of our feet became bad with thrush and quittors. These floors 
would be very dangerous in case contagious disease broke 
out among us. A good hard floor could be laid out of con- 
crete and sand. Along the center of these sheds were hay- 
bins and galvanized troughs for feed. Some of the corrals 
are large, and we were turned loose in them during the day. 

They had troughs made out of hollow trees, and con- 
stantly filled with water, which is a good thing for horses in 
the tropics. Some very nice looking grass was brought to 
us during the next rainy season. Most of it came to us fresh 
and wet, and we liked it, but some was very bad and brown 
in color and had an offensive odor. This grass had been 
wetted to make it weigh more, and the natives very often 
leave it laying in swampy water the night before. The result 
was it was full of the eggs of parasites and different kinds of 
bacteria that live in swamps, and the horses took a disease 
called surra, which is caused by a little worm-like organism 
getting into the blood and destroying the red cells. Some 
troops lost as many as ninety per cent. of their horses through 
it. Our troop, fortunately, escaped, but grass should not be 
fed until thoroughly dry, if fed at all. 

The best forage that I have seen or tasted, except Amer- 
ican hay, is the dry peanut vine. The natives in some sec- 
tions have learned how to cure it so that it is good and does 
not cause disease. We wish we did not have to mount re- 
cruits out here. It is so hot, and it would be so much better 
for them and ourselves if they learned to ride before coming 
out. I have heard that even some of those new officers that 
came into the service had never ridden horses before, and 
even used to think it funny because the horses trotted. They 
had never seen anything except those fancy gaited animals, 
used for park purposes. 

Some troops suffered terribly by having those officers, 
who knew nothing about horses, put in command of them, 
and many horses died from contagious and other diseases 
because there was no one to recognize the fact that they were 
ailing, and we have hard enough time out here even when 
we have experienced officers and veterinarians. It is won- 
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derful to see the difference and feel of a troop of horses that 
have competent officers. In our troop our officer knows every 
one of us, and he is very particular when we are the least bit 
sick to at once call the attention of the veterinary to it. He 
is also careful to see that the soldiers clean our hoofs out 
during the grooming hour, and a man is sure to have charges 
put against him for striking us unnecessarily. The trouble 
with the non-experienced officer in many cases is that he 
does not like to let the old experienced stable sergeant or 
farrier tell him when anything is wrong, for fear they should 
find out his lack of knowledge. I know even the oldest cap- 
tain is not ashamed to take suggestions from one who is 
capable of giving it. 

We did not get out much during the rainy season except 
on escort and regular routine duty, and the smell of the de- 
composed excreta on the floors began to get very bad. Iam 
told that troops in India are supplied with one syce to every 
two horses, which they look after. They prevent the ground 
becoming saturated to a large extent by watching and catch- 
ing the urine in earthen jars provided for that purpose, but 
this method does not appear practicable under our present 
system here. 

During the next three months following the rainy season 
hiking began in earnest. The general commanding the bri- 
gade that I was in was determined to break up the insurrec- 
tion which had been going on for so long, and capture, kill 
or compel every insurrecto leader to surrender, who had so 
long evaded us. This was duly accomplished in a most 
thorough and workmanlike manner, and every insurgent 
from the wily general down is either dead, a prisoner, or has 
surrendered. Day after day we plodded through jungle, 
over mountains, swam rivers and sometimes seas to get 
round impassable rocks on the coast, our gallant old Colonel 
always at our head. It was very hard on us, but we all 
started out in good condition. 

Poor old “McGregor” had been transferred to the band, 
and it was a good thing for him. Of course, at night the 
conversation often turned upon the effects of bullets. I had 
often heard old “McGregor,” who had been shot through 
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the neck in a skirmish with the Indians, say that the pain 
was not severe, but the shock was terrible. We were none 
of us afraid of the noise, as we had all had a turn at target 
practice, and almost every day we heard shots and the whis- 
tling of balls as they flew over our heads; then the air-tight 
compartments in the bamboo from which the houses were 
built would explode like small cannon whilst being burned. 
Of course, some of us were shot and killed; others, as well as 
ponies and soldiers, were killed by hidden weapons like sharp 
pieces of bamboo, which the natives set with a spring to trip 
against, and the arrow pierced its victim. 

Quite a number of us were rendered unfit for the service 
because of injuries. Some of us lost our shoes and became 
lame and foundered, but of course this was the fault of our 
riders, who had forgotten to take the prescribed extra pair of 
shoes and nails along; and a troop horse should never start 
on a march without them. We often saw infantry; thank 
goodness they were not on our backs; they were stationed at 
outposts surrounding the zone in which the insurgents were 
supposed to be. 

One time whilst in post, I saw a number of my old com- 
rades, old ‘“ McGregor” amongst them, being auctioned off 
because of age or being crippled. The Filipino would buy 
them for little or nothing to work on their rice farms; after 
starving and working them to death they would eat them. 
I wish our government could look after us as well as they 
do our riders; other governments have homes and pastures, 
and pension off the old worn out chargers; it would be 
more merciful to shoot than let a native Filipino abuse us. 

My master has lately been promoted to sergeant, and Iam 
very proud of him. We often go out in charge of detach- 
ments, and I love to canter along beside my friends in the 
ranks, and am just as satisfied as a troop horse can be. Some 
day I hope to carry my master at the head of our troop with 
a first sergeant’s chevrons on his arm. 

One day word comes that a body of insurgents are near 
the post; twice before have they attacked our garrison, and 
this time we will give them a lesson not soon to be forgotten, 
as it is daylight; the other attacks were made under cover of 
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darkness. The trumpet sounds boots and saddles, and soon 
we are mounted and off on the gallop. Now we are nearing 
them; we can hear the crack of their rifles and whiz of the 
balls. The orders ring out sharp and quick, “trot,” “walk,” 
halt and dismount, and each number four takes the horses 
back under the best coverto be found. Between the volleys, 
shrieks of the wounded and dying can be heard; still comes 
the spit, spat, of the returning fire. For a wonder the Fili- 
pinos are making a stand of it. Something strikes my chest 
and I am frightened; the soldiers return and the orders are 
“mount,” “forward,” “march;” but why does not my master 
obey? The others are gone, but he stands and stares at me 
in a dazed kind of way; where does that smell of blood come 
from, and what is that warm red line running down my 
chest? A messenger from our troop commander rides up to 
know why my master is not with the troop; he sends word 
back that I am wounded, but why does he throw his arm 
round my neck and sob like a child? I am very much 
frightened and tremble all over, but feel no pain; soon our 
troop commander gallops up and looks at me, and there is a 
tearin hiseye. ‘Take him back to the post, sergeant.’’ And 
after binding up the wound with his shirt we start back to- 
gether on our last march. My hopes were blighted; I shall 
never carry my master as first sergeant. On our way back 
we met our colonel coming at the head of “D” Troop on the 
trot; with him is the regimental veterinary surgeon, who dis- 
mounts, notices that the hemorrhage has stopped, gives 
directions what to do after arriving at the post, and gallops 
off to catch up with the troop, whilst back to the rear we go 
a very mournful procession; but I really think my master 
feels the worse of the two. After reaching the post I am 
given a stimulant, and upon the arrival of the doctor my 
wound is dressed and I am turned into the hospital. The 
first horse that I see there is old “ McGregor,” as fat as butter. 
He had been bought in by the veterinary and now just eats 
and sleeps and goes wherever he pleases; so he has received 
what he deserves after all, and the Filipino did not eat him, 
nor will they. 

For the next few days I had to be kept under drugs to 
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relieve my nervousness, and at one time I was so bad that I 
was unable to get up for several days, and everyone said I 
would die; but although now doing well and getting fat, my 
leg will never be of any use; the ball is in the large bone of 
the arm and I shall be a cripple for life. At first when 
undergoing operations for the removal of the bullet, I 
dreaded the knife, but find that it does not hurt as much as 
it frightens. 

It is now nearly six months since my admittance into the 
hospital, and the other day a board of officers and the veteri- 
narian decided that I was unfit for the service, and recom- 
mended me to the action of an inspector. Most of the 
patients in here have either sore backs from ill fitting sad- 
dles or bad riders, or bad feet from the irritation of the mud; 
either necessitates the use of the knife, and it is wonderful 
the pain bearing propensities of horses; some will shriek and 
kick when the hypodermic needle is just pricking the skin, 
while others lay still under the most severe operations. Of 
course if chloroform could be procured it would not be neces- 
sary for them to suffer, but Iam convinced that it is nervous- 
ness more than pain that causes horses to struggle. The 
veterinarian in charge does lots of grumbling, and I often 
see a pocket knife used to perform operations with, when a 
finer instrument would certainly be more convenient. It is 
a pity that a larger assortment of drugs and instruments are 
not supplied for the use of veterinarians inthe army. There 
is a mare in the hospital suffering from tetanus, the result of 
an open joint caused by a kick. It is not a good plan to put 
mares in witha troop of horses; it unsettles them, and causes 
a lot of fighting and serious accidents. They should be 
kept away from the troops if used at all. 

I am afraid I have registered a good many kicks, but com- 
pared with what the government does for us and how well 
we are treated they are nothing. If we never asked for any- 
thing we would never get anything. I have no doubt that 
all the defects will be remedied as far as consistent some day. 

Life in the Philippines is not so bad for horses, since not 
having so much to do we have all laid on flesh and weigh 
as heavy as we did in the States; but even that has its draw- 
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backs, especially in a hot climate, as we suffer from heat and 
are soft. I think the tite will come when there will be no 
large American horses out here for cavalry purposes, as 
they are not adapted to the country, and little hardy horses 
cost less and are more easily handled in shipping, and in 
every other way better adapted forthis work. Perhaps aftera 
while the government will start a stud farm, like they have 
in India; a half breed between good native mares and Ameri- 
can horses of light breed or vice versa would be a useful cross 
for cavalry purposes. 

Of course we that are out here will never see the States 
again. I am feeling low spirited this morning. I have 
thought much lately, which is something I am not in the 
habit of doing, wondering whether my mother fretted for 
me after I left the ranch; of those happy days there and at 
the posts in the States; the beautiful moonlit nights in the 
field when we tied to a picket-line, with our saddles and 
bridles behind us, and could look around and see our riders 
sleeping so peacefully on the saddle blankets, their clothes 
on, with nothing over them but the star-spangled sky, the 
lonely sentry walking back and forth at his post; it seemed 
impossible that we were in an enemy’s country, and that 
enemy so treacherous that at any moment we might be 
alarmed by a bold attack, such as happened several times out 
here, and which always resulted in great loss of life; then 
there were those dark, rainy nights, when we would become 
chilled to the bones; again that small detachment told off 
after a skirmish to dig a hole, in which some mother’s son 
who had given his life for his country was lowered, volleys 
fired, taps blown, and he was left alone in his glory. 

I like to hear taps, and hope they will be blown over me 
when I die. The inspector condemned me yesterday, but 
from what the veterinarian said as to my condition no Fili- 
pino will ever work me; that is one comfort. My master 
went to the States some time ago, as his enlistment had ex- 
pired. I missed him very much, as he often came to see me; 
and no one comes now except occasionally my troop com- 
mander, who pets and says kind things to me. 
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It is now time for me to be led out for my morning exer- 
cise. The veterinarian is going with me to-day, and we are 
going toward the river. I am often led down there to graze 
off the nice short grass which grows on its banks. A little 
further along they say old crippled and worn out horses are 
shot, and those that die are taken there and burned. We are 
quite close to that place now. Why does the veterinarian 
look at me so queerly as he strokes my neck? I put down 
my head to graze; he has a revolver in his hand. They 
sometimes come down here to shoot dogs that prey on por- 
tions of the dead horses not completely burned; but I must 
say he is going to shoot rather too close to my head to be 
pleasant. I guess I will move it. 

There is areport; and the veterinarian mounts his horse 
and rides to his quarters with bowed head, muttering, ‘““One 
more victim, and what for?”’ 
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MOUNTED RIFLES.* 








































CotoneL J. A. AUGUR, Tentru U.S. Cavanry. 





T is immaterial whether the name “mounted rifles” or 
“mounted infantry’’ be given to this special arm, be- 
cause the name means the same thing. It is a body of 
infantrymen mounted on horses, to be used for a specific 
object— mobility—to carry them to a certain point for a 
specified purpose, in regular warfare, and in guerrila warfare 
to keep pace with, overtake and destroy these bands. 

Our cavalry has demonstrated the fact that it is fit for 
both cavalry and dismounted work—a perfectly mobile force 
—and no better evidence of it can be given than the praise 
bestowed upon its excellent work by Sir Henry Havelock, in 
summing up the magnificent work of Sheridan’s cavalry in 
the last few days of the Civil War. 

However, the foreign critics will persist in calling our 
cavalry no true cavalry, as it combines fighting on foot, and 
it seems useless to try and combat this opinion. For our 
service it will be impossible to have two kinds of mounted 
force, and we must content ourselves with the present force, 
which combines. both, yet is good cavalry, as has been con- 
clusively shown, and it needs no champion. 

In foreign countries, with large standing armies, there 
should be no difficulty in organizing such a mounted force, 
but it appears to me it would be far better to increase the 
cavalry, giving it proper equipment to be used for such emer: 
gencies. If mounted as infantry, they should carry the car- 
bine instead of the rifle, which is lighter and just as effective 
for the ranges used. As this force involves the care of ani- 
mals and equipment, it does not seem to be a practical gain 


*MounteD Riries. By Captain G. H. Morgan, Third U. S. Cavalry, in 
CavaLry JouRNAL No. 47, January, 1903. 
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to have two species of mounted men in an army when one 
such force, drilled to fight mounted, and on foot if necessary, 
is sufficient, provided they are sufficient in numbers. Because 
they were used quite extensively in the South African War, 
on account of lack of cavalry, does not necessarily imply that 
all armies must rush to the conclusion that this arm must 
form an adjunct to make them complete. 

This mounted infantry was tried during our great war, 
1861-1865, and did good service, yet we did not learn that it 
was so essential that we must make it another auxiliary arm, 
as vital to success. This echo of mounted infantry rever- 
berates more particularly from our own experience, and to us 
is nothing new. Sir Charles Napier, in India, used a camel 
brigade, a mounted force which he made good use of, and 
which proved most satisfactory, and to whom he gave great 
credit; it was mounted infantry. The Velites of ancient 
Rome were mounted infantry for an occasion when a dis- 
mounted force was required for a specific object. So we can 
trace still further into antiquity and find where special men 
were mounted, yet nowhere can we find, as a result of using 
this special force, that any provision was ever made for making 
it a part of the permanent force. Hence the conclusion for us, 
that it does not appear any more pertinent why we should 
be compelled to adopt it into our service, when we have now 
what is better. We have now a force of cavalry, larger in 
proportion to the other arms than in any foreign army, yet 
for us in our peculiar condition, with a small standing army, 
it is none too large, and we must see to it that it is kept up 
to its standard of excellence. 

For my part I do not think mounted infantry advisable, 
although I grant at times it would be advantageous; when 
necessary it could be organized for a war. 

CapraAin EDWARD ANDERSON, SeEventu U. S. CAvALry. 

Captain Morgan has dealt with a subject most vital to the 
cavalry. The proper tactics for cavalry in battle, viewed from 
the experience of the past five years, has been much discussed. 
Some cling to the old traditional use of shock action; 
others to its use mainly as mounted infantry proper. Cap- 
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tain Morgan gives no good reason for organizing and main- 
taining mounted infantry as part of our peace establishment, 
nor is there any reason for changing the name of our present 
mounted force. The splendid work done by our cavalry in 
the past endears the name to us, and it is broad enough in 
its scope to cover the mounted troops of our service, what- 
ever the training may be, or the arms used. The vea/ point 
at issue is not in the zame of our mounted troops, but lies in 
the character of training and the tactics to be used under 
the conditions imposed by the new armament. 

The primary use of cavalry in scouting, patrolling, recon- 
naissance, escorting convoys, gaining information of every 
description, and covering the operations of our own forces, 
is just as important as ever, and the tactics employed have 
not materially changed; nor has the time been lessened for 
training the individual man in these important duties so that 
he will be of value to the army behind him. 

As for the battle or fighting tactics, it appears plain that 
any one who has made a study of the campaigns with the 
new armament during the past five years must be convinced 
that the days of shock action and close order formation on 
the battlefield, are practically over for cavalry, as they are 
for infantry, and that its principal reliance is now on fire 
action dismounted. Instead of offensive mounted shock 
action, it has for the basis of its efficiency in battle, dis- 
mounted fire action, and the horse, instead of being regarded 
as a fighting weapon, becomes the means of rapid transpor- 
tation from one important strategic or tactical point to an- 
other, enabling the soldier to quickly seize and hold vantage 
points. 

The South African War showed that cavalry which does 
not know how to scout and patrol had better be left at home. 
Scouting in the broad sense of the term and dismounted fire 
action appear to be the basis of future training for cavalry. 
Mounted charges may yet be used on rare occasions when 
the enemy is demoralized, out of ammunition, or completely 
taken by surprise; but for cavalry to make a mounted charge 
against troops who are dismounted and armed with the 
present magazine gun, would be toseek disaster. The target 
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is too great. The few times the mounted charge will take 
place does not seem to warrant the time and drill now de- 
voted to this preparation. 

Modern tactics for cavalry as well as for infantry are 
drifting towards a greater dispersion of the men, greater 
responsibility of subordinates, and especially in training the 
individual man to be the fighting unit. Tactics must be 
changed with armament. Certainly the tactics designed for 
a single loading gun with black powder are not adapted for 
the present more accurate magazine weapon with smokeless 
powder and longer range, and it was perfectly logical that 
cavalry should abandon the old formations laid down in the 
drill book, when in contact with the enemy, and adapt itself 
to the tactical conditions imposed by the new armament. 
The range of the modern rifle is now so great, and the 
dangerous fire-swept zone so extended, as to almost preclude 
the use of cavalry in the close formations heretofore used. 

One dismounted man with magazine rifle can hold his 
own against twice his number of mounted men approaching 
him in the open. Even when cavalry is fighting against 
cavalry, the side which can first dismount and open fire 
action would appear to have the advantage. In battle, it is 
the man who knows how to shoot that carries his side to 
victory. 

Instruction in the use of the saber and revolver are im- 
portant, but the trooper must bear in mind that in fighting 
his carbine is his main reliance. 

We of the cavalry must recognize the present require- 
ments and shape our training accordingly. Our arm of the 
service must continue to maintain the high standard of effi- 
ciency it has heretofore borne. It would seem that many of 
the formations in our present drill regulations might be dis- 
pensed with as obsolete; the distance between the various 
units increased ; the formations for attack and defense dis- 
mounted modified to meet the requirements imposed by the 
new armament. 

Mounted infantry is out of place as part of our peace 
basis. It is essentially a temporary expedient for emergen- 
cies, and can be readily raised when needed, by mounting 
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regular infantry, and the expense thus saved. They would 
need only to be taught to ride and take care of their horses, 
as fire action only would be used, and this is taught them in 
time of peace. Enough cavalry officers could be spared from 
their regiments, when necessary, to do this work quickly and 
efficiently, as Captain Morgan did. Cavalry was never more 
necessary to the success of military operations than at the 
present day, but like the other arms of the service, its tac- 
tics must change with armament. 


Caprain CORNELIUS C. SMITH, Fourrerenru U. S. Cavarry. 

After reading Captain Morgan’s ‘“‘ Mounted Rifles,” and 
comments on the same by various officers, in the JOURNAL for 
January, we are strongly impressed with the view that if the 
saber were done away with in the cavalry, and other mounted 
troops (mounted infantry, mounted rifles, carbineers, etc.) 
were provided with the revolver, all would then be about 
alike. 

This is an age of progress, and sentiment must go to the 
wall. This being the case, why not, then, where cavalry or 
mounted infantry is concerned, endeavor to arm, be mounted, 
and train accordingly? It is probably only sentiment that 
keeps the saber, which is now a useless weapon, and the War 
Department has shown wisdom in ordering the cavalry regi- 
ments going to the Philippine Islands this year to leave it 
behind, and may it be left for good. 

Without the saber, at the present period of the history of 
warfare, we believe that cavalry is just as efficient as a fight- 
ing arm, as it is with it, and no cavalry officer need feel that 
the usefulness of his branch is curtailed by its absence. 

Mounted troops armed with carbine and revolver, or with 
rifle and revolver (carbine and revolver would be best), will 
be about what our present cavalry will come to, and the 
change will be a good one for practical soldiers, but a hard 
blow to the sentimentalists. When this change takes place 
then the only difference between cavalry and mounted in- 
fantry will be that the former has the carbine and the latter 
the rifle, but all could be made alike by giving the mounted 
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infantry the carbine, and calling the whole mounted force 
just what the War Department ordered. 

The carbine for mounted troops is better than the rifle, 
from the fact of its being lighter and shorter, these advan- 
tages making it easier for a horseman to handle. Before we 
forget, let us ask, when the saber is a thing of the past, or 
before that time, that the carbine be carried by all cavalry 
regiments on the most practical side of the saddle—the left 
side. 

Mounted infantry, if properly armed, mounted and trained, 
and in service permanently, in time of peace as well as in 
time of war, is not a makeshift, nor would it detract from 
cavalry in any way, for as before stated, they are virtually 
the same, that is, under the conditions stated in these re- 
marks. 

Some of the comments on Captain Morgan’s article quote 
the Civil War, and other past encounters in their arguments 
to show that “cavalry did everything that mounted infantry 
could do, and some things which it could not do.” This 
prompts us to ask (with the utmost respect for the past deeds 
of cavalry) the following question: Could the same cavalry, 
armed as we are to-day, do all this if the precise and deadly 
arms now used had been in the hands of the enemy? Better 
yet, let us put it this way: Could not any well mounted, 
well trained, and well armed mounted troops, call them what 
we will, pitted against good modern infantry, make as good 
showing as did “the cavalry which could do things that 
mounted infantry could not do?” 

We were much pleased to note the views of Colonels Hall 
and Wagner in their comments on “ Mounted Rifles” regard- 
ing the saber, and hope that many other officers will express 
similar views which, in course of time, it is believed, will 
carry enough weight to “knock out” this museum relic, as 
has recently been done for the English troops in Canada by 
Lord Dundonald, who had experience in the Boer War. 

In concluding, let us say that these remarks are intended 
for the good of cavalry, and not as a disparagement, as they 
represent what we believe mounted troops will soon come to 
in the way of arms and training. 
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In the January number of the CAVALRY JOURNAL (No. 47, 
Volume XIII) will be found a complete index of the CAVALRY 
JOURNAL from its beginning to and including No. 44, Volume 
XII. The index is arranged alphabetically, and is very com- 
plete and thorough in all respects. It will be found to be of 
great value to the readers of the JOURNAL, and it has cer- 
tainly been of great benefit to the Council. This index was 
compiled by Lieutenant F. A. Roberts, Tenth U. S. Cavalry, 
who is on duty at the U.S. Military Academy, West Point, 
N. Y., and the work was prepared originally for the U.S. 
Military Academy library. Through Lieutenant Roberts’ 
courtesy the CAVALRY JOURNAL was permitted to publish the 
index, and the Council extends thanks to him for this and for 
the labor involved in the preparation. Lieutenant Roberts’ 
name was inadvertently omitted in printing this index. 


One essay, entitled “ Espuelas,”’ has been received in com- 
petition for the prize of the U. S. Cavalry Association. The 
time when essays in competition for this prize must be in was 
extended to October 1, 1903. It was the intention to an- 
nounce other prizes for essays and articles in this number of 
the CAVALRY JOURNAL, but the Council finally decided to 
delay the announcements and the titles until the July num- 
ber, when all arrangements will have been made. The com- 
mittee to judge the essays for the 1903 prize will also be an- 
nounced in the July number. 


Attention is invited to the list of contents for the July 
number of the CAVALRY JOURNAL, printed on the colored in- 
_sert in front or this JOURNAL. There are nine original 
articles, six of them to be illustrated. Contributors of arti- 
cles for the JOURNAL should not take it for granted from this 
list that there is no longer any need for material for publica- 
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tion. On the contrary, contributions are invited, and wel- 
comed from all our readers, and will be given careful attention 
by the publication committee. 


In connection with the arguments as to the proper equip- 
ment of cavalry, brought out in the original paper and the 
comments on “Mounted Rifles” in this and the January 
number of the CAVALRY JOURNAL, it is interesting to note 
what is said in the London Times of March 5, 1903: 


“The War Office issued last night the following army 
order, signed by Lord Roberts, with reference to cavalry 
equipment: 


“‘t, Regiments of cavalry will, in future, be armed with the carbine (or 
rifle) and sword. Regiments of lancers, dragoon guards and dragoons will 
retain the lance as at present, but it will only be carried on escort duty at re- 
views and other ceremonial parades; not on guard, in the field, at maneuvers, 
or on active service. 

“og, Ten D. P. and ten exercise lances per squadron will be allowed for 
each cavalry regiment for use at skill-at-arms practices, tent-pegging, etc., and 
any lances in excess of that proportion now on charge under Barrack Sched- 
ules 30 and 31, will be withdrawn and returned to store. These practices will 
only be carried out as a means of recreation for the soldier, and time will not 
be devoted to them at the expense of training in equitation, shooting, swords- 
manship and field work. 

“<3, In issuing these instructions, the commander-in-chief desires to im- 
press upon all ranks that, although the cavalry are armed with the carbine (or 
rifle) and sword, the carbine (or rifle) will henceforth be considered as the cav- 
alry soldier’s principal weapon.’” 


Captain E. W. Winans, Fourth Cavalry, sends the follow- 
lowing comment on this: 


“To us it appears surprising that this has not been done 
long ago. Strange as it may seem, however, this order has 
aroused a storm of protest in England. 

“The Saturday Review of the 7th March says in part: 


«ce % * Where shall we be if our cavalry is ever pitted against that 
of another civilized power declining to accept Lord Roberts’ dictum. Has he 
never read the story of the encounter of the Seventh Hussars with the French 
Lancers at Genappe on the eve of Waterloo? [ Note the absurdity of quoting 
incidents in the time of Waterloo in connection with this argument.] We 
believe that Lord Roberts’ action if carried to its logical issue is certainly pre- 
paring us for disaster in the next war we may be engaged in ;’ 


‘“‘and more to the same effect. 


“The Army and Navy Gazette, a leading service paper 
says in issue of same date: 


“«The new order with reference to the future equipment of our cavalry 
cannot be regarded otherwise than with the deepest regret. * * * Onthe 
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face of it it bears all too clearly the hall mark of the extreme South African 
Military School, whose teaching has not yet been demonstrated as finally cor- 
rect under all circumstances ;’ 
“and goes on to say that on the few occasions where oppor- 
tunity to use it occurred, the use of the lance was fully jus- 
tified. Comments on the above would seem unnecessary and 
a waste of time. 

“Let us only hope that foreigners will stick to the lance. 
I think that any captain of our cavalry would undertake to 
stop the charge of a lancer regiment with his troop.” 


In connection with the articles on surra and other diseases 
prevalent in the Philippines, in the January and this number 
of the CAVALRY JOURNAL, the following letters are of interest. 
General Wint was sent on a tour of investigation into India 
and other countries for the purpose of gathering information 
in regard to diseases affecting horses in the tropics. The 
results of his investigation will be awaited with interest. 
The following letters are published in Circular No. 6, Head- 
quarters Division of the Philippines, and are written by Gen- 
eral Wint to General Davis, the division commander : 


“CONSULAR CAMP, DELHI, January I1, 1903. 

“General Elliott gave his opinion that the disease was 
caused by animals—horses and camels—feeding on marsh 
grass, or from grazing on ground that had been flooded. 
That there is no known cure for the disease, but that it can 
be prevented by not using hay or grass taken from marsh 
land or land that has been flooded. At present surra is con- 
fined almost entirely to the low country at the base of the 
Himalaya Mountains, and certain sections are avoided by 
troops when on the march by making necessary detours, as 
did one command coming from the mountains here recently. 
No surra is known to exist to the east or southeast of here. 

“No large horses are now sent to Burma, as nearly all 
that were died; in one troop with seventy-seven horses, but 
seventeen escaped. There are very few horses now in Burma 
except the native pony. Meerut, about forty miles from 
here, and Umballa, a station that we can visit on our return, 
are large cavalry posts, and Karnal, in the same vicinity, isa 
remount station. At all of these stations the disease exists 
to some extent, or at least the disease called surra here. I 
visited this morning a number of native camps with General 
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Beatson. Several of the native officers whom I met gave 
about the same opinion of surra as did General Elliott, all 
agreeing that a bullet was the only cure.” 


‘“UMBALLA, January 18, 1903. 

‘‘No green fodder is now used for army animals in India; 
all grass is dry or made hay before feeding. Grass is culti- 
vated for this purpose. ‘Dhoob’ is the best kind usually cul- 
tivated; is also called ‘huraili.. Aujan or chaman, a good 
grass, is brought from the hills. No grass cutters are used 
by the army; it was found that they, to save time and work, 
were liable to cut from infected places or grounds which 
were not well known and avoided; neither water or grass is 
used at these places. All stagnant water is considered dan- 
gerous. <A cutting from the top of growing rice, if it has 
not been under water, is not considered dangerous, but is not 
used here. There is very little surra now in India, but 
kumri and anthrax exists to some extent. Kumri resem- 
bles surra in some ways and both are supposed to be caused 
or spread by water or grass from infected places.” 


There is another excellent article on a cavalry subject in 
this number of the JOURNAL, from Captain T. Bentley Mott, 
Artillery Corps, on duty as military attaché, Paris, France. 
This, and the article in the January number, give an excel- 
lent idea of cavalry work in France. The illustrations for 
“The Brussels-Ostend Ride” are reproduced by courtesy of 
the Armeé et Marine, Paris. 





PROCEEDINGS OF ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
U. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION. 


Fort LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS, January 19, 1903. 
Pursuant to provisions of Section 1, Article VI, of the 
Constitution, the U.S. Cavalry Association met at 8 P. M. to- 
day, Major C. H. Murray, Fourth Cavalry, presiding. 
The roll call showed the following members present and 
number of proxies held by each: 


ViReT CAVATRY. | SIXTH CAVALRY. 
ist Lieut. P. W. Arnold | 2d Lieut. J. P. Hasson .... 
SEVENTH CAVALRY. 
| ist Lieut. E. E. Booth 
| EIGHTH CAVALRY. 
Captain J. T. Dickman 
2d Lieut. H. S. Terrell 


THIRD CAVALRY. 
ist Lieut. R. R. Wallach. 
2d Lieut. C. A. Sevane 
2d Lieut. J. E. Hemphill 

FOURTH CAVALRY. 
Major C. H. Murray 
Captain T. R. Rivers 
Captain R. A. Brown 
Captain L. M. Koehler 
Captain L. C. Scherer 
Ist Lieut. S. A. Purviance A MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 
1st Lieut. D. McCaskey ay | Colonel Van R. Hoff 
1st Lieut. W. B. Pershing. 
mt Lieut: T. MM. Knox ...... 
1st Lieut. W. A. Austin 
2d Lieut. J. A. Degen.... ARTILLERY CORPS. 
2d Lieut. G. R. Fortescue ....... Captain G. W. Van Duesen 


TWELFTH CAVALRY. 
| 1st Lieut. H. J. Brees 
2d Lieut J. E. Abbott .. 
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FIFTEENTH CAVALRY. 
| st Lieut. S. Johnston 


QUARTERMASTER’S DEPARTMENT. 
| Major D. E. McCarthy 


FIFTH CAVALRY. SEVENTH INFANTRY. 


ed Lieut. DH: Jacobs:.......:... 3 | ed Lieut. A. L. Briggs ......... I 


making a total of twenty-eight members present, having 
besides their own votes the proxies of 273 absent members, 
or a total of 301 votes from a membership of 650. 

The next business before the meeting was the reading of 


the — 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY AND TREASURER. 


Fr, LEAVENWORTH, KANs., January 19, 1903. 
To the U. S. Cavalry Association, Ft. Leavenworth, Kansas. 

In compliance with the provisions of Par. II, Article VI, of the Consti- 
tution, I have the honor to present the following detailed report of the busi- 
ness transactions of the office of Secretary and Treasurer: 

Pursuant to my appointment by the Council I took charge of the office on 
February 15, 1902, and the financial transactions from that date to January 1, 
1903, are set forth in the following two tables: 

The accounts were audited on January 8, 1903, by an auditing committee 
appointed by the chairman of the Council, and found correct. 

Account of money received and expended from February 17th to Decem- 
ber 31st, Ig02: 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance on hand, former Secretary. . 

Dues of members paid ire oe 73 
Dues of associate members paid ............. “ene dike pores 00 
TET SUISCTAPEIOMS 5.0 5 ones g Sieve) 6hc) raven 08. Ga onal sce an abbere asekess 00 
Other subscriptions . ...... 00 
Journals sold for cash Suge 00 
Collections on advertisements ; 50 


Total 


Printing journals............ 
Cuts and plates ........ 
Postage and expressage . 
Printing circulars ....... 
Mailing Journals...... 
Advertisements 

Balance on hand. . 


Total oe t snasiehehectae sachin, ooh dis ... .BI,704 


Statement of value January 1, 1903: 
ASSETS. 
Dues regular members not paid ...... 
Dues associate members not paid.... 
Advertisements due 
Ostage paid Al AGVANCEG TALES. fos cise cea cee s ae saee ee other 
Balance of cash remaining .... 


LIABILITIES. 


Hudson-Kimberly Publishing Co 
Ketcheson & Burbank 
Value of business 
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MEMBERSHIP. 


Before February 15, 1g02, the Association was dormant, no business hav- 
ing been transacted from about April, 1900, to that time. 

On that date the membership as determined from the books stood as fol- 
lows: Total 395, of which number 8 were life members, 325 were regular 
members and 62 associates. Of the 325 regular members 248 were regular 
cavalry officers, 38 belonged to other branches, staff, etc.,and 39 were on the 


retired list. 

Efforts have been made to secure members and to get everyone interested 
in securing new members. 

Shortly after it was decided that the JourNAL should be resumed, a circu- 
lar was sent to all cavalry officers not members; circulars have been sent to 
regimental and post commanders and their adjutants. 

The October number of the JouRNAL was sent to every cavalry officer 
with a note to non-members, calling their attention to it and inviting them to 
join. 

Since then other circulars have again been sent to all non-members. 

The membership lists have been published in both the July and October 
number of the JourNAL, together with a roster of cavalry officers, thus giving 
the names of non-members. Various circulars have been sent to members en- 
joining their aid in the efforts of the Council to secure members. Circulars 
and copies of the JourNAL have been sent to every National Guard cavalry 
officer. 

On January 1st the membership stands as follows: Total 650, of which 
number § are life, 583 are regular and 59 are associate members. Of the 583 
regular members 475 are regular cavalry officers, 51 belong to other branches, 
and 57 are retired. 

Considering only the regular cavalry officers the gain in membership has 
been 227. There are, however, still 305 cavalry officers, mostly second and 
first lieutenants, who are not members of the Association. 

By regiments the membership is as follows : 

First Cavalry .. 37 | Ninth Cavalry 

Second Cavalry ...... .... 35 | Tenth Cavalry 

Third Cavalry ene. ... 33 | Eleventh Cavalry 

Fourth Cavalry .. 38 | Twelfth Cavalry eae 
Fifth Cavalry oe thee 38 | Thirteenth Cavalry.............. 31 
Sixth Cavalry .. 35 | Fourteenth Cavalry.............. 30 
Seventh Cavalry ; 24 | Fifteenth Cavalry................ 24 
Eighth Cavalry Recs ee 

Subscriptions other than membership have also been solicited, but this 
is a matter that will take time in order to build up a demand, and depends on 
the merit of the JouRNAL simply. 

There are fifty-two subscribers, of which number thirty are cavalry troop 
libraries. Circulars in regard to subscriptions and copies of the JourNAL have 
been sent to every troop, and 150 are still to be heard from. Circulars and 
JournALs have also been sent to the public library of every important city, but 
returns from this source are not encouraging. 

There remains a great deal of canvassing and advertising to be done in 
the matter of giving every one entitled to regular membership a chance and 
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opportunity to join the Association, and finally to extend this same courtesy 
to those who would like to become associate members. 

The field for the CAVALRY JoURNAL is not by any means exhausted on the 
lines indicated above, but they furnish the main support of the JourNAL, and 
considering all the work involved, it has been impracticable to extend opera- 
tions more fully. 

THE JOURNAL. 

No material was on hand for publication, but through the efforts of the 
Council enough was received to publish the July number; with the three 
months intervening before the next JouRNAL, material was secured for that. 
Since then the assurance of the hearty co-operation of the Association every- 
where, leads me to believe that enough material will be received for the next 
number in time to print it. There are many promises of interesting articles. 

The CAVALRY JOURNAL was entitled to a new dress upon its reappearance, 
but 1t was not practicable to have it ready before the new year. 

The masterpiece of a frontier cavalryman on the cover of the JOURNAL 
and the disappearing rider an the back are contributed to the JouRNAL with 
the compliments of Mr. Frederic Remington, a life member of the U.S. Cav- 
alry Association. 

In closing I wish to express my thanks to all the members, especially to 
the Council, for their enthusiastic support and their kind encouragement, 
under which circumstances it has been a pleasure to serve as an officer of the 
U.S. Cavalry Association, 

Signed, L. C. SCHERER, 
Captain Fourth Cavatry, 
Secretary, Treasurer and Editor U.S. Cavalry Assoctation. 


Upon motion made and seconded, it was— 


Resolved, That the report of the Secretary and Treasurer 
be approved. 


Upon motion made and duly seconded, it was unanimously 


Resolved, That the thanks of the U.S. Cavalry Association 
be tendered to Mr. Frederic Remington, a life member of the 
Association, for the splendid drawings presented to the Asso- 
ciation for the cover pages of the CAVALRY JOURNAL. 


The next business of the meeting was the annual election 
of officers for the ensuing year. 

Major-General Wesley Merritt, U.S. Army, was then unani- 
mously elected President of the Association. 

Brigadier-General J. Franklin Bell, U.S. Army, was then 
unanimously elected Vice-President of the Association. 

A ballot was then taken on the members of the Council, 
and upon the first ballot the following officers were found to 
have received more than the number of votes necessary to 
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election, and were declared as elected as the Council for the 


ensuing year: 

Major C. H. Murray, Fourth Cavalry. 

Captain J. T. Dickman, Eighth Cavalry. 

Captain T. R. Rivers, Fourth Cavalry. 

Captain R. A. Brown, Fourth Cavalry. 

Captain L. M. Koehler, Fourth Cavalry. 

The Association then proceeded to the reading of the re- 
marks and comments sent in by the absent members of the 
Association. 

Some comments followed upon these remarks, and it was 
agreed that the members submitting them should be asked 
to present their views in articles to appear in the JOURNAL, 
as the best means of giving them publicity and open the way 
for discussion. 

There being no further business before it, the meeting 
then, at 9:15 P. M., adjourned. 

L. C. SCHERER, 


Captain Fourth Cavalry, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 
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Frederic “John Ermine of the Yellowstone’”’* is 
Remington’s the title of the book in which the artist, 
Novel. Mr. Frederic Remington, tells the pathetic 


story of a white man with Indian views. The army, and the 
cavalry especially, is to be congratulated on the excellent pic- 
ture drawn of it in those pages, and the insight given into 
the daily life and duties of officers. There can be no doubt 
that stories of this kind will do much to make the service 
known and its work appreciated. Remington has done many 
a good turn for the army in calling attention to it by his well 
known and admirable drawings. Each one of these tells a 
story in itself, and makes friends for the army wherever it 
goes. 

Now, we are still further indebted to Mr. Remington for 
this portrayal of army and frontier life. The principal scene 
of the novel is laid in the Tongue River Cantonment, when 
Remington was himself present. 

John Ermine is a white man, brought up among the Crow 
Indians, who surrender him to a hermit, old Crooked Bear, 
to complete John’s education. Ermine finally enlists as a 
scout and takes part in an Indian campaign. The love story 
comes after this, and is very real, but ends very unfortunately, 
and yet it is the only natural outcome one could expect. 

Remington writes as well as he draws, and you know his 
drawings are absolutely correct to the minutest detail. He 
never draws horses or men in impossible positions, nor does 
he equip them except just as they should be equipped; and 
yet they are beautiful and pretty to look at, probably on ac- 
count of the accuracy and truthfulness of detail. It is the 
same with thestory. It is accurate and correct to the smallest 
words, and the description has the impress of truth. The 


*«“JoHN ERMINE OF THE YELLOWSTONE.” By Frederic Remington. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. $1.50. 
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characters are real, their actions are entirely natural, and the 
reader, when he has finished the novel, is convinced that 
everything has happened. Accuracy, however, is not the 
only charm. There is much pathos in the novel. The 
character of the hero is so straightforward, his appearance so 
prepossessing, his courage so great, and his heart so simple 
and lovable, that the reader must deplore bitterly the misfor- 
tune that finally overtakes him. 

Remington has made good use of the knowledge acquired 
in his frontier life as a cowboy and rancher. The story is 
replete with intimate descriptions of pioneer Western life, 
Indian ways, soldier ways, and the conventional existence in 
the Western camps. Indian character is truthfully portrayed 
and correctly pictured in a way you can understand and feel. 
The description of a lot of Indian boys at play is very pleas- 
ing and realistic. In fact, every page of the book brings 
pleasant surprises to the army reader who has seen all these 
things in real life, and never imagined there was so much 
poetry and pathos in every day events. 

The book is well illustrated in Remington's own style, 
and in all is a very pretty army story. 
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Catch Questions A small book containing a number of 
in catch questions on the Infantry Drill 
Infantry Training.* Question of the British army, designed 
for the use of the non-commissioned officer, so as to bring 
these points to his attention. 
*CarcH QUESTIONS IN INFANTRY TRAINING. Revised edition. Gale & 
Polden, limited, London. tgo2. Price, sixpence. 
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Army Hand Book This is a book containing leg exercises, 

of free gymnastics, exercises with dummy 
Physical Training.* rifles, physical drill with arms, bayonet 
fighting, parallel bars, vaulting horse, rope climbing, dumb 
bell exercises, jumping (with standards) and horizontal bar. 


*THE ArMy HaAnpb-Book oF PuysicaL TRAINING. Gale & Polden, limited, 
London. 1903. Price, one shilling. 
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Physical Drill This little pamphlet is designed to give 
with Arms examples how to practice physical drill 
Made Easy.* with arms in the barrack square. It is 
illustrated with various photographs of the principal positions 
throughout the drill. 
*PuysicAL Dritt wirh ArMs MADE Easy, and New Bayoner FicHtine. 
Gale & Polden, Ltd. 1903. Price, ninepence. 
















Telling Off and = This small book is designed for the pur- 

Posting pose of elucidating the points not covered 

a Picquet.* in the “Combined Training.” It contains 

notes and a short catechism on outpost duty; also, notes and 

plan of an advanced guard for a company. It is a revised 
edition and corrected up to January, 1903. 


* TELLING OFF AND PostinG A Picguer. Revised edition. Gale & Polden, 








Ltd. 1903. Price, sixpence. 










The Non-Commis- Professional examination for non-com- 
sioned Officer’s missioned officers before promotion has 
Guide to become compulsory in the British service. 
Promotion.* = These examinations are held before ex- 
amining boards. This book is devised to supply all the in- 
formation necessary for preparing for examination, and also 
to assist the boards in framing questions. 
*THE Non-ComMIssionep OFFICER’s GUIDE TO Promotion. New edition. 
Gale & Polden, Ltd., London. 1903. Price, three and six. 






















The Consists of notes and queries on scouting, 
Scout’s arranged alphabetically. The objects 
Alphabet.* aimed at are: To facilitate teaching and 






learning reconnaissance work. To provide a handy book of 
reference, and to enable any man of average intelligence to 
answer questions that may be of use to his officers. 

*TuE Scout’s ALPHABET. By a Cyclist officer. Gale & Polden, limited, 
London. 1903. Price, one shilling. 














736 BOOK REVIEWS. 


Regimental This book is one of Gale & Polden’s Mili- 

Duties tary Series, which form handy and com- 

Made Easy.* complete guides to the various subjects 

prescribed for the promotion examinations. The second 

edition has been extensively revised. and is corrected to De- 
cember, 1902. 


*REGIMENTAL Duties MADE Easy. By Major S. T. Banning. Second edi- 
tion. Gale & Polden, limited, London. 1902. Price, five shillings. 


Catechism The aim and object of this book is to 

on present in one volume the substance of 

Field Training. many and varied subjects comprised in 

“company training.” The Catechism claims to be a handy 

compendium of useful knowledge. It is arranged in ques- 

tions and answers. A few of them may not be out of place 
in this review. Under the subject of ‘Defense of Posts:”’ 
Q.—What are the various modes of attacking houses? 

A.— They may be attacked either by day or by night, or 

set on fire. 


OQ.— How would loop-holing be done in the field? 
A.— With crowbars, chisels, and hammers, or even with 


pickaxes. 

Q.— What steps must be taken in hastily preparing a 
house for defense? 

A.— 


RHYME FOR THE DEFENSE OF A HOUSE, 


If a house you would hastily defend, 

To these few measures each in turn attend; 

Remove inhabitants, thatch, and things that quickly burn, 
Water and earth have ready at each turn. 


The well barred doors and windows near the ground, 
Aii glass removed, with obstacles surround ; 

Thirdly, sufficient loopholes everywhere, 

In oe doors, windows, under eaves prepare. 


In partition wall communication break, 

For possible retreat provision make ; 

Fourthly, the foreground from all cover clear, 
From which an enemy might unseen draw near. 


If for ‘a outrance” you decide, 
Food, water, cartridges, collect inside ; 
A hospital for wounded men prepare, 
Prop up the floors and cut away the stairs. 
*CATECHISM ON FIELD TRAINING. By Captain Lascelles Davidson. Re- 
vised by Major S. T. Banning. Gale & Polden, limited, London. 1902. Price, 
two and six. 





THE UNITED STATES CAVALRY. 


FIRST CAVALRY—COoLONEL ALMOND WELLS. 
Adjutant, Capt. SAMUEL B. ARNOLD; Quartermaster, Capt. WILLIAM C. BROWN ; 
Commissary, Capt. MILTON F. Davis. 
HEADQUARTERS— MANILA, P. I. 
All troops of regiment serving in Philippine Islands. 
Under orders to return to United States. 


SECOND CAVALRY—CoLONEL WINF.ELD S. EDGERLY. 
Adjutant, Capt. THomas J. LEwiIs; Quartermaster, Capt. WILLIAM F. CLARK: 
Commissary, Capt. RALPH HARRISON. 
HEADQUARTERS— FORT MYER, VA. 
Troops— A, B,C, D, I, K, Fort Ethan Allen, Vt.; E, F,G,H, Fort Myer, Va.; L, M, Fort Sheri- 
dan, Ill. 


THIRD CAVALRY— COLONEL ALBERT E. WOODSON. 
Adjutant, Capt. HeNry L. RIPLEY; Quartermaster, JOHN B. MCDONALD; 
Commissary, Capt. GEORGE H. MORGAN. 
HEADQUARTERS— FORT ASSINNIBOINE, MONT. 
Troops— A, D,I, K, L, M, Fort Assianiboine, Mont.; B,C, Fort Yellowstone, Wyo.; E, Boise 
Barracks, Idaho; F, Fort Yates, N. D.; G, H, Fort Apache, Ariz. 


FOURTH CAVALRY -— COLONEL CAMILLO C. C. CARR. 
Adjutant, Capt. James B. ERWIN; Quartermaster, GEORGE O. CREss. 
HEADQUARTERS— ForT RILEY, Kan. 
Troops — A, B, C, D, Fort Riley, Kan.; E,F,G, H, Fort Leavenworth, Kan.; I, K,L, M, Jefferson 
Barracks, Mo. 


FIFTH CAVALRY—CoLonEL CHARLES L. COOPER. 
Adjutant, Capt. LAWRENCE J. FLEMING; Quartermaster, Capt. NATHANIEL F, MCCLURE; 
Commissary, Capt. Lucius R. HOLBROOK. 
HEA DQUARTERS— MANILA, P. I. 
All troops serving in Philippine Islands. 
Under orders to return to United States. 


SIXTH CAVALRY—CoLoneL ALLEN SMITH. 
Adjutant, Capt. JoHN W. FURLONG: Quartermaster, Capt. GEoRGE L. Byram. 
HEADQUARTERS — MANILA, P. I. 
All troops of regiment serving in Philippine Islands. 
Under orders to return to United States. 


SEVENTH CAVALRY—COoLONEL THEODORE A. BALDWIN. 
Adjutant, Capt. WILLIAM A. MERCER; Quartermaster, Capt. SOLOMON P. VEsTAL: 
Commissary, Capt. WILLIAM H. PAINE, 

HEADQUARTERS— CHICKAMAUGA PARK, GA. 

All troops stationed at Chickamauga Park, Ga. 


EIGHTH CAVALRY—CoLoneL LOUIS H. RUCKER. 
Adjutant, Capt. ANDREW G. HAMMOND; Quartermaster, Capt. WILLIAM F, FLYNN; 
Commissary, Capt. CHARLES G. SAWTELLE, Jr. 
HEADQUARTERS — JEFFERSON BARRACKS, Mo. 
Troops — A, B, C, D, Fort Sill, Okla.; E, F, G, H, Jefferson Barracks, Mo.; I, K, L, M, Fort Riley 
Kan. 





THE UNITED STATES CAVALRY. 


NINTH CAVALRY — COLONEL EDWARD S. GODFREY. 
Adjutant, Capt. A. M. MILLER, Jr.; Quartermaster, Capt. FRANK S, ARMSTRONG ; 
Commissary, HENRY B. DIXxon. 
HEADQUARTERS— FORT WALLA WALLA, WASH. 
Troops — A, B, C, D, Monterey, Cal.; E, F,G, H, Fort Walla Walla, Wash.; I, K, L, M, Presidio 
Cal. 


TENTH CAVALRY — COLONEL J. A. AUGUR, 
Adjutant, Capt. RoBERT G. Paxton; Quartermaster, Capt. CHARLES H, GRIERSON ; 
Commissary, EUGENE P. JERVEY, Jr. 
HEADQUARTERS — FORT ROBINSON, NEB. 
Troops — A, B, C, D, I, K, L, M, Fort Robinson, Neb.; E, Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo.; IF. Fort 
Washakie, Wyo.; G, H, Fort MacKenzie, Wyo. 


ELEVENTH CAVALRY—CoLONEL CHARLES MORTON. 
Adjutant, Capt. STEPHEN H. ExLioTt; Quartermaster, Capt. LETCHER HARDEMAN. 
HEADQUARTERS— MANILA, P. I. 
All troops serving in the Philippine Islands. 


TWELFTH CAVALRY —CoLoNEL WILLIAM C. FORBUSH. 
Adjutant, Capt. RoBert E. L. MICHIE; Quartermaster, Capt. JOSEPH E. CUSACK ; 
Commissary, Capt.-EDWARD D. ANDERSON. 

HEADQUARTERS — FORT CLARK, TEX. 

Troops — A, B, C, D, Fort Sam Houston, Tex.; E, F, G, H,I, K, L, M, Fort Clark, Tex. 
Under orders to the Philippines. 


THIRTEENTH CAVALRY — CoLoneL CHAS. E, P. HATFIELD 
Adjutant, Capt. WILLIAM J. GLAsGow; Quartermaster, Capt. WALTER M. WHITMAN; 
Commissary, Capt. THOMAS M. CORCORAN, 

HEADQUARTERS— MANILA, P. I. 

Troops — E, H,1, K, L, M, Fort Meade, S. D.; F,G, Fort Keogh, Mont.; A, B,C, D, Manila. P. 1. 
Second and Third Squadrons under orders to the Philippines. 


FOURTEENTH CAVALRY —CoLoNeL THOMAS C. LEBO. 
Adjutant, Capt. MATTHEW ©. SMITH; Quartermaster, Capt. OREN B. MEYEr; 
Commissary, Capt. EDWIN M. SUPLEE. 
HEADQUARTERS— FORT GRANT, ARIZONA. 
Troops— A, Fort Du Chesne, Utah: B,(, D, Fort Huachuea, Ariz.; E, H, Fort Logan, Col.; F 
G, Fort Wingate, N. M.; I, K, L, M, Fort Grant, Ariz. 
Under orders to the Philippines. 


FIFTEENTH CAVALRY—UCoLonen WILLIAM M. WALLACE. 
Adjutant, Capt. FRANCIS C. MaRSHALL; Quartermaster, Capt. LINCOLN C. ANDREWS; 
Commissary, Capt. KENZIE W. WALKER. , 
HEADQUARTERS— MANILA, P. I. 
All troops serving in Philippine Islands. 





MEMBERSHIP OF THE UNITED STATES CAVALRY 
ASSOCIATION. 

Numerous communications have been received requesting 

that the publication of the list of members be continued, 

and in deference to the wishes so expressed, the Council has 


decided to do so, especially because all the members are 


equally interested in the growth of the Association, and in 


the addition of new names. 


The Council requests the active codperation of all the 
members of the Association to aid the growth to the best of 
their ability. 


Fort LEAVENWORTH, KAnsaAs, 


April 1, 1903. 














LIST OF MEMBERS OF THE UNITED STATES 
CAVALRY ASSOCIATION. 


LIFE MEMBERS. 


The Constitution no longer permits the creation of life memberships. This does not 
affect those who have been so elected. 


Bixby, Wm. H., Major, Engineer Corps. 
Dodge, Charles C., General, N. G. 
Grierson, H. B., Brig.-Gen., retired. 
Norman, Wm. W., Colonel, Punjab Cav. 


Parker, Dexter W. | 
Remington, Frederick. 
Windsor, Henry, jr. 
Wetmore, Wm. Borum. 


REGULAR MEMBERS. 


(The following are eligible to regular membership: 


(a) Commissioned officers of the 


cavalry of the regulararmy. (b) Former commissioned officers of the cavalry of the regular 
and volunteer services, provided their records are honorable; general officers of the regular 
army and former general officers.) 


GENERAL OFFICERS. 


Major-Generals. 
Yourg, Samuel B. M.t 
Chaffee, Adna R.t+ 
MacArthur, Arthur.+ 


Brigadier-Generals. 
Wade, James F.+ 
Sumner, Samuel S. 
Wood, Leonard. + 
Grant, F.D + 
Bell, J. Franklin. 
Funston, Frederick. t 
Baldwin, Frank D.t 
Wint, T. J. 

Lee, J. M.+ 
Carter. William H. 
Bliss, Tasker H.+ 
Sanger, Joseph P. 


ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S 
DEPARTMENT. 


Colonels. 


Babcock, John B. 
Hall, William P.+ 


Lientenant-Colonels. 
Kerr, J. B.+ 
Majors. 


Parker, James.+ 
Fountain, Samuel W. 
McClernand, Edward J.+ 
Finley, W. L. 


INSPECTOR-GENERAL’S 
DEPARTMENT. 


Colonels. 
Vroom, Peter D.+ 
Lientenant-Colonel. 
Knox, Thomas T.+ 


JUDGE-ADVOCATE- 
GENERAL’S DEP’T. 


Brigadier-General. 
Davis, George B.+ 

Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Crowder, Enoch H.t 


‘QUARTERMASTER’S 
DEPARTMENT. 


Brigadier-General. 
Ludington, M.I.¢ 


Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Pond, George E. + 


Majors. 
Miller, W. H.+ 
Hodgson, Frederick G.+ 
Bellinger, John B.t+ 
Aleshire, James B. 
Bingham, Gonzalez 8. 
Cruse, Thomas. t 


Captains. 
Slocum, H. J.+ 
Knight, John T.+ 
Carson, John M., jr.t 
Wood, Winthrop 3. 
Williamson, Geo. McK.t 
Sewell, Robert. ¢ 
Slavens, Thomas H.+ 
Schofield, Richmond McA. t 
Walcutt, Charles C.+ 
White, George P. 
Crabbs, Joseph T.t 


SUBSISTENCE DEPART- 
MENT. 
Lieutenant-Colonel. 

Smith, A. L.t 


Majors. 


Brainard, D. L.t 

Bean, W. H.+ 
Captains. 

a L.S.t 


Davis, A. M. 
Gallagher, H. J. 


PAY DEPARTMENT. 


Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Dodge. F. S.+ 


Captain. 
Whipple, H. S. 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 


Captain. 
Potter, Chas. L. 


ORDNANCE DEPART- 
MEN 


Chief of Ordnance. 
Crozier, William. + 


SIGNAL CORPS. 
Brigadier-General. 
Greely, A. W. + 
Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Allen, James. 


PROFESSOR MILITARY 
ACADEMY. 


Colonel. 
Wood, E. E.t 
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ARTILLERY. 


Chief of Artillery. 
Randolph, W. F.+ 
Captain. 
Van Deusen, Geo. W.t 


INFANTRY. 


Captains. 
Simpson. W. L., 6th Regt. ¢ 
Barber, Henry A., 28th Regt. 


CIVIL LIFE. 


Bresler A. L., gen. 
Johnston J. Ae gen. + 
Ketcheson, J. C; capt. + 
—— J. Ry gen. 
uay, A. G. C., maj. 
Russell, F. W., “Ut. t 


PORTO RICO_REGIMENT. 


Majors. 


Swift, Eben.t+ 
Howze, R. L. t 


RETIRED LIST. 


Augur, Colon, er + 
Bacon, John M., 
Baird, William, ot Nt 
Batson, Matthew on 
Bell, James M brig. “gen. + 
Bernard. R. F., lt.-col. ¢ 
Biddle, James, col. + 
Boutelle, F. A., capt. 
Braden, Chas., Ist liewt.+ 
Breck, Sam’, brig.-gen. + 
Burnett, G. R., Ist liewt. + 
Carlton, C. H., drig.-gen. + 
Carpenter, L. a; bria.- -gen. + 
Carr, E. A., brig.- “gen. t 
Carroll, Henry, col. + 
Clous, J. W., brig.-gen. 
Cole, George W., capt. 
Compton, ‘harles E., col. 
Converse, G. L., capt. + 
Craycroft, W. T., lé. + 
Davis, Wirt, col.+ 
Dimmick, Eugene D., col.+ 
Evans, —- H., capt. ¢ 
Fechet, E. G., maj. 
Forsyth, J. W., mas. -gen. 
Freeman, H. B, , brig.-gen. + 
Guest, John, capt. + 
Harris, Moses, maj. + 
Holabird, S. B., brig.-gen. + 
Hoyle, George G., maj. + 
Huntt, George G.., col. + 


a. Eli L., brig.-gen. + 
son, Henry, col. + 

yoo ase James, lt.-col. 
Kelley, Joseph M., maj. 
Kendall, Henry M, ~ + 
Keyes, A. 8. ve 

King, Chas., capt, 

Lee, Fitzhugh, »rig.-gen. 
Lockwood, J. A oy + 
Laud, John S., maj.t 
McCook, A A. MeD. ,maj. gen.t 
McGregor. Thomas, col. 
Mackay, Edward G., a 
Merritt, Wes , maj.-gen 
Mills, ee ~ ey <f 
Norvell, S. T., lt.-co 
Noyes, Henry E., col. 4 
Oakes, James, col. + 
Powell, Philip P., capt.+ 
Pratt, R H., col. + 
Richards, James R., capt. 
Russell, Gerald. maj. 
Sheridan, M. V., brig.-gen. + 
Swigert, S. M., col. + 

Viele, Charles D., col. + 
Wagner, Henry, lt.-col.+ 
Waite, H. De H., Ist lieut.+ 
Wesendorff. Max, capt.+ 
Wheelan, James N., col. 
Wheeler, Fred, maj. + 
Whitside, Sam. M., col. + 
Wheeler, Jos , brig.-gen. 
Wood, T. J., brig..gen. + 


ROSTER OF CAVALRY OFFICERS, U.S. ARMY. 


Those whose names are followed by an asterisk or dagger are members of the Association. 


FIRST CAVALRY. 


Colonel. 
Wells, Almond B. 


Lieutenant Colonel. 
Sprole, Heury W. + 
Majors. 
Bomus, Peter S.+ 
Swift, Eben.+ 
Gaston, Joseph A.+ 


Captains. 


Galbraith, Jacob G.* 
Brown, bcanyg C.F 
Brown, Oscar J.+ 
Landis, J. F. Reynolds. + 
Mills, Albert L. + 
Scott, William S.+ 
Goode, Geo. W. t 
Cabell, De Rosey C.+ 
Wright, Edmund 8.+ 
Rivers, Wm. C.+ 
Hartman, John D. L.+ 
Davis, Milton F.+ 
Lindsay, Elmer.+ 
Arnold, Samuel B.+ 
Sills, Wm. G.+ 


First Lieutenants. 
Smither, Henry ©. 
Arnold, Percy W.+ 
Moseley, George V. H.+ 
Foy, Robert C.+ 
Hickman, Edwin A.+ 
Tilford, James D.+ 
Hazzard, Russell T.+ 
Richmond, Henry R. 
Ritch, Rogers S.+ 
Chapman, Leslie A. I. + 
McAndrews, Joseph R.+ 
Gleaves, Samuel R.+ 
Nolan, Robert M.+ 
Thomas, Charles O., jr.+ 
MacKinlay, William E. W. 


Second Lieutenants. 
Jones, C. Rodman.+ 
Smith, Selwyn D.+ 
Gregory, Daniel D. 
Kent, Guy. 

Enos, Copley.+ 
Graham, Arthur M.t 
Lininger, C og yt T 
Munro, Horace N 

Bell, William H, jr. an 
Roscoe, David L. 4 
Rodney, Walter H.+ 
Pegram, John C. 


Hodges, Harry L. 

Krumm, Herbert Z. 
Veterinarian. 

Nockolds, Coleman. t+ 


SECOND CAVALRY. 


Colonel. 
Edgerly, Winfield S.+ 


Lieutenant Colonel. 
Schuyler, Walter S.+ 
Majors. 
Robinson, Frank U. 


Pearson, Daniel C. 
Blocksom, Augustus P. ¢ 


Captains. 
Hoppin, Curtis B.+ 
Brett, Lloyd M.+ 
Lewis, Thomas J.+ 
Foltz, Frederick S.+ 
Gardner, John H.+ 
Stevens, Charles J.+ 
Sargent, Herbert H.+ 
Trout, Harry G.+ 
Winn, John S.+ 
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Harrison, Ralph.+ 
Clark, William F.+ 
Herron, “ey S.+ 
Wade, John P.+ 
Kochersperger, Stephen M.+ 
King, Edward L.+ 
First Lieutenants. 
Pope, Francis H.+ 
Hanna, Matthew E.+ 
Johnson, Frederick C.+ 
Moore, John W. 
Parker, Henry W. 
Reaney, Robert J.* 
Mumma, Morton C.+ 
Harvey, Charles G.+ 
Smith, Gilbert C.+ 
Coughlan, Timothy M.+ 
Tyner, Geo. P. 
Martin, Walter F.+ 
McGee, Oscar A.+ 
Hazzard, O. P. M.+ 
Second Lieutenants. 
Lynch, Frank E.+ 
Garity, Geo. + 
Sayles. John T. 
Pike, Emory J. 
Collins, Robert L.+ 
Pope, William R.+ 
McEphbill, Frank.+ 
Smalley, Howard R.+ 
Love, Moss L.+ 
Eby, Charles McH. 
Taulbee, Joseph F. * 
Barry, Jobn A. ft 
Gordon, William W. 
Castleman, James P. 


Veterinarians. 
Lusk, William V.+ 


THIRD CAVALRY. 
Colonel. 
Woodson, Albert E. + 


Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Steever, Edgar Z.+ 
Majors. 
Hein, Otto L. ¢ 
Dodd, George A. + 
Andrus, Edwin P.+ 


Captains. 

Ripley, Henry L.+ 
Morgan, George H.+ 
Boughton, Daniel H. + 
Johnson, Franklin 0.+ 
McDonald, John B.+ 
Heard, John W. 
Tate, Daniel L.+ 
Rice, Sedgwick.+ 
Thayer, Arthur. + 
Hedekin, Charles A.+ 
Barton, Frank A.+ 
Conrad, Julius T.+ 
Williams, Andrew E.+ 
Pattison, Harry H.+ 
Conrad, Casper H., jr. 

First Lieutenants. 
Sirmyer, Edgar A.+ 
Babcock, Conrad S. + 
Wallach, Robert R.+ 
MeNally, Reginald E.+ 
Buchan, Fred E. 
Cowin, William B. 
Cullen, Dorsey.+ 
Van Voorhis, Daniel. 
Wood, Robert E.+ 
Grant, WalterS.+ 


LIST OF MEMBERS. 


Benjamin, Julian A.+ 
Jackson, Robert F.+ 
Comly, George B.+ 
Taylor, William R.+ 
Seoane, Consuelo A.+ 
Hemphill, John E.f 


Second Lieutenants. 
Sterling, E. Kearsley. 
Hunsaker, Irvin L. 
Coppock, Edward R.+ 
Lesher, Robert W.7+ 
Maize, sidney D.+ 
Bernard, Thomas P.+ 
Valliant, Rigby D. 
Mitehell, Henry E. + 
Goodspeed, Nelson A. 
Johnson, Harold B. 
Jones, Arthur R. 
Talley, David B. 


Veterinarians. 
Schwarzkopf, Olaf. + 
Gelston, Samuel L. 


FOURTH CAVALRY. 


Colonel. 
Carr, Camillo C.C.+ 


Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Stedman, Clarence A.+ 
Majors. 
Murray, Cunliffe H.+ 


Edwards, Frank A.+ 
Lockett, James. + 
Captains. 
Erwin, James B. 
Benson, Harry C.+ 
Rivers, Tyree R. * 
Cameron, George H.+ 
Cress, George H.+ 
Hughes, James B. + 
Brown, Robert A + 
Koehler, Lewis M.+ 


Harris, Floyd W. + 
Scherer, Louis C.+ 
Winans, Edwin B., jr + 
O’Shea, Jobn.+ 
Rutherford, Samuel McP.+ 
Chitty, William D.+ 


First Lieutenants. 
Arnold, Frederick T. + 
Henry, Guy V.+ 
Pershing, Ward B.+ 
Haight, Charles S. 
Boniface, John J. 
Dorcey, Ben H. 
Purviance, Samuel A.+ 
Gillem, Alvan C. 
McCaskey. Douglas.} 
Hershler, Fred W.+ 
Knox, Thomas M.{ 
Austin, Wm. A.+ 
Smyser, Rudolph E. 
Righter, Joseph C., jr. ¢ 
Stedje, Jens. 


Second Lieutenants. 
Fortescue, Granville R.+ 
Degen, John A. + 
Sterrett, Robert. + 
Edwards, Frank B.+ 
Barney, James P. 
Prunty, Leonard W. 
Naylor, Charles J.+ 
Martin William S. 
Mohn, Albert J.+ 





Jurich, poten, ie. 5 
Henry, James prt 
Cowles, William H. 
Lewis, LeRoy D. 


Veterinarian. 
Plummer, Alex. 


FIFTH CAVALRY. 


Colonel. 
Cooper, Chas. L. + 
Lieutenant Colonel. 
West, Frank. + 
Majors. 
Paddock, George H. + 


Watts, Charles H.+ 
Bishop, Hoel s.+ 


Captains. 
Foster, Fred W.+ 
Goldman, Henry J.* 
Macomb, Augustus ©. * 
Bryan, Roger B + 
Holbrook, Willard A.+ 
Traub, Peter E. * 
Jenkins, John M.+ 
McClure, Nathaniel F.+ 
Fleming, Lawrence J. + 
Nissen, August C.+ 
Pitchard, George B, jr.+ 
Williard, Harry 0.+ 
Holbrook, Lucius R.+ 
Dallam, Samuel F.+ 
Whitehead, Henry U.} 


First Lieuténants. 
Valentine, William S.+ 
Hall, Chalmers G. 
McClure, Albert N.+ 
Foley, Hamilton. * 
McClintock, John.+ 
Sturges, Edvard A.+ 
Myers, Hu B.* 

Raysor, Marion C. 
Lewis, John H. 
Rodney, Geo. B.+ 
Martin, Charles F. 
Dixon, Varien D.+ 
Foerster, Lewis. + 
Young, John S. E. 
Hasson, John P.+ 


Second Lieutenants. 
Jacobs. Douglas H. + 
Renziehausen, Wm. B. 
Swift, Eben. jr.+ 
Disque, Brice P.+ 
Oliver, Prince A.+ 
Cooley, William M.+ 
Mears, Frederick. + 
Barnard, Joesph H. + 
Hennessey, Peter J. + 
Somerville. ag oy? R.+ 
Wheatley, Wm. F.+ 
Andrews, Edwin D.+ 
English, Ebert G.+ 
Rothwell, Thomas A. + 
Dockery, Albert B. 


Veterinarian. 
Vans Agnew, Robt. S. 


SIXTH CAVALRY. 
Colonel. 
Smith, Allen. 


Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Anderson, George S. + 



































Majors. 


Gresham, John C.t 
Pitcher, Joht. ¢ 
Cheever, Benjamin H.+ 


Captains. 
Willcox, Elon F. 
Sands, —— H.+ 
Allen, Hi id T,° 
Forsyth, Wi liam W.t 
Steele, Matthew F. { 
Cole, James A.t 
Hutcheson, Grote. 
Byram, George L.+ 
Howze, Robert L. cy 
Ryan, John P.* 

Rhodes, Charles D.t 
Faceus, John W. t ; 
Anderson, Alvord Van P. * 
Heiberg, Elvin R. t 
Lott, Abraham G. 


First Lieutenants. 
Raymond, John C.t 
Craig, Malin. f 
Guiney, Patrick W. 
Heintzelman, Stuart. t 
Read, Beverly A. t 
Karnes, Wm. L.t 
Baer, Joseph A. ft 
Morris, Willis V. + 
Biddle, David H.t 
Miller, Archie. 

Reed, William 0. 
Glover, Francis W. 
Turner, Frederick G.t 
Weude, Albert J.+ 
MeNarney, Frank T. 


Second Lieutenants. 
West, Emory S. 
Schroeter, Anton H. 
Stryker, Goss L. + 
Lahm, Frank P. t 
Miller, Ralph. + 
Butler, Rodman. + 
Joyce, Kenyon A.f{ 
Place, Olney. ¢ 
Sidman, Frank E.+ 
Winter, John G., jr.f 
Keyes, Edward A. 
Mctabe, Ld = Warner. + 
Foley, O: 

Griffith, ‘Frederick D., jr. 


Veterinarians. 
Hunter, Sidney L. 
Uri, Jules H. 


SEVENTH CAVALRY. 


Colonel. 
Baldwin, Theodore A. 


Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Woodward, Samuel L. + 


Majors. 

Chase, George F. + 
Varnum, Charles A.* 
Fuller, Ezra B. + 

Captains. 
Sickel, Horatio G.+ 
Brewer, Edwin P. 
Mercer, William A.f 
Waterman, John C. +} 
Tompkins, selah R. H. 
Beach, Francis H.+ 
Vestal, Solomon P. + 
Anderson, Edward. ¢ 
Butler, Matthew C.,, jr. + 





LIST OF MEMBERS. 


Paine, Wm. H.t+ 
Averill, Nathan K.+ 
Hawkins, Clyde E. + 
Bell, Ola W.+ 
Kennington, Alfred E. + 
Orton, Edward P. + 


First Lieutenants. 
Powers, Robert B. 
Mitchell, Geo. E.+ 
Murphy, Pierce A. + 
Harper, Roy B 
Booth, Ewing E. + 
Humphrey, Evan H. 
Rhea, James C. 

Conell, William M. + 
Boice, Charles A. + 
Casteel, Delphey T. E. 
Lovell, Geo E. ¢ 

Gienty, Daniel H. 
Kendrick, William J. 
Bach, ¢ ‘hristian A. 
Commiskey, Archibald F. 


Second Lieutenants. 
Lee, George M. + 
Jennings, —s H. 
Brown, Lewis., 

Hayden. Ralph N t 
Tatum, Howard (.+ 
Bamberger, Raymond S. + 
Maigne, (has. M. 

Palmer, Orlando G. 
Mann, Herbert E. 

Herr, Johu K. 

Miller, Troup. 

McLean, Allen F. 
Spring, John V., jr. 


Veterinarian. 
Jefferis, Joseph R. 


EIGHTH CAVALRY. 


Colonel. 
Rucker, Louis H.+ 


Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Kingsbury, Henry P 
Majors. 


Beck, Wm. H.* 
Shunk, William A.+ 
Captains. 
Hammond, Andrew G.+ 
Dickman, Joseph T.+ 
Slocum, Stephen L’H. + 
Flynn, William F. 
Duff, Robert J. + 
Sayre, Farrand. + 
Farber, Charles W. + 
Barnum, Malvern H. { 
Evans, Ellwood W.+ 
Donaldson, Thomas Q., jr. + 
Stockle, George E. Tt 
Sawtelle, Chas. G., jr.t 
Saxton, Albert E. } 
Bigelow, Mortimer O. + 
Parsons, Lanning. + 


First Lieutenants. 
Wells, Rush S. 
Williams, George. 
Roberis, Hugk A. + 
Oliver, Llewellyn W.+ 
Norvell, Guy S. + 
Latrobe, Osmun, jr. 
King, Albert A. * 
Wesson, Charles M. + 
Watson, John. + 
Elliott, Duncan. 
Kirkman, Hugh. + 


« 














Purington, George A. 
Carson, Lawrence S.+ 
Coxe, Alexander B. + 
Rethorst, Otto W. t+ 


Second Lieutenants. 
Terrell, Henry S.+ 
Phillips Albert E. 

Bailey, George F. 
Walker, Richard W. 
Otis, Frank I. + 
Megill, Sabring C. + 
Keller, Frank. + 
Cunningham, Thos. H. + 
Kilbourne, Louis H. + 
Smith, Talbot. t.T 
Davis, Frank E. t+ 
McCain, William A. 
Mueller, Albert H. 
Karly, Orson L. 


Veterinarians. 
Stanclift, Ray J.+ 
Steele, Hariy F. 


NINTH CAVALRY. 


Colonel. 
Godfrey, Edward §. + 


Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Godwin, Edward A. +t 


Majors. 


Garrard, Joseph. + 
Gale, George Mm. G; t 
Bigelow, John, jr.7 


Captains. 
Fuller, Alvarado M. t 
Cornish, Lester W. 
Walsh, Robert D.t 
Read, George W. + 
Nance, John T.f 
Young, Charles. 
Armstrong, Frank 8. + 
Hamilton, George F. 
Dixon, Henry B. 
Sievert, Herman A. +t 
Cc ‘hristian, John B. 
Moses, George W. 
Stodter, Chas. E. ¢ 
Miller, Alexander M., jr. + 


. Kelly, William, jr.+ 


First Lieutenants. 


Rubottom, E. Holland. 
Pearson, Samuel B. + 
Morrow, Henry M.+ 
Fair, John S. 
Coleman, Sherrard. + 
Winterburn, Geo. W. ¢ 
Quinlan. Dennis P. 
Calvert, Edward. + 
Fechét, James E. + 
Pilcher, Winston. + 
Jones, Frederick M. + 
Gibbins, Henry. + 
Cole, Casper W.+ 
Bowie, Hamilton. 
Herman, Frederick J. + 


Second Lieutenants. 


Barton, Robert M. ¢ 
Haskell, William N. 
Cox, Edwin L. . 
Hathaway, «. . he +r 
Howard, John E 

Camp, Beauford R. 

Esty, Thomas B. + 

Love, Robert R. + 
Buchanan, Edmund A. ft 
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Kuznik, Joseph V. 
Ruggles, Francis A.+ 
Sheridan, Philip H. 
Smith, Andrew W. 


Veterinarians. 


Glasson, S., jr. 
Tempany, John. + 


TENTH CAVALRY. 


Colonel. 
Augur, Jacob A.t 


Lieutenant Colonel. 
Hughes, Martin B. ¢ 


Majors. 


Scott. George L. + 
Beach, William D.t 
Read, Robert D., jr.+ 


Captains. 
Grierson, Charles H.+ 
Watson, James W.+ 
Freeman, Samuel D.* 
Johnson, Carter P.+ 
Macdonald, Godfrey H. t+ 
Hay, William H 
Paxton, Robert G. + 
Livermore, Richard L. + 
Fleming, Robert J.+ 
Carson, Thomas, G. + 
Cavanaugh, Harry LaT.+ 
Parker, James S.7 
Jervey, Eugene P.., jr.t 
Summerlin, George T. + 
Boyd, Charles T. ¢ 


First Lieutenants. 
Roberts, Thomas A. 
McCoy, Frank R + 
Farmer, Charles C., jr.+ 
Whiteside, Warren W.+ 
Hart, Augustus C. f 
Fonda, Ferdinand W.+ 
Godson, Wm. F. H.+ 
Cornell, Wm. A. + 
Oden, Geo. J.+ 
Huston, James. 
Palmer, Bruce. + 
Wagner, John A. 
Enslow, Raymond S. 
Hemphill, John E.+ 
Cartmell, Nathaniel M. 


Second Lieutenants. 
Scott, Walter J. + 
Wells, Edward C. 
Miiller, Carl H.+ 
Stott, Clarence A. ft 
O'Connor, Marr. 
Bowdish, Myron B.+ 
Davis, Benjamin 0.+ 
Tompkins, Daniel D. 
Price, Geo. E.f 
Cook, Seth W. 
Edwards. William W. Tt 
Devall, James W. 
Dilworth, Herman 8. 


Veterinarians. 


MeMurdo, C. D. + 
Service, S. W.+ 


ELEVENTH CAVALRY. 


Colonel. 
Morton, Charles. + 


LIST OF MEMBERS. 


Majors. 
Hickey, James B. 
anf Frederick W. 
Wheeler, Homer W.t{ 


Captains. 

West, Parker W. + 
Haines, John T.* 
Brooks, Edward C. + 
Hardeman, Letcher. * 
Elliott, Stephen H. 

Perry. ‘Alexander W. 
Langhorne, George T. + 
Rowell, Melvin W.t 
Jones, Samuel G. ¢ 
Harbord, James G. t 
Tompkins, Frank. * 
Clayton, Powell, jr. 
Leary, Edmund M. 
Vidmer, George. + 
White, Herbert A. ¢ 


First Lieutenants. 
McCormack, Willard H. + 
Scales, Wallace B. 
Kromer, Leon B.t 
Cushman, Guy. 

Luhn, William L.+ 
Ryan, Thomas F. + 
Taylor, Theodore B. 
Gaujot, Julien E. 
Davis, Edward. t+ 
Amos, Frank P. 
Rockwell, Verne LaS. 
Odell, Albert S.+ 
Shelley, James E. 
Tompkins, Edmond R. 
Rittenhouse, Basil N. 


Second Lieutenants. 
Caldwell, Ralph C. 
Perkins, Alvin S. +t 
Westmoreland, Wade H.+ 
Smith, Walter D.+ 
Cox, Creed F. 

Pearson. John A. 
Symington, John.+ 
Baird, George H. 
Warren, Rawson. 
Cocke, John. ¢ 
Grunert, George. ¢ 
Parker, Ralph M. 
Meade, William G.+ 
Harris, Emmet R. 
Stevenson, William L. 


Veterinarian. 


McDonald, Alex. 
Gould, John H. 


TWELFTH CAVALRY. 


Colonel. 
Forbush, W.C.t¢ 


Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Dorst, Joseph H. t¢ 
; Majors. 
Hare, Luther R. 


Guilfoyle, John F.+ 
Kendall, Henry F.* 


Captains. 
Nicholson, William J.t 
Trippe, Percy Ls 
Michie, Robert E. L.+¢ 
Littebrant. W ‘liam eS 
Caldwell, Frank M. 
Hornbrook, James J.t 
Symmonds, Charles J. 
Anderson, Edward D. + 


Rockenbach, Samuel D.t¢ 
Cusack, Joseph E. + 
Morgan, John M.t 
Parker, Francis Le J.+ 
Craig, John W.+ 
Berkeley, Hugh D. 


First Lieutenants. 


Brees. Herbert J.7 
Lee, ey ‘a + 
Long, John D 
Ryan, John J. 
Sharpley, Arthur G.+ 
Potter, Ashton H. 
Case, Frank L. 
Cootes, Harry N.¢ 
Van Way, Charles W. 
Burroughs, James M. 
Morey. Lewis S.+ 
Neilson, Frederick B. 
Cass, Lewis W. 
Kimball, Gordon N.+ 
Biegler, George W.t 
Second Lieutenants. 
Coffey, Edgar N. 
Butler, James S. 
Jeffers, Solomon L.t 
Pickel, Arthur N. 
Abbott, James E.+ 
Lusk, Oscar S. 
Reagan, Taylor M. 
Graham, William M., jr. 
Tate, Robert F. 
Troxel, Orlando C. 
Beck, Robert McC, jr. 
Mayo, Charles R.+ 
Offley, Edward M.+ 
Sulnon, Max. 


Veterinarian. 
Hill, William P. 


THIRTEENTH CAV’Y. 


Colonel. 
Hatfield, Charles A. P.* 


Lientenant-Colonel. 
Thomas, Earl D.+ 
Majors. 
Hunt, Levi P.+ 
Jones, Thaddeus W. 
Taylor, Chas. W.+ 
Captains. 
Lochridge, P. D.+ 
Dade, Alexander L. + 
Preston, Guy H. 
Fenton, Charles W. + 
Corcoran, Thomas M. t 
Glasgow. William J.+ 
Phillips, Ervin L.+ 
Williams, Robert C. 
Short, Walter C. 
Sweezey, Claude B.f 
Whitman, Walter M.+ 
Babcock, Walter C.t 
Hyer, Benjamin B. + 
Cassatt, Edward B. 
Hawkins, Hamilton S. ¢ 


First Lieutenants. 


Romeyn, Charles A. 
Longstreet, James, jr. ¢ 
Winters, William i. + 
Ball, Louis R. + 
Sturges, Dexter. ¢ 
Heaton, Wilson G.+ 
Herringshaw, Wm. F. 
Goethe, James. 

Wilen, John W. 





Davidson, Alexander H.+ 
Lowe, William L. + 
gg soy x t 
Moffet, W 

Clopton, ane rey 
Deitrick, Leonard L. + 


Second Lieutenants. 
Ellis, Roland B. \y 
Reynolds, ag 4 T 
Trumbo, Geo. 

Smith, Walter ti . 
Meyer, Henry A., jr. 
Deen, Fred 

MacLane, Paul B. t 
Donnelly, John T. 
Bristol, fatt C.t 
Dougherty. Cla Clarence A.t 
Neill, Walter H 

Bull, "Henry a + 
Cathro, Thomas E. 
Jennings, Charles H. 
Pritchard, William D. 


Veterinarian. 


Jewell Chas H. 
Fraser Walter. 


FOURTEENTH CAV’Y. 


Colonel, 
Lebo, Thomas C. + 


Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Ward, Frederick K.+ 


Majors. 
Hardie, Francis H. + 
O'Connor, Chas. M.7 
Scott, Hugh L.+ 
Captains. 
Carter, Jesse Mel. 
Gray, Alonzo. + 
Suplee, Edwin M.+ 
McNamee, Michael M. + 
Meyer, Oren B. 
Howard, Hersid ot 
Reeves, James H.+ 
Walker, Kirby. + 
Adams, Sterling P. + 
Smith, Cornelius C. + 
Smedberg, William R., jr.+ 


LIST OF MEMBERS. 


Yates, William. ¢ 

Crosby, Herbert B.+ 
Smith, Mathew C.+ 
Drake, Charles B.t 


First Lieutenants. 


Munro, James N.+ 
Day, Clarence R. Tt 
McKinley, James F.+ 
Heidt, Grayson V. + 
Hayne, Paul T:, jr.t 
Schultz, Theodore. t 
Lippincott. Aubrey. ¢ 
Holcomb, Freeborn P. 
WwW hitlock, Frank O.+ 
Thomas, Richard M. 
Corbusier, Philip W. 
Wells, William S , jr. 
Poillon, Arthur. ¢ 
McKenney, Henry J.+ 
Winnia, Charles C. 


Second Lieutenants. 


Rucker, Kyle. 
Jordan, Harry B.t 
Russell, George M. + 
Pillow, Jerome G. 
Riggs, Kerr T.+ 
Keyes, Allen C.+ 
Jewell, James M. ft 
Read, John H.., jr.+ 
Fisher, Ronald E.+ 
Fisher, Arthur G. 
Hume, Johu K.+ 
Weyrauch, Paul H.+ 
Zane, Edmund L. + 


Veterinarian. 
Peter, Henry W. 


FIFTEENTH CAVALRY. 


Colonel. 
Wallace, Wm. M.* 
Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Rodgers, Alexander. + 
Majors. 
Hunter, George K. * 


Craig. Louis A. ¢ 
Day, Matthias W 





Captains. 
Pershing. John J.f 
Koester, Francis J.* 
Overton, Clough. ¢ 
Merillat, Alfred C.* 
Marshall, Francis C.+ 
Ryan, James A.f 
Johnston. William T.+ 
Barnhardt, George C. 
Lindsey, Julian R f 
Hickok, "Howard R. t 
Kirkpatrick, George W.+ 
Andrews, Lincoln C. + 
Walker Kenzie W.+ 
Parker, Frank. 
Eltinge, Le Roy. t 


First Lieutenants. 
Forsyth, Wm. D. 
Dean, Warren. 
Dudley, Clark D.+ 
Van Deer, Samuel. 
Ross, James O. 
McCullough, Charles E. 
Duncan, Geo. O. 
Bowman. Geo. T. 
Cameron, Francis H.. jr. 
Tremaine, W.C. 
Briand, Christian. 
Going, Richard B. 
Lear, Ben., jr. 
Mowry, Philip. t 
Johnston, Gordon. tf 


Second Lieutenants. 
Culver, Clarence C, 
Mangum, Wiley P., jr. 
Burnett, Chas. f 
l.yneh, Arthur J. 
Norton, Clifton R.+ 
Ely, Eugene J. 
Gardenhire, Wm. C. 
Barriger, Wm 8. 
MeMullen, Joseph I. 
Martin, Isaac 8. + 
Holliday, Milton G + 
Partridge, Leon R. + 
Overton, Wm. W.+ 
Foster. Victor S. 
Robertson, Samuel W. 


Veterinarians. 


Grutzman, W. R. 
Wilgaus, (. J. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 


The following are eligible to associate membership: (a) Persons who are, or who ever 
have been, commissioned officers of honorable record in the Regular Army (service other 
than cavalry) orin the Navy. (b) Persons who are, or who have ever been, commissioned 
officers of honorable record of the National Guard of any State or Territory. (c) Former 
general officers and former commissioned officers of cavalry of honorable record in the Con- 


federate Army. 


ADJUTANT GENERAL’S 
DEPARTMENT. 


Colonels. 


Wagner, A. L.+ 
Barry, T. H.+ 


Lieatenant-Colonel. 
Kerr, J. F.¢ 
Major. 
Evan, R. K. 


INSPECTOR GENER- 
AL’S DEPARTMENT. 
Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Mills, Stephen C. + 

Major. 
Irons, J. A. 7 


QUARTERMASTER’S 
DEPARTMENT. 


Majors. 


Miller, William H.+ 
McCarthy, D E.7 


Captain. 
Yates, A. W.+ 


SUBSISTENCE DE- 
PARTMENT. 
Colonel. 


Woodruff, ©. A. + 
Sharpe, H. G.t 


Captain. 
Grove, Wm. KR. + 


MEDICAL DEPART- 
MENT. 
Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Hoff, J. Van R. 
Comegys, E. T. + 
Majors. 
Gardner, E. F.+ 
Banister, W. B + 
Rafferty, Ogden. 


PAY DEPARTMENT. 


Colonel. 
Towar, A. S.7 


Major. 
Tucker, W. F.+ 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 
Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Miller, A. M.+ 
Major. 


Leach, Smith 8. + 
Biddle, John. t+ 


Captain. 
Zinn, G. A.t 


ORDNANCE DEPART- 
MENT. 


Major. 
Blunt, 8. E. + 


Captain. 
Clark, C. H.+ 


CHAPLAINS, 


Anderson, Wm. T., 10th cav, + 


ARTILLERY CORPS. 


Majors. 
Schenck, A. D.+ 
Andrews. H. M.+ 
Macomb, M. M.+ 
Wisser, J. P. 

Captains. 
Rowan. H.+ 
Ridgway, T. + 
Conklin, John. + 
Sturgis, S. D 
Straub, O. I. 
Hayden, J. L. + 
Foster, Leo F. + 


First Lieutenants. 


Carpenter, Edward. + 
Edwards, Frank B. + 


INFANTRY OFFICERS. 


FIRST INFANTRY. 
Colonel. 
Duggan, W. T. 
Captain. 
Lacy, F. E. 


FOURTH INFANTRY. 
Major. 
Mason, ©. W. 
SIXTH INFANTRY. 


Colonel. 
Miner, ©. W.t 


Captain. 
Poore, B. A.t 


SEVENTH INFANTRY. 
Major. 
Hardin, E. EF. 
Captain. 
Goodin, J A. 
Second Lieutenant. 
Briggs, A. L.t 


NINTH INFANTRY. 


Colonel. 
Robe, ©. F.4 


Captains. 
Noyes, ©. R.+ 
Wise, H. D.+ 


ELEVENTH INFANTRY. 
Colonel. 

Craigie, J. D. 
Major. 

Jackson, J. B. 


THIRTEENTH INF. * 


Captain. 
Johnson, Arthur. + 
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FIFTEENTH INF. 
Captain. 
Exton, C. W.+ 
First Lieutenant. 
Sillman, R. H. + 


SIXTEENTH INF. 


First Lieutenant. 
Morton, C. E. ¢ 


NINETEENTH INF. 


Captain. 
Foster, A. B fF 


TWENTIETH INF. 
Captains. 


Hirsch, H. J.+ 
Mearns, R. W.7 


CALIFORNIA. 


Fulle, C. J., capt. t 
Vierra, F. M., 2d lieut. + 
Winhan, F. W., Ist. lieut. + 


CONNECTICUT. 
Cole, G. M., gen. + 


ILLINOIS. 
Bush, F. N., liew?.+ 
Cassidy, H. (., capt. + 
Tripp, S. O., capt. + 





LIST OF MEMBERS. 


TWENTY-FIRST INF. 


Colonel. 
Kline, Jacob. + 
Major. 
Nichols, W. A.+ 


TWENTY-SECOND INF. 
Lieutenant-Colonel. 

Maus, M. P.t+ 

TWENTY-FOURTHINF. 


First Lieutenant. 
Knox, R. S.+ 

Second Lieutenant. 
Crockett, T. B. 


TWENTY-SIXTH INF. 
Captains. 


Ely, H. E.+ 
Rosenbaum, ©. B. 


NATIONAL GUARD. 


KANSAS, 


Metcalfe, W. S., col. + 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Perrine, W. A., maj. + 


Parker, ©., jr., liew!.+ 
Roome, B. R, lieut. 


NEW YORK. 
Appleton, D., col. + 





TAT 








First Lieutenant. 
Shaw, G. C, 


PORTO RICO REGI- 
MEN 


Captain. 
Townshend, O. P.7 


First Lieutenants. 


Taulbee, M. K.+ 
Patterson, Wm. L. + 


Second Lieutenants. 


Armstrong, W. H.+ 
Stephenson, F.7 


RETIRED LIST, 


Avis, E. S., capt. ¢ 
Dodge, T. A.., lt.-col.+ 
Head, G. E, ll. col. 
Perason, E. P., col. 
Russell, E. K., maj.+ 
Smedberg, Wm. R., capt. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


sSchermerhorn, F. E.+ 


CIVIL LIFE. 


Bear, C. M., liewt. + 
Bryan, capt. ¢ 

Cable, Wm. A. + 
Craig, H. D., jr., liewt. + 
Curry, W L.+ 
Wilson, F. L., maj. 
Winter, M. A., col. + 
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The attention of our readers is called to the following 
new and old advertisements: 


THE MEHLBACH SADDLE COMPANY. 

Almost thirty years have passed since an officer of the U. 
S. Army, Colonel R. E. Whitman, conceived and made the 
first Whitman, 7. ¢., the present U.S. Army officers’ saddle. 
The style of the firm name under which the business was 
inaugurated was “R. E. Whitman, U.S.A. (Retired). This 
was shortly afterward changed to “R. E. Whitman & Co.,” 
the name remaining the same until 1880, when the Whit- 
man Saddle Company was incorporated, and succeeded to 
the business. In 1881 Colonel Whitman retired, and Wm. 
C. C. Mehlbach, then treasurer of the company, assumed 
the entire management of the concern, which he continued 
until 1896. During this period Mr. Mehlbach produced 
numerous new models of saddles, improved upon the con- 
struction and lines of the old ones, and, encouraged by a 
constantly growing patronage, broadened the scope by the 
manufacture and importation of everything pertaining to 
equestrian articles to such a degree as to make the company 
stand foremost in the world among specialists in riding equip- 
ments. Buck & Mehlbach took charge of the business in 1896. 
In 1901 this partnership was dissolved and the Mehlbach Sad- 
dle Company was incorporated and purchased all the assets 
of Buck & Mehlbach, as well as the good-will and “ Whitman” 
trade-mark of the Whitmar. Saddle Co., thus succeeding both 
of these concerns. A handsome illustrated catalogue may be 
had upon application. 











PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 


Mot & CHANDON CHAMPAGNES. 

According to custom-house statistics, more than one mil- 
lion bottles of Moét & Chandon Champagne were brought 
into the port of New York in the year 1902, being the largest 
quantity ever imported into this port in any year by any 
one house, which places Moét & Chandon ahead of all their 
competitors in New York, as it does in the world, marking 
an advance in this country equal to 564 per cent. greater than 
the combined increase of all the other champagne houses. 

J. WILLIAM POPE. 

This large importer of finest high grade coffees, teas and 
spices, calls attention to its wares on a colored page of ad- 
vertising appearing for the first time in this number of the 
CAVALRY JOURNAL. Army kitchens always aim to be sup- 
plied with the best of everything; but especially in coffees 
and teas do army people demand an extra good quality, and 
will be satisfied with nothing but the best. The only large 
importer adhering strictly to coffee, tea and spice trade in 
the West is J. William Pope, of St. Louis, and they know and 


have the best and the best only. Cardinal, San Juan, 
Menelek and Lucknow coffees are recommended to army peo- 
ple on account of their excellent values and superior flavor 
and aroma. 


INSURANCE, 

Mr. H. W. Littlefield has a new advertisement in this issue 
of the JOURNAL, which it will be well for those desiring to 
insure to consuit before acquiring protection elsewhere. 
Several new features are offered. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING COMPANY. 

The appearance of a new advertisement of this old reliable 
firm and friend of the army will be welcomed by the readers 
of the old CAVALRY JOURNAL, where a similar ‘‘ad.” was 
always to be found. Everyone in the army, of course, knows 
the firm, and it is useless to commend the firm or its wares. 
Every troop in the service has a horse named “ Budweiser,” 
and many have an “Anheuser” also, thus on a small scale 
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commemorating the name of Mr. Anheuser in the same man- 
ner as the generous Mr. Adolph Busch has always done in 
keeping alive the memory of his first partner in his now im- 
mense business by retaining the latter’s name at the head of 
the company’s title. 


J. F. SCHMELZER & SONS. 

Officers stationed in the West, and those in the East for 
that matter, who desire anything in the sporting goods line 
cannot do better than go to Schmelzer & Sons to supply 
their wants. This firm has had extensive dealings with army 
people, and know how to treat them. Companies, troops 
and batteries needing outfits for athletic games, sports, etc., 
can also be accommodated by this firm, who do an immense 
business at their large store in Kansas City. 


H. J. HEINZ Co. 

Every one knows about the fifty-seven varieties of Pure 
Food Products of this company, and every one should also 
know that these varieties represent the acme of perfection in 


manufacture. This company has preliminary salting sta- 
tions throughout northern New York State, which are models 
of cleanliness and order. The management which exacts 
this neatness at the stations exercise the same care through- 
out the process of manufacture. One of the products the 
H. J. Heinz Company, especially adapted for army use either 
in camp or post, is their delicious Baked Beans and Tomato 
Sauce, which can be had at any post commissary or post ex- 
change. 

NATIONAL SOCIETY ARMY OF THE PHILIPPINES. 

Of this society which all entitled to the privilege are re- 
quested to join, General Irving Hale, president, gives the 
following history : 

“After the return of the volunteer in the fall of 1899, 
the members of the First Colorado Infantry, U.S. V., con- 
ceived the idea of organizing a society composed of men who 
served in the Philippines, and the Colorado Society Army of 


the Philippines was organized in December, 1899, and issued 
invitations fo all of the organizations which served in the 
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Philippines to attend a reunion in Denver, August 13-15, 
1900. This reunion was a very successful and enjoyable 
affair, and resulted in the organization of the National So- 
ciety Army of the Philippines, and the election of General 
F. V. Green as president. The next annual reunion was held 
at Salt Lake City, August 13-15, 1901, and was also a very 
enjoyable occasion. At this meeting I was elected president. 
The third annual reunion was held at Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
August 13-15, 1902, and was perhaps the largest and best of 
the three. At this meeting the constitution and by-laws 
were revised, prescribing fully all the details of organiza- 
tion of State societies and local camps. The next reunion is 
to be held at St. Paul, Minn., probably in the early part of 
September instead of August, as usual, in order to make it 
coincident with certain local celebrations. The society has 
grown steadily, especially during the past year, in which a 
number of local camp and State societies have been added, 
and many individual memberships received from both the 
regular army and volunteers. It is destined to be a great 
influential society, which is worthy of the membership and 
earnest support of all who saw service in the Philippines.” 


KEUFFEL & ESSER COMPANY. 


It is hardly necessary to call the attention of the older 
officers of the army to this company, further than to remind 
them of the address, and to inform them that the Keuffel & 
Esser Company has a well equipped store in St. Louis. To 
the younger officers this firm is heartily recommended in 
every particular, having supplied the army with instruments 
for a great number of years, in the most satisfactory manner. 


THE DEIMEL LINEN MESH Company. 

Attention of all officers is called to the new advertisement 
of this firm. They present their goods for-trial by the mili- 
tary. They have achieved immense success wherever intro- 
duced, and seem to supply the correct thing. Especially to 
army officers should the underwear manufactured by this 
company be extremely useful, on account of the changes in 
the climate where service may call them. The underwear is 
adapted to cold and to hot climates admirably, and combines 
all other desirable qualities with most important one, ex- 
treme lightness. 
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VAL BLATz BREWING COMPANY. 

The return of this advertisement to the pages of the Cav- 
ALRY JOURNAL will be welcomed by all our readers, who, 
with the company, are awaiting the return to the army of 
the canteen privileges which it formerly enjoyed. The Val 
Blatz Brewing Company has branches throughout the United 
States, and all are ready as of yore to cater to the army trade. 
A prettily illustrated booklet, ‘What Her Blue Eyes Saw,” 
will be sent to any address free of charge. 





Wm. A. BARR Dry Goons COMPANY. 

The appearance of the page advertisement of the largest 
department store in St. Louis will serve as a reminder to all 
officers who have ever served at St. Louis, and at the same 
time be an introduction to those who have not had this op- 
portunity. Business, however, may be done with the firm 
through their large mail order department, and any inquiries 
as to prices, samples, etc., will have careful and prompt atten- 
tion. 


DoOpDSON BRAUM MF6. Co. 

This firm issues a very handsome catalogue containing 
colored plates of all their wares. They have supplied the 
post commissaries with many excellent articles, and their 
name on a package is a guarantee of good quality. Post 
exchanges are invited to correspond with the firm in regard 
to purchase of goods in large quantities. Troops and com- 
panies are requested to write for the price list. They fur- 
nish all kinds of table delicacies and relishes, sauces, jams, 
jellies, fruit butters, etc., put up in glass and wood, in most 
attractive packages. 


SCUDDERS-GALE GROCER CO. 

Many a man’s heart has been gladdened when it was an- 
nounced at the Post that the good things to eat and the 
“smooth things to smoke” had arrived from the Scudders- 
Gale Grocer Co., or from one of the concerns they have suc- 
ceeded, for these houses have for years catered particularly 
to the post exchanges. This house is agent for Hoffman 
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House Cigars, Dwinell-Wright Co.’s Coffees, Caffé Frerés, 
Sardines, Mushroons, etc., and for many other prominent 
foreign and domestic concerns. All orders that are intrusted 
to this firm will receive immediate and careful attention. 


Coss’s COCOA AND CHOCOLATE. 

The attention of our readers is called to the new matter 
on the page of advertising of the Cobb Chocolate Company of 
Chicago. Among the many excellent products manufac- 
tured by this company are a superior quality of cocoa, and 
two kinds of delicious chocolate, that you are asked to try 
at their expense. They adopt this means of introducing 
their wares where they are not already known, since it would 
be impracticable for the salesmen to visit every part to 
demonstrate their value. You are asked simply to request 
of your post commissary or of the exchange to procure sam- 
ples. .A fair trial in these lines does not involve any outlay 
on your part, and should you become a customer of this firm, 
as you undoubtedly will after trial, the superior values of 
the goods at standard prices will amply repay you for any 
trouble you may take in procuring these articles of diet for 
the post exchange or the post commissary. 


J. H. Tappan & Co. 
Interest in polo in the army is on the increase, and 
several regiments have regularly organized polo teams. In 
connection with this spirit, so admirably suited for cavalry 
officers, attention is called to the card of J. H. Tappan & 
Company, appearing in the JOURNAL. The firm has repre- 
sentatives in San Antonio, Chicago, New York, and at Wen- 
ham Depot, Massachusetts, at all of which places inquiries 
will receive prompt attention. 
Wo. SCHOTTEN & Co. 

These importers and wholesale dealers in teas, coffees 
and spices have for a long time furnished the army with 
their standard wares. During the Spanish-American War 
they shipped asa single order one hundred thousand pounds 
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of their “ Best Rio” Roasted Coffee to the camp at Chicka- 
mauga. This means one and one-quarter millions of rations. 
Soldiers like Rio coffee better than all others, and this brand 
is a particularly acceptable one. A better quality of roasted 
coffee is ‘‘Schotten’s 1904,”’ and as the firm is anxious to in- 
troduce this combination blend in army households, they will 
give a pound carton to any officer or any family free of charge 
uponapplication. This firm also sends out a little booklet 
called “Coffee Hints,’ which can be had for the asking, and 
has some good points on selection and making of good coffee. 








